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DEDICATION 


SRI KRISHNARAJA 


Your Highness , 


TO 

HIS HIGHNESS 
WADIYAR BAHADUR IV., 
MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE 


G.C.S.I., G.B.E 


When, wearied by tropical heat and debilitated by South India's mounting 
temperature, I was faced with the formidable task of writing the bulk of this 
book. Your Highness most kindly placed at my disposal an isolated summer 
retreat on the summit of Kemmangandi Mount, in the Baba Budan Hills, thus rendering 
it possible for me to carry on my task in a cooler air and with a stronger body. 

Here, amid tranquil and solitary surroundings, I was able to devote myself 
unhindered to the difficult task of building a bridge between the ancient methods 
of mind-mastery as practised in Your Highness's land and the modern psycho¬ 
logical needs of my Western people. Here, too, the superb charm and opulent 
grandeur of Nature brought a generous inspiration to the help of this work 
Those who have formed their notions of India from the dull monotonous plains must 
ever keep as a fixed memory, if they are fortunate enough to make the visit the 
panorama of Mysore's green and brown forest-wrapped hilts, thickly grown jungles 
leaping waterfalls and lovely valleys, no less than its sunset skies flaked with delicate 
mauve and fiery gold or weirdly attractive with phosphorescent silver clouds. 

„ 1 i°i Und i i{ pIet f sant t0 remember that Kemmangandi has been sanctified bv the 
eighbourhood of the Cave of Baba Budan, where centuries ago the God-realized 

f/oTthe 7 atrey f i iS fiml medl ' ati0n and ,hen disappeared completely 

from the face of the earth—to return only, he predicted, when the miZv,,Z 

TeTZ ° f , thC WOfld CaUed for “ divine Avatar to help mankind. Certainly ,o' has 
left his seraphic impress in that underground crypt for almost as soon as I Z 

peace 0 " TOUgh ' hewn floor m > mind dipped away into vision and then into unreliable 

He who puts a roof over my head shelters my body from the elements vet 
nothing for my soul. Your Highness, however, has done W 

“ m ' *” u,,md '*• ««*■ •/ '«* u>he z,Tz, 

Meanwhile Your Highness illustrates in your own person that u 

Your Highness's mind is directed not only to philosophy but "also f r ° gr . eSSlve °f alL 
have sought to make available fnr th /1 0S0 Pby but also to science , and you 

applications of science which are changing the iorld'ZfacZtid Tnot 

frofpZt inlhZZis^Zre 

make it a mere refuge from disappointment?'andZ p) ] ll f oph y f rom those toho would 
to higher action for servTe. ^ ^ converted “ into a dynamic inspiration 

their ‘iLZnZltLZfy, TlZZZZt™? ¥*" but ° of 

them in wiser policies and their peoples in hannil™/ gamed muld immensely profit 

reality and not the phantom that ft*is*today You H tZesV^ * 

to one's immldialdutesae ffectvZa Zf™ * l ° fty ^duality and yet attend, 

infinitely better. effectively as the most materialistic person, and indeed 

the kings become philosophers oZif tZpMosonh "T H ’°' W °" ly be saved if 
everyone in the State bears for you reveal hZ Z ° m { kinsS " The ,ove wh ich 
these pages to Your Highness with thZ A Ue are ,hose words - In dedicating 
w 'dely held and strongly fell sentiment 1 but make orticulate sincere , 

Nora Th PAUL £RUNT0N - 

,6ft WS ^ of Mysore 
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Part One 


THE ANALYSES 

•*« 

v 

CHAPTER I 

PREFATORY: A WRITER ON HIS WRITINGS 

A MAN who undertakes the task of communicating his deeper 
thoughts to a number of readers, and especially of leading them into 
realms of knowledge, forms of experience and phases of conscious¬ 
ness that surpass what is usual, must always do so in a spirit of 
devotion to his task if he would reach their hearts and not merely 
cover the white sheets with cold words. It was because I fullv 
realized this truism some years ago that I refrained from writing 
my first book of teachings. The Secret Path, until an inner com¬ 
pulsion came to me which I could not, and would not, disobey. 
Many people had requested me, either by letter or in person, to 
write a book of definite instruction upon the art of spiritual 
meditation. For they knew that I had learned a little of this art both 
by dint of many years’ hard effort and also by spending, during my 
wanderings in the East, intermittent periods as the pupil of some 
Wise Men of the Orient who are admittedly adepts in this domain 
of knowledge. Again and again, I refused to accede to their request 
for such a book, and the more they pressed me, the more adamant, 
the more obstinate I became in the negative course which I had 
chosen. The reasons for this refusal were purely personal ones, the 
chief among them being a cynical dislike, amounting at times almost 
to a horror, of being classed as a spiritual teacher, prophet or 
messenger. If I yielded eventually and was induced to uncap my 
fountain-pen and write the book, it was, as I have said, at the 
bidding of a force which I could not disobey, and which I heed 
more than my personal preference. But, once embarked upon my 
task, I deliberately put aside those personal disinclinations which 
had hitherto held me back and tried by an act of will to fulfil in a 
spirit of service the task which had been set me. 

My position was simply this: “Here is a part of an exotic 
technique which has helped me; I offer it to others because it might 
help them too, but I have no desire to propagate it in any way. If 

9 
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there exist some persons who can appreciate this method I shall be 
content, but if there are none I shall not be discontented either. The 
laurels of successful advocacy of a spiritual message, so far as they 
include publicity and followers and correspondence and visitors, 
are equally as distasteful to me as are the thorns of martyrdom. 
If I do not desire these laurels of the evangelistic faith-founder, 
neither do I care for the crown of thorns that is also the lot of the 
heretical pioneer. I ask nothing more of the world than that it leave 
me to my wandering and scribbling and contemplating.” 

It is a threadbare truism that a prophet is without honour in 
his own country and, one ought also to add, in his own time, but 
because I am one who takes the whole world for his country I 
cannot complain of such treatment as that which I have so far 
received, for I have been fortunate enough to receive a little notice 
during my own lifetime, despite an inherent dislike of personal 
publicity. 

My position before writing The Secret Path is mentioned here 
because it was curiously similar to my position before writing the 
present work. People who had read, and apparently profited by, 
that little book, began to ask me for a further development of the 
teaching contained therein, for a volume which would treat the 
same subject but in greater detail. Again and again I was asked one 
question after another which had arisen during the course of the 
reader’s efforts to understand and practise the teaching of The Secret 
Path. I discovered, moreover, that different readers repeatedly asked 
the same questions and seemed to encounter the same problems, 
and this to such an extent that I soon began to realize that there 
certainly was a very real need for a larger work giving a more 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. After all, I had not intended 
The Secret Path to be anything more than a mere sketchily formu¬ 
lated introduction to this obscure and not easily comprehended 
subject of meditation, and to be an outline of the way to unfold 
potential forms of consciousness of the highest worth to the human 
kingdom. Quite a number of points in the practice had been 
deliberately omitted in order that beginners should not be confused 
as to the main issues, just as quite a number of points in the theory 

had likewise been omitted in order that people might go direct to 
the heart of the subject. 

I had regarded such a preliminary simplification of the subject ' 

as essential because my experience had shown that the greatest 

confusion and misapprehension existed even among people who 

were already interested and studying the subject. How much greater. 

then, would be this confusion and misunderstanding among those 

who were coming upon it for the first time, as something entirely, 
new? 
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All this, then, was responsible for my presenting at the outset 

an outline only, the first aim of which was to clarify the essentials 

of meditation, but now the necessity has arisen for a fuller work 

which shall, as it were, not only put the flesh upon the skeleton-like 

construction of The Secret Path and give a detailed analysis of ev ery 

step of the way for the benefit of those who wish to tread this path 

with success, but also show how the divine inside of one’s material 

self works. The need of a book of this character was constantly 

brought home to me by the flood of letters received from readers 

of my other books, who wished for further explanations of points 

raised therein, or who met with difficulties in their efforts to practise 

meditation and sought to have their problems solved. The Secret 

Path was admittedly a literary bow drawn at a venture, as I 

announced in the Preface, but the arrow hit the mark, and its success 

might have caused any other writer to expand on such a theme. I 

again hesitated to write, however, for I not only feared but definitely 

knew this time, that a further work would set me up still more 

firmly in the popular mind as a spiritual teacher, a label which 

would probably stick to me for ever, and which I disliked to wear 

so much that a chill would creep over me at the thought. So once 

again I resisted my readers’ demands and my friends’ adjurations 

and obstinately maintained my previously adopted attitude of non¬ 
action. 


I refused to be put on a little pedestal and called a spiritual 

teacher a designation which I knew well enough would immediately 

cause people to associate me with a certain type. I continued to 

refute the term ‘spiritual teacher” when it was applied to me 

because I realized that acceptance of this designation classed me 

at once among the abhorrent category of cult-founders. I wished to 

e known only for what I am—as nothing more than a normal man, 

with a few abnormal interests, but living a normal life and laying 
no claims to superiority. c 

t H-H W1Sl f d em P hasize what 1 had already stated elsewhere—that 

dtect r ir S SL t0 t6aCh P f° ple ’ but rather to show them how to 
direct their thinking inwards, and in so doing, build up an inner life 

r h h e “ eDable to live ^ constant communication w th 

real T Whllst pursuin S their normal activity in the 
Idid'nofde^reH on . the , bu ^ thoroughfares of the external world. 

Wi8hed rather t0 Iead m en to the 

HZ ° (,he 

Tke A slcm’ pL? hL? 0W 5\ conf f sscd tha ‘ I liked ray work on 

et rah becaus = I hoped the book would help people. 
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although its basic message was an invitation to investigate them¬ 
selves. I foresaw that it would assist them to find some inner peace 
and control of mind amid the world turmoil of today: it would 
encourage and inspire them. The message of hope in that little 
work has gone all over the world and found its way into the most 
incongruous classes of society. Many declared that the reading of it 
became a turning-point in their lives and enabled them to face 
existence with better courage and brighter understanding. I tried to 
strip the whole subject of meditation—and yoga, its Indian equi¬ 
valent—from the mystery-mongering, the theological obscurities and 
the unnecessary complications with which I found it covered. So in 
the end it gave me much pleasure to remember that I had been 
obedient enough to write the book. 

The title has come under some criticism, as being sensational and 
incorrect. My reply is that I have described a certain path of spiritual 
attainment which has been mostly lost to the modem world and 
which in the ancient world was taught only in secret and personally, 
by word of mouth and to accepted disciples only. In proof of this I 
give a few quotations from the writing of those who followed this 
same Path, or a variation of it. 

The first comes from Tibet and is more than seven hundred years 

old. ‘If ye tread the Secret Path, ye shall find the shortest way,” says 

the “Hymn of Yogic Precepts”, contained in the “Jetsun Kahbum” 

or Biographical History of Milarepa, the most famed of medieval 
Tibetan yogis. 

The second is taken from an untranslated Tamil volume. The 

Tamil Sacred Scriptures, and is written by Tirumoolar, a seer who 

flourished many hundred years ago. It runs: “Those who study 

this Secret Path realize that the individual soul is the Divine Self and 
nothing else.” 

The third also comes from South India and belongs to our own 
era. In a work, entitled The Catechism of Enquiry, whose English 
translation has not yet been published, the famous Maharishee of 
Arunachala Hill, writes: “This method of realizing the Absolute is 

known as the Secret Path of the Heart. What more is there to say? 
One should experience it intuitionally.” 

I have thus endeavoured to make clear some of the peculiar 
circumstances attending the publication of The Secret Path and my 
personal attitude thereto; the time is therefore opportune to turn 
toward my other books and put them on review, making them 
march again in retrospect as I refer briefly to their genesis, object 
and results. Such a reference is now necessary because they stand 
independently, m a class apart, and because colossal misunderstand¬ 
ings of their nature and frequent criticisms of their author 
also rife. 


are 
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First in order stands A Search in Secret India. I was glad to 
have had the opportunity therein to show that there is something 
worth while in India—a country which deserves far better treatment 
than it usually receives in contemporary Western conversation and 
writing—beyond the vision of some recent writers on India. 

We Westerners are rightly proud of our achievements in "face¬ 
lifting” this world of ours, but we get a little disturbed sometimes 
when we hear of a half-naked fakir performing a feat which we can 
neither match nor understand. The thing "keeps on occurring 
sufficiently often to remind us that there are ancient secrets and 
hoary wisdom in the lands which lie East of Suez, and that the 
inhabitants of those colourful countries are not all the benighted 
heathens some of us think they are. We picture these yogis as 
dreaming enthusiasts who desert the normal ways of mankind to go 
off into strange hiding-places, into gloomy caves, lonely mountains 
and secluded forests. But they go off with a clear objective, setting 
themselves no less a task than the acquisition of a perfect and 
incredible control over the frail tenement of flesh. To attain this end 
they practise the hard and exacting discipline laid down in their 
traditions. That nowadays the public comes into contact mainly with 
vagabonds, impostors and idle tramps, who delude others, or them¬ 
selves, into the belief that they are yogis, does not invalidate the 
truth of the tradition nor the genuineness of its best exponents 
When Macaulay came out to India to take his seat in its Govern¬ 
ment and prepare a plan for some system of education, he flung all 
its ancient lore on the scrap-heap, remarking with disgust that it 

“ e T ect ! 0n ° f crude P uerilitie s and fantastic super¬ 
and went out to explore things for myself. J 810 

I that Tl f Uth IS lord ° f m y horoscope, for at her bidding 

I took ship across far seas and at her voice I threw away the tempt¬ 
ing fruits of many years’ ambitious work, I travelled at high pressure 
concentrating on my quest of worth-while yogis, and makTng In 
intensive research into their practices. I did not spare a mo mem for 

t Ind,a - 

sueTme Sc'e a demon' India " f0r itS Strange secrets ° 

of by ihefavours 

queer adventures. There were all the wandering votaneToTvoea- 
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parasites on society and sanctimonious tramps, half-maniacs with 
long unkempt hair and ash-bedaubed bodies, who gazed frighten¬ 
ingly into my eyes, but also world-scorning, women-shy and wine- 
aloof saints who sincerely devoted themselves to finding the Great 
Spirit, all as mixed a crew of human beings as I had ever seen—and 
lastly, here and there a rare, real, normal-living Sage, who greeted 
me with folded hands and benignant words, according me a con¬ 
fidence which is not easily won by white strangers in the Orient 

and who made me the momentary heir to ultimate truths too subtle’ 
to be put into the pages of a popular book. 

I lived a life of strange switchback vicissitudes, dining with the 

Prime Minister of a Maharajah’s state one week and consorting 

with penniless and homeless holy men the next. Each day I began 

to expect the unexpected, or to walk around the corner of a village 
street into new bewilderment. S 

thaM^iH ht nni e <: r 1 !n t0 r anSWer ? ° ft ' asked ^ Uestion and confess 
that I did not see the famous Rope Trick, although I wandered 

vainly throughout the length and breadth of India and found no 

that the mi 6 0r Tt t0 W ° rk thlS seemin § ^acle. I am convinced 
hat the mass of testimony as to its former and recent existence is 

too overwhelming, too authentic, not to be accepted by those who 

its exXnatkin a' j recount this feat > 1 ca n recount 

its explanation as derived from one of my teachers who saw a 

similar marvel m his youth. He definitely states that—where it is 
atoSmd conjaring a nd jugglery—it is a feat of hypnotism, 
weaker ones The am l T" P ° Werful mind u P° n a crowd of 

could he wn Tr K 1 ? at when a P hot °8 ra Ph was taken no boy 
stamment ? S “T in the P icture » is <®e proof of this 

not bTmass hvu dred P eo P le in a crowd could 

and truth from fiction Now™ r superst . ltion - wisdorn from nonsense 

wiser for the addition. ’ might be all the better and 

as he sat w^thTros^^feerand 0 , faqu ® e j' Wh ° dreamil y Predicted, 
shalt make long writings of thvexn^ hands ° n his mat: " Thou 
them into printed books for the W^tT^ atn . on8 m y class md P u * 
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and thy words shall cause their minds to wonder.” was the real 
originator of A Search in Secret India, because he pul into my lie.tJ 
the idea of passing on to others what 1 had hitherto regarded 
as a purely private concern. Thenceforward 1 took notes more 
carefully. 

It might be added here that there were many men about whom 
I had not the space or inclination to write. I endeavoured in the 
book to tell the story of a quest and to refer only to certain episodes 
and persons possessed of some importance in connection with this 
quest. 

I returned from the East with a new sight. My mystic experiences 
had performed the operation for cataract upon mv soul, and much 
disease was gone from my eyes. I saw the society of this modern 
world no longer as a glorious civilization, but as an unhappy cata¬ 
comb of dormant souls. Let me not be misunderstood. I am not 
propagating yoga or any other Eastern “ism” or cult, but I am trying 
to call attention to a few worth-while ideas which can be picked up 
from the East. Neither am I of those who praise the so-called 
spirituality of the East in order to deride Western materialism. All 
such comparisons are foolish and incorrect. Sacredness is in our¬ 
selves, not in any spot on this planet. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that Asia and Africa, on account of their age and their more leisurely 
existence, have had time to discover some profound secrets, of a 
spiritual, mental and material nature, as well as a wisdom which 
seems to me to have some value for us. Those secrets and this 
philosophy are now to be traced out with the greatest difficulty, 
because time has narrowed their ownership down to a reclusive 
few, yet they do exist, and may be found. 

India holds an ancient heritage of spiritual thought from its 
past that stands unparalleled for profundity and unmatched for 
width. Young Indians, therefore, should claim this birthright, find¬ 
ing what is worthy and applicable to present needs. They should 
neither be awed by Western scepticism, nor corrupted by modern 
materialism, nor stupefied by religious wrangling, but go to their 
best thinkers for guidance. 

Mysticism, too. has its representation in India and in the 
mystenous personality of the Maharishee I found its highest embodi¬ 
ment. Unlike that of religious medieval Europe, his mysticism took 
a thoroughly rational turn. His was, indeed, the outstanding figure 
m my book, and it was but fitting that I should have devoted so 
much of its space to a portrayal of him and his environment. The 
latter, however, has greatly changed since my first visit many years 
ago and lost its former peaceful character; it no longer attracts 
me, for I prefer honest worldliness to pious materialism.^ 

A Search in Secret India has been very widely read. As the 
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novelist, John Knittel, generously wrote in the Foreword to the 
German edition: “In this book a bridge will be built.” Europeans 
and Americans may now appraise India a little more highly, I hope, 
and bestow a little more respect upon her. 

I must now touch on a matter about which I have long lain 
silent. The extraordinary nature of the contents of my book brought 
several criticisms which either scouted their possibility or sneered at 
my veracity. Being, somewhat selfishly perhaps, more interested by 
habit in my private quest of truth than in public controversies about 
it, I complacently ignored my critics. And even when an Indian 
gentleman of good standing and governmental associations wrote 
and accused me of having written a romance or semi-novel, adding 
that he was quite sure that the Maharishee did not exist outside my 
imagination, and my publishers passed the letter to me for comment, 
I thrust it aside in proud silence, too hurt to make a reply. If I say 
something on the matter now, it is because my books of the past 
have now provided a foundation for my message of the present. 
If the foundation is not acceptable, then the superstructure will be 
still less so. I am compelled therefore to put in a few paragraphs to 
defend myself in this opportune place. 

First of all, it is surely needless to remark that Sir Francis 


Younghusband—so distinguished as an authority on India—would 
not have lent his name, as writer of the Foreword to my book, if 
he thought I had composed an imaginary account. Even if he had 
nothing more, he had ample proofs in the large number of still 
unpublished photographs which he examined in London one after¬ 
noon at the Travellers’ Club. But I am glad to feel that I enjoy his 
confidence on other and deeper grounds. 

Secondly, the pictorial impressionist style of the book created 


the false impression among 


other critics that I had embroidered the 


stuff of truth with the coloured wool of fiction. They were wholly 
wrong. I have every right, if I choose to do so, to break away from 
the manner of conventional travel books in order to present my 
material as interestingly as possible. The fact that I try to report 
unusual incident^ and scenes, to interview unusual men and to 


record my own unusual experiences, does not make me less a 
reporter for that, because I have to present them to the popular 
mind. In that sense, my book is but glorified journalese. I claim, 
therefore, the right of every reporter to make the most of his 
materials and work them up into effective journalistic results. I do 
not see why I should render these reports in the dullest, most 
colourless and bloodless style I can find; I do not see why I should 
refuse to make my experiences as living to the reader as they were 
to me. And even if I were to claim, which I do not, that my book 
is a piece of literature, I would surely have the privilege of the 
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artist consciously to select and reshape his material rather than 
present it causally and syllogistically as the professor. And it must 
likewise be remembered that I tried to come down in my con¬ 
versations with these yogis to the quintessence of things, to get at 
the final meaning which these men had for me, and then for the 
reader’s sake I distilled our talks into still more concentrated forms. 

The book is a faithful and honest narrative, written to record 

truth without its dullness. Indeed, when I re-visited Dayalbagh, 

near Agra, last year in the company of my friend. Major Francis 

Yeats-Brown, His Holiness the late Sir Sahabji Maharaj was kind 

enough to remark, when all three of us were at lunch, that my 

published account of interviews with him had evinced an amazingly 
accurate memory. 

Finally, it is amusing to me to remember that when I first made 
tentative enquiries about the Maharishee in the city of Madras 
several years ago, no one had even heard of his existence, and I could 
discover nothing at all about him prior to making my visit. Today, 
one may ask almost anyone in the same city about the Mystic of 
Arunachala and a great deal of information will quickly be forth- 

^° r ” in =- ** was Ief f f or me, an infidel foreigner, to make the 
Maharishee famous in his own country. 

If any other doubts exist, let me add that this “romantic 
creation of mine, this “imaginary literary figure”, was recently 
granted a special and unique exemption by the Government of 
Madras from attending to give evidence in a law-court. This was in 
connection with a civil suit about the ownership of the land upon 
which his new ashram (monastic building) had been erected. It is 
unlikely, I think, that the Government would have granted such an 
exemption to a person who did not exist! 


• c ^ e wh i ch h a( f tlle most meteoric success was A Search 

ilhSrlk EgyPL Desp . ite its hi § h Price—due to the number of costly 
illustrations—n was instantaneously appreciated by the public as 

achieving for the sun-burned land of the Nile what had never 

previously been attempted. Nevertheless, I know that much com- 

Sad it C °Thrt erSy CritidSm W3S occasioned amongst those who 
fectly frank at the outset and admit that I went to Egypt not onlv 

dfrin„M J at 1 found them - The narrative of my experience 

“1”^ ‘ eT * B ’ e ° rea ' P >™ mid reS™ 

mauy people to believe. so much so, that some even doubted 
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whether I had ever spent the night there at all, whilst others thought 
I was merely seeking for cheap publicity. That a man could have 
a genuinely serious purpose in undertaking such an unusual enter¬ 
prise did not occur to quite a number of people. Meanwhile six 
“confirmations” of the more extraordinary statements made in my 
book have come to hand since its publication, whilst if the history 
of recent world diplomacy is also included, that counts as a seventh 
because the Adept Ra-Mak-Hotep’s prophecy of international 
treacheries has been sadly fulfilled. 

The first confirmation concerns the gigantic figure of the Sphinx, 
before whose origin and purpose the world had remained baffled 
right up to our own time. On page 29 of my book 1 formulated the 
following precise solution: 

“The purpose of the Sphinx had now become a little plainer. 
The Egyptian Atlanteans had built it as their grandest statue, 
their sublimest figure of remembrance, and they had dedicated it 
to their Light-God, the sun. . . . The Sphinx was the revered 
emblem in stone of a race which looked upon Light as the nearest 
thing to God in this dense material world. . . . Ra, the sun-god, 

was first, the father and creator of all other gods, the Maker of 
all things, the one, the self-bom.” 

Within a year of writing those words, i.e. in October, 1936, the 
following despatch was circulated by Reuter’s News Agency from 
Cairo and printed in the world’s leading newspapers: 

NEW LIGHT ON THE SPHINX 

MONUMENT TO RA, THE SUN-GOD 

Important discoveries just made throw new light on the 

mystery of the great Sphinx of Gizeh, the enormous stone figure 

with the head of a man and the body of a lion, which gazes across 
the Valley of the Nile. 

After intensive excavation work Professor Selim Hassan of 
Cairo University has unearthed a granite stela—a tablet— 
evidently of the 18th Dynasty, bearing an inscription which 
furnishes an additional link in the story of the great monument. 

For years past. Professor Hassan has been engaged in an 

attempt to solve the problem of the Sphinx—who carved it out 

of the solid limestone rock, and whom it was intended to 
represent. 

The inscription on the tablet which he has just discovered 
refers to the Sphinx as being a monument to Ra. the Sun-God. 
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It confirms, and possibly completes, the inscription on a previously 
discovered tablet, part of which had been flaked off.” P Y 
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a Babylonian priest, who gave him precise details concerning the 
correct decipherment of two inscribed agates. This mterpretatio 

was later fully proved to be authentic. 

Here is the condensed record for the cunous and for comparison 

with my own. This case was recorded by Professor W. Ro ™^ in ® 
Newbold of the University of Pennsylvania, in a paper _ ent| de 
“Subconscious Reasoning”, in the “Proceedings: Society for sy- 
chical Research," Vol. XII, pp. 11-20.1 give the following extracts: 


“For this case I am indebted to another friend and colleague. 
Dr Herman V. Hilprecht, Professor of Assyrian in the University 
of Pennsylvania. I was told of the experience shortly after it 
happened, and here translate an account written in German by 
Professor Hilprecht, 8th August, 1893, before the more complete 

confirmation was received: 


One Saturday evening, about the middle of March, 1893,1 had 
been wearying myself, as I had done so often in the weeks pre¬ 
ceding, in the vain attempt to decipher two small fragments of 
agate which were supposed to belong to the finger-rings of some 
Babylonian. The labour was much increased by the fact that the 
fragments presented remnants only of characters and lines, that 
dozens of similar small fragments had been found in the ruins of 
the temple of Bel at Nippur with which nothing could be done, 
that in this case, furthermore, I had never had the originals before 
me, but only a hasty sketch made by one of the members of the 
expedition sent by the University of Pennsylvania to Babylonia. 

I could not say more than that the fragments, taking into con¬ 
sideration the place in which they were found and the peculiar 
characteristics of the cuneiform characters preserved upon them, 
sprang from the Cassite period of Babylonian history (1700- 
1440 b.c.); moreover, as the first character of the third line of the 
first fragment seemed to be ku, I ascribed this fragment, with an 
interrogation point, to King Kurigalzu, while I placed the other 
fragment, as unclassifiable, with other Cassite fragments upon a 
page of my book where I published the unclassifiable fragments. 
The proofs already lay before me, but I was far from satisfied. 
The whole problem passed yet again through my mind that March 
evening before I placed my mark of approval under the last 
correction in the book. Even then I had come to no conclusion. 
About midnight, weary and exhausted, I went to bed and was 
soon in deep sleep. Then I dreamed the following remarkable 
dream. A tall, thin priest of the old pre-Christian Nippur, about 
forty years of age and clad in a simple Qbba, led me to the : 
treasure-chamber of the temple, on its south-east side. He went 
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with me into a small low-ceiled room, without windows, in which 
there was a large wooden chest, while scraps of agate and lapis- 
lazuli lay scattered on the floor. Here he addressed me as follows: 
'The two fragments which you have published separately upon 
pages 22 and 26, belong together, are not finger-rings, and their 
history is as follows: King Kurigalzu (1300 n.c.) once sent to the 
tempie of Bell, among other articles of agate and lapis-lazuli , an in¬ 
scribed votive cylinder of agate. Then nc priests suddenly received 
the command to make for the statue of the God Mnib a pair of ear¬ 
rings of agate. We were in great dismay, since there was no agate 
as raw material at hand. In order to execute the command there 
was nothing for us to do but cut the votive cylinder into three 
parts, thus making three rings, each of which contained a portion 
of the ongmal inscription. The first two rings served as ear-rings 
for the statue of the God: the two fragments which have given 
you so much trouble are portions of them. If you will put the two 
together you will have the confirmation of my words. But the 
third ring you have not yet found in the course of sour excava¬ 
tions, and you will never find i,.’ With this, the priest'disappeared 
awoke at once and immediately told my wife the dream that 
i might not forget it. Next morning I examined the fragments 
once more in the light of these disclosures, and to my astonth- 

asThV mef d T d T h ° f thC dream preciscl y ver ified in so far 
as the means of verification were in my hands. The original in¬ 
scription on the votive cylinder read: To the God Ninib son of 
Bel his lord has Kurigalzu, pontifex of Bel, presented this.’ 

th fii, P J r0b ? Was thus at last so]ved - I stated in the Preface 
that 1 had unfortunately discovered too late that the two frag- 

ments belonged together, made the corresponding chances in the 

Table of Contents, pages 50 and 52, and, it being* not possiSe to 

transpose the fragments, as the plates were already made T orn 

in each place a brief reference ,o the other. (Cf Hitowht' The 

Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania Series 

chiefly from Nippur.-) Babylonian Inscriptions. 


H. V. Hilprecht. 
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from the trip which he made thither in the summer of 1893. I 
translate again his own account of what he then ascertained. 


“November 10/7?, 1895. 

“In August, 1893, I was sent by the Committee of the Baby¬ 
lonian Expedition to Constantinople, to catalogue and study the 
objects got from Nippur and preserved there in the Imperial 
Museum. It was to me a matter of the greatest interest to see for 
myself the objects which, according to my dream, belonged to¬ 
gether, in order to satisfy myself that they had both originally 
been parts of the same votive cylinder. Halil Bey, the director of 
the Museum, to whom I told my dream, and of whom I asked 
permission to see the objects, was so interested in the matter, 
that he at once opened all the cases of the Babylonian section, 
and requested me to search. Father Schell, an Assyriologist from 
Paris who examined and arranged the articles excavated by us 
before me, had not recognized the fact that these fragments 
belonged together, and consequently I found one fragment in one 
case, and the other in a case far away from it. As soon as I found 
the fragments and put them together, the truth of the dream was 
demonstrated —they had, in fact, once belonged to one and the 
same votive cylinder. As it had been originally of finely veined 
agate, the stonecutter’s saw had accidentally divided the object 
in such a way that the whitish vein of the stone appeared only 
upon the one fragment and the larger grey surface upon the other.” 

Professor Hilprecht is unable to say what language the old 
priest used in addressing him. He is quite certain that it was not 
Assyrian, and thinks it urn either English or German. 

The fact that the Babylonian spirit appeared to Professor 
Hilprecht in a dream, whereas the Egyptian spirits appeared to me 
in trance, is not a point of great importance: it merely evidences 
the different degree of nervous or psychic constitution between us. 
What others experience in the dream-state often occurs to me even 
in the waking state—whether it be some person or event rendered 
perceptible at a great distance or some vision of a happening which 
has yet to materialize out of the future. The little-known truth is 
that both states exist simultaneously; dream and deep-sleep are 
ever-present even in the waking condition. 

A point of interest is that both the Babylonian and Egyptian 
spirits addressed us in tongues more modern than their own. I do 
not profess to explain this: it is certainly illogical; but whoever has 
had some protracted personal experience of psychical research dis¬ 
covers in time that the dream and spirit worlds beyond our own 
sometimes laugh at our three-dimensional logic. Next to be noted 
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is the correspondence between Professor Hilprecht’s dream-self being 
led by the priest to a windowless treasure-chamber of the temple 
and my own spirit-self being led by the other priest to a windowless 
passage which opened on a chamber in the vicinity of the Pyramid, 
or Sphinx, where ancient Atlantean records were stored. 

Those who do not believe that spirits exist may conveniently 
omit this account, for its validity has mainly a personal value. “Sir, 
every man has the right to his own opinion!” said old Doctor 
Johnson. I can hear his ponderous feet treading noisily down Fleet 
Street, while he addresses this sententious remark to the faithful 
Boswell. Though we may agree with his dictum, the worthy doctor’s 
corollary, that every other man has the right to knock him down 
for it, is open to question! The Egyptians were a strictly practical 
and extremely matter-of-fact people, yet they did not hesitate to 
believe in the existence of spirits. We, however, have grown wiser. 

This does not mean, and must not be misunderstood to mean, 
that I am approving, much less advocating the modern cult of 
spiritualism in any of its forms. I have little to do with it now, 
although I took the trouble to include it among my early investiga- 
hons of the occult. The only spirit-teaching which I consider safe, 
reliable and uplifting is that which leads us closer to God and 
further from enslavement by earthly things. 

Misunderstandings of one’s work are pardonable but I distin- 
guish between them and the malice of detractors. 

It is fortunate for me that I do not need their good opinion My 
researches into the loftier realm of divine Spirit, as opposed to 
faulty spirits, have not left me dependent on that changeable baro¬ 
meter. Thank heaven that we do not have to carry certificates of 
character with us into the presence of the One Arbiter, who alone 
knows all and therefore is alone competent to judge all, and that 
in so far as men reveal their incredible pettiness when we draw 

near, so does the Supreme reveal Its ineffable magnanimity when 
wc approach It. 


If I do not need the world’s fine opinion, refuse its praise and 
scorn its censure, I am not so indifferent as to forget the good 
admonition of One whom I ventured long since to adopt as one of 
my masters, even though his body has vanished from this globe 
Bless them that curse you,” he said, “and pray for them which 
despitefully use you: forgive and ye shall be forgiven.” And so 

oTtheff ^ tradUC£rS t0 ^ ^ 

m „ ,® ut I T h , ave n ° 'Rendon of being martyred on a cross of my own 
making. I have broken the age-old silence of the Mysteries as l was 
bidden, but I am under no compulsion to continue to do so. 

must return to the volume under consideration. Fourthly, those 
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who have read A Search in Secret Egypt will remember the awe¬ 
inspiring message given to me by the Adept who used the pseudonym 
of Ra-Mak-Hotep" to the effect that ancient Egypt left an invisible 
legacy to present-day Egypt, and indeed to the whole world, the 
exact nature of which very few understood. This legacy includes 
spirit-entities and psychic forces which, although they have lain in 
tombs carefully sealed and hidden from the prying eyes of the pro¬ 
fane for so many thousand years, still retain a high and even terrible 
potency for evil. 

Sceptics have laughed this idea to scorn, unable, in their naive 
unawareness of the subtler forces at work in the world about us, to 
give countenance to the thought that things apparently “dead” can, 
and do, exert a living influence upon our immediate present. From 
the occult and psychic point of view it is a true saying that “the 
past lives in the present”. A striking confirmation of this is contained 
in the following account of a queer experience which came to 
Monsieur Cellerier and was related to me by one of his friends. 

Monsieur Cellerier is the head of the Laboratory of the Museum 
of Arts and Crafts in Paris. In October, 1932, he was asked by the 
Conservator of the Egyptian Section of the Louvre Museum in Paris 
to verify, by means of the instruments available to modem science, 
the authenticity of a small statuette in painted wood which the 
Louvre authorities desired to acquire for the Section at the price of 
80,000 francs. M. Cellerier accepted the invitation and began by a 
series of purely physical experiments to establish the kind of wood 
used, the authenticity and age of the painting, etc. These experiments 
were carried out by his assistants, under his supervision, and the 
conclusion reached as a result of these preliminary researches was 
that the statuette was perfectly genuine. However, a mystery clung 
round the origin and history of the little statuette, and the scientist, 
his curiosity piqued, decided to submit it to the ruthless penetration 
of the X-ray. This was done but nothing extraordinary was revealed. 
He then proceeded to subject the statuette to the play of ultra-violet 
A.L. rays. It should be noted that these rays used in the laboratory 
at Paris are of excessive power and intensity, at least ten times 
greater than those used by doctors for the therapeutic purposes. No 
sooner had the rays touched the statuette than, to M. Cellerier’s 
great astonishment, it became suddenly luminous and seemed to 
disappear and give place to a new human form, made of light. The 
cause and exact nature of this phosphorescence could not be deter¬ 
mined. The wood and the painting had to be dismissed as possible 
causes of the strange glow which seemed to emanate right from the 
heart of the statue itself, to actually be the statue in a very real sense. 

Who can tell exactly what it was that powerful ray had unwit¬ 
tingly revealed, knowing as we do that such rays are able to pierce 
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the grosser forms of matter and penetrate the finer; knowing that 
what we call electricity is, even in its simplest manifestations, one 
of Nature’s most mysterious forces, and that in its highly concen¬ 
trated forms, as in this ray, it becomes a definitely occult force? 

The mystery was never solved and has not been solved to this 
day. The little statuette in question stands today among the Inter 
acquisitions in the Louvre Museum. Many may go and see it. 
attracted by the magic which surrounds it, but to few or none will 
its precious secret be revealed. Such statuettes were generally placed 

as mediums between the 
spirit of the deceased and his mummy. Who knows, the Louvre 

figure, too, may be the temporary house of one of those elemental 
spirits mentioned by Ra-Mak-Hotep, conjured up by one of the 
magicians so frequent in those far-oif days of Egypt's ulorv and 
linked with the little statuette, there to live until the appointed hour 
for its release into the world of men? 

Fifthly, I am well acquainted with several unpublished proofs of 

tie Adepts assertion, but in line with my desire to quote onlv 

acceptable and undeniably authentic testimony, I attain reprint a 
newspaper cutting: w F 

. , A , sma i 1 . P 1 ^ ° f bone is bei ng blamed for the chapter of 
accidents which has befallen its owners. Sir Alexander and Lady 

Seton (says a Reuter's message from Edinburgh). The piece of 

bone declared to be part of the skeleton of a Pharaoh was 

brought as a curio from the Tombs of Gizeh by Lady Seton last 

year. Since then a series of misfortunes has happened to the 

and° n staS m Th« EdmburEh ' Fi r st 01 al1 - attacked the family 
“I s , taff - , Th f vanous mem bers of the household and visitors 
a — of a myidenous robed figure which roamed the house 
at night Two mysterious fires have broken out in the Setons’ 

boTh a ?t and Ch r in CabinetS near the case containiwMhe 
one have been smashed to atoms during the night ‘That bone k 

going to be replaced in the tomb we took it from ■ i, 

released forces upon ^L 0 world^Lrha bS ° f , ancient E ?>'P l have 

magic. Wherever the embalmed body was 
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some knowledge of magic or else under the protection or guidance 
of some one with such knowledge, spirit-powers had been invoked 
to protect those tombs and punish intruders. These powers were 
often exceedingly evil, menacing and destructive. They existed 
within the closed tombs for thousands of years . . . every such 
tomb which has been unsealed lets out, like a flood, a rush of 
pent-up, noxious, evil spirit-entities upon our physical world. 
Those influences can bring only harm to the world, even to the 
point of destructively affecting the destinies of nations. You 
Westerners have no shield against them, and because they are 
invisible to you, they are none the less potent . . . whether it 
heeds it or not, let the world receive this message: let it not 
meddle with tombs whose psychic nature men do not understand. 
Let the world stop opening these graves until it has acquired 
sufficient knowledge to comprehend the serious results of what it 
is doing. Let this warning go out through your pen. Even if it 
be scorned and ignored, my duty and yours shall have been done. 
Nature’s laws do not pardon ignorance; but even that excuse 

shall have gone.” 


Without further comment, except to note that the Adept’s warn¬ 
ing has not passed unheeded, I reprint also the following item, which 
appeared in the London Sunday Express, exactly thirteen months 
after publication of my book. 


“EGYPT PLANS TO RE-BURY THE PHARAOHS 

MIGHTY KINGS WHO WERE ONCE ‘ON SHOW’. 


In a letter to the editor, Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, the famous 
novelist writes: 

‘I heard recently that the Egyptian Government were going to 
re-bury the Pharaohs. It was a scandal even desecrating their 
tombs, and I think it brought bad luck on the world.’ 

At the Egyptian Embassy in London the Sunday Express was 
informed that the Government of Egypt are now actually con¬ 
sidering re-burying the Pharaohs. 

The Sunday Express understands that the proposal now being 
considered by the Egyptian Government is to build a special 
mausoleum for them either at Giza, near the Pyramids, or 
Heliopolis. 

The mausoleum would be an underground one, similar to 
those made by the ancient Egyptians, and the kings would be 
sealed down under the earth never again to be seen by the eye 
of man.” ' 

Sixthly, further criticisms have been levelled against the Adept’s 
astonishing assertion that there are entranced bodies in certain 
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hidden tombs which have lain there for thousands of Years. Quite 
frankly even I at first found this statement dillicult to credit. I he 

w 

thought that there might be the figures of men below the desert 
sands who had attained almost endless years, living in defiance of 
the natural laws of bodily decay and the ravages of time, simmered 

* m W w 

me also. But I have since become fully convinced of its p<>s.\ihility. 
And my belief is borne out by a striking scientific discovery, an 
account of which appeared in the Press and is reproduced here : 


"Members of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, probing in the 
Siberian ice, recently discovered at a depth of fifteen feet a number 
of primitive insects and small sea animals. These creatures are 
computed to have lain dormant since 1000 H.c. Notw ithstanding, 
they have now, by means of scientific thawing, been brought 
back to life. Immediately on resurrection, all showed an eagerness 


to resume their norma] functions; even the cues located beside 
them have been hatched: and from the frozen crawfish, Professor 
P. N. Kapterev, the leader of the expedition, has already bred 
ten new generations. 


As an example of Nature’s refrigerating powers, this research 

triumph is amazing. But scientists attach a far deeper significance 

to it. They foresee that if insects can survive for 3000 years, man 

might well accomplish a similar feat. In America, Dr. Ralph S. 

Willard, in his campaign to extinguish degenerate cells, has frozen 

a disease-attacked monkey solid, put it away for a period in an 

ice-box and then thawed it without the little creature show in*’ anv 
ill-effect.” 6 - 


Let this account be placed in juxtaposition with the following 
statement issued by a famous medical research scientist, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute: 

“There is a very remote possibility of postponing for a long 
period of time the death of a few' individuals. It is known that 
certain animals such as the small anthropoid, tardigradum. stop 
their metabolism when they are dried. A condition of latent life 
is thus induced. If, after a lapse of several weeks, one moistens 
these desiccated animals, they revive and are capable of leading 
nomral life again. Some individuals could he put into storage for 
long periods of time, brought back to normal existence for other 
periods, and permitted in this manner to live for several centuries." 

We shudder at the thought of death; what wonder that the fabled 
Ehxir of Life attracts as ever the imagination of man? We would 

prolong, if we could, our span of life to legendary limits. Yet none 
save certain rare Adepts possess and guard this secret. 
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Such are the six ‘confirmations’. A minor point may be also 
mentioned. I referred sceptically to the world-shaking events that 
were supposed to occur in September. 1936. as the inauguration of a 
new era. according to the expectations of the British-Israel cult, and 
ventured to assert that although measurements of so large and so 
concrete a structure as the Pyramid had been dragged in to support 
these and other claims, 1 could not find sufficient evidence to warrant 
such extraordinary assertions as were being made by the leaders of 
this cult. That fateful September passed over our heads in much 
the same manner that other months of these overstrained years have 
passed. 1 regret the disillusionment which must have come to the 
large English following of this cult, but the Great Pyramid was built 
with a nobler purpose than that of mere fortune-telling—on however 
large a scale—and part of that purpose I unveiled in my book. 

Yes, A Search in Secret Egypt startled not a few readers. That 
man lived and moved in an unseen world which interpenetrated our 
own and of which spirits, both human and non-human, were the 
invisible inhabitants was a thought not altogether new to them, for 
both manhood’s bibles and childhood's fables made reference to 
such a world; but that this world was still an ever-present reality, as 
real as Broadway in New York and the Place de la Madeleine in 
Paris, was news that exploded in the minds of some with sudden 
force. 

The fundamental lesson of this book, however, is the lesson of 
man’s survival after death. He steps out of the body, as one steps 
out of a prison, and does not perish with it. For man is mind, not 
matter. If this book has done nothing more than to remind the 
modern world of those vanished and forgotten Mystery-cults of 
antiquity, wherein this truth was vividly taught and amply demon¬ 
strated, it will have justified its existence. When man will com¬ 
prehend again that he carries his life onward even after the grave 
claims his body, he may halt his hurried existence and begin to 
acquire a nobler sense of responsibility. Yet even then, it must be 
remembered that mere survival is not the same as enduring 
immortality. 

me 

Finally, one thing which the company of both educated and 
simply Muhammadan Egyptians did for me. and which 1 in turn 
endeavoured to do for my readers, was to correct the false, stupid 
and unjust conception which I. in common with most Europeans, 
had formed of their noble religion. Islam is a great faith and has 
been admirably suited to the lands wherein it first spread. 

§ 

The book which gave me the least pleasure to write was A 
Message from Arimachala, which was so unpopular that it has never 
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got very far in circulation, whilst its title unfortunately led to a little 
misunderstanding of its contents. It is a book of pointed criticism, 
unconventional in form and spirit, unshapely in literary construction, 
an indictment of the materialistic foundations of our modern civiliza¬ 
tion and therefore necessarily destructive in tone. The drawing of 
such a picture of the spiritual darkness of our times, stroked in a 
few jerky phrases and broken paragraphs, was a task as disagreeable 
to me as its result must have been to my readers. It is my aim in 
life to be definitely constructive, to help in building up a new and 
better world of fruitful ideas, yet somehow I could not escape from 
writing A Message from Arunacliala. I felt, as by a complete com¬ 
pulsion, that it had to be done, and in truth I hope never to write 
such a work again. Moreover, owing to my time-pressed circum¬ 
stances at the period of its production, it was left somewhat crude 
and unpolished. It was a bit of rough iron-ore; I had not the time 
then, nor have I the desire now, to work it over into some more 
attractive article. 

Because I aired a few flippant jokes in between the pages and 
sought to lighten my weightier aphorisms with sparse and brief 
efforts at wit, some readers took offence and looked askance 
at the whole message. Life is full of tears for the thinker, and 
if perforce he dips his pen in the cupfuls he collects, should he 
not keep a few smiles up his sleeve wherewith to sprinkle his 
sad pages? Why should not philosophers be frolicsome on rare 
occasions? Need that necessarily make them less sincere? Even 
if life were nothing more than time’s miserable interlude in the 
blissful existence of eternity, it will become a little more toler¬ 
able if we pass through it to the musical accompaniment of a 
few laughs. 

The bitterness of that little volume was too extreme and some of 
its social criticisms were deliberately exaggerated so that I might 
drive home my points more forcibly—I freely confess that now I 
would certainly greatly tone down its pages did I have the will to 
rewrite it but the tragic history of our epoch, with its chaos and 
futility and strife and bloodshed, its tense, uneasy peace, its menaced 
future, no less than the fools’ festival in which we find ourselves 
may perhaps be cited in part justification. “The Soul may sit lonely 
and sad, surrounded by mechanical miracles,” wrote Zangwill and 
my book reflected that kind of sadness. It did endeavour, however, 
to show that the vicissitudes of present-day politics and society 
cannot change the eternal truth of man’s spiritual royalty in Nature, 
and the second part did endeavour to provide some helpful 
and constructive hints for spiritually illuminating ordinary daily 
life and perhaps that may be a further justification of its 
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It is perhaps nothing else than the logical fitness of things that 
I should have carried my Indian quest of spiritual truth a stage 
further and gone into the wild region and long horizons of the 
stupendous Himalayas themselves. For the 1500-mile long rugged 
range which eternally watches India has been the Holy Land of its 
peoples, the sacred region where their fabled gods and famous spiri¬ 
tual teachers, sages and yogis, lived and, people say, even still live, and 
where intrepid devotees still tend the lamps of their lofty sanctuaries. 

Himalaya is to the Hindus what Palestine is to the Jews and 
Christians. Pilgrims still plod patiently up the narrow, winding 
trails to the great shrines of Amarnath, Badrinath, Gangotri and 
Jumnotri, enduring various hardships, and risking accident or ill¬ 
ness, for the sake of being in a region which their most ancient 
traditions have linked with holiness and which must ever impress 
itself upon their eyes as the most beautiful and the most impressive 
in all India. 

And so I, too, settled for a time among these lonely mountains, 
whose untouched grandeur made me weep with shame at my own 
unworthiness. I selected the little kingdom of Tehri-Garwhal State 
on the Tibetan border as the setting of my spiritual endeavour, 
because there, amid the grandest mountain 'scenery of the whole 
world, one could find that utter remoteness from civilization which 
was essential to my purpose at that time. I too went there on a 
pilgrimage, albeit of a different kind from that upon which most 
pilgrims usually go. I went into utter solitude, living alone with 
nothing else for company than the wild beasts of the massive forests, 
the lofty deodar trees and the snow-clad giants which towered over¬ 
head. I tried during my stay to practise what was indeed a form of 
yoga, yet it was nothing more than the yoga of complete stillness. 
I let body and mind slip into the most quiescent state it seemed 
possible to attain. I wanted, in the words of the Psalmist, to “be still 
and know that I am God.” 

During my travels among the superb peaks and deep ravines 
and during my residence in their solitudes, I kept a journal, a kind 
of unconventional diary, in which I wrote down from time to time 
descriptions of the sublime scenery around me, as well as reflections 
upon various topics which came into my head. In addition, I noted 
in it something about the spiritual experiences which I underwent 
during my adventures into stillness. Selections from this journal 
came into print and made a bow to the public under the title of 
A Hermit in the Himalayas . My publishers called it a literary 
cocktail—so varied were its contents—and doubtless they were 
right. Anyway, I hope that it paid my tribute of homage t<? 
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the grandeur of the Himalayas and to the divine atmosphere 
which I found among its granite heights—so remote from a 
railroaded world! 

Such are the works which have passed out of the pointed tip of 
my pen. Each has its distinct and separate message for those who 
care to ponder over its lines, and not merely skim over its pages, 
whilst two at least have shown the world what wonderful know¬ 
ledge lies hid in holy India and mystic Egypt. People who expect 
me always to write in the same vein and upon the same theme do 
not grasp the fact that these writings are simply different facets of 
one and the same crystal—all express the truth as I have found it. 
This is not to say that all have equal value, because there exist 
different degrees of truth; the latter is ever relative to our under¬ 
standing : and it is man’s duty to seek the highest as I hope it shall 
be mine to know and express it in a future work. This, again, at 
once lays its comprehension open only to the few, because the 
masses desire and comprehend truth only when it comes dressed up 
in impressive veilings and heralded by loud trumpetings. Hence 
they perceive, not so much the truth, but its robes. Hence, too, my 
desire to present in these books some of these varied aspects before 
I finally mount into the rarefied air of the sublime ultimate verity, 
whither, I know, few will care to mount with me. Yet that verity is 

the sole cause of our being and its realization the sole purport of 
our incarnation. 

However, it may be that these works, these intimate thoughts, 
and these published reports shall not be without their use. When 
I witness the spectacle of a world not long since plunged in deadly 
combat and now preparing to plunge, if the adverse elements conquer 
and destiny permits, in still deadlier combat that can lead only to 
general self-destruction, I am tempted to think that I have not 
written quite in vain. I know that some thousands of people wring 
from my writings the faith that justice, however delayed, must in 
the end be done, that man’s very self is unkillable and therefore 
immortal; they find therein a little light on their path, a little inspira¬ 
tion wherewith to assist their endeavours after a nobler life, and a 
little consolation to mitigate the weight of their worldly burdens. 
And when I read and hear the distorted doctrines that pass current 
for philosophy, the unreal and intolerant practices of religion, and 
perceive the relentless pressure of a cruel materialism upon rich and 
poor alike, I am glad to have borne witness to a few eternal verities 
which the prejudices of the age can never destroy. 

Once again the inner bidding has come to me, to take up the 
following work and to do it as an act of service, and in the face of 
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such imperious command my own personal will falls powerless. 
I have therefore obeyed and in the obeying have tried to enter into 
my task in that spirit of devoted service which was demanded of me. 
These pages, this gospel of inspired thought and action, this exposi¬ 
tion of the way towards Overself—to me one of the grandest and 
most important conceptions ever held before the mind of mankind, 
and one of unearthly beauty—are a fitting sequel to my earlier 
writings. I call it the grandest because we live only when we touch 
our sacred Source; otherwise we merely exist. 

Moreover, the three years which have elapsed since The Secret 
Path was written have been years of wider experience of these deeper 
truths and of considerable expansion in personal realization. My 
understanding of them is, I hope, now more profound and I there¬ 
fore feel myself in a better position to handle the subject more 
comprehensively, more accurately and with a clearer vision of the 
true relation of these truths to our practical, everyday existence. 
The Secret Path was merely an introduction, an incomplete outline, 
but in the present work I endeavour to elaborate more fully the 
same technique, to formulate a complete method of inward thought 
and inward living, and produce a precise and definite exposition of 
this difficult theme of divine self-comprehension. Hence I can 
personally testify to the worth of the spiritual methods explained 
here; not by theory or hearsay do I understand them, but out of 
first-hand knowledge gained over a long experience. 

Because I have sought to work out the thesis of this volume a 
little more philosophically, scientifically and analytically, than in 
my previous volumes, because, more than ever, I wish to show how 


the truth concerning human existence may be philosophically and 
rationally reached, I have deliberately adopted a different style 
throughout this work, although never departing, I hope, from the 
language of common-sense, that is to say, from the language of life 
itself. 1 have soberly and seriously substituted the impersonal for 
the personal, the coldness of calm analysis for the heat of passionate 
conviction, and I have had the hardihood to use a dry, semi-academic 
style which is not my normal wear. For the same reason, I have 
avoided as far as possible all unnecessary reference to the occult, 
the psychic and that obscure, ‘borderline’ knowledge and so-called 
superstition to which the mysterious nature of the constitution of 
man has given rise, but which science disdains for the most part to 


sift. In any case, this domain is infinitely less important 


. 1 . _ _ 


divine and holy. One memorable word from the lips of Jesus or 


Krishna or Muhammad is worth all the wonderful feats of the 


occultists. 


I endeavour to lay bare in these pages some of the secret, subtle, 
but definite laws that govern the working of man’s inmost mind. 
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his soul, so far as I have been able to ascertain them. AU education, 

whether of the primary school or of the university, is but elementary 

if it takes no account of the sacred self and the unfolding thereof. 

Obedience to these laws will put us into tune with the best in life. 

One point to which attention should be drawn is important, 

because it reveals the difference seen in truth when one takes up a 

higher standpoint. A Search in Secret Egypt preached the doctrine 

of psychical survival, a doctrine whose value is purely relative to 

that of the physical body, because it was intended to reach an order 

of minds more held by that body and by the personal ego. It did 

not teach the doctrine of spiritual immortality, which is quite a 

different matter. The former perpetuates the personal ego, the latter 
dissolves it. 

In the present work, which is intended to reach a rarer type of 
mind, the standpoint taken is consequently higher and therefore the 
necessity of surrendering the ego to the Overself is underlined; this 
alone is the true doctrine of immortality. 

Every writer or teacher must perforce take up a different position 
according to the grade of development of the mind with which he 
is dealing. Therefore, If I declared in A Search in Secret Egypt that 

x was true > but now write in The Quest of the Overself that y is true, 
neither statement cancels out the other: it simply means that I am 

writing now for readers in a different or higher grade of develop- 
menb Even so, the purpose of these pages should not be miscon¬ 
strued. They are designed to show a yoga-path suited to Western 
people, a path whose fruit is serenity of mind, control of thought 
and desire, and power to utilize higher forces of being. In short 
they show how to achieve certain satisfactions, but they do not 
attempt at this stage to solve the mystery of the universe. That which 
our leading scientists are still vainly seeking and forgotten philo¬ 
sophers have given up in despair of ever finding, has been the 
treasured possession of a rare few in India since that dateless 
antiquity when this wisdom was whispered by word of mouth alone 

, Wh ”? e shadows lts on gin is utterly lost. It is beyond the 
anri r° 8lS ’ the train ing of yoga is a necessary mental 

and moral discipline which prepares one to receive the priceless 

nfThn u u Ut u TRUTH ‘ When 0f mind and concentration 

h f e been gamed ’ then onJ y wil1 one be fit and ready to 

a f mfihon ! h S a 2 SU t btle and / artIing wisdom which n ot one person in 
a mDion has yet grasped, and a codified scientific teaching whose 

irrefragable certitudes have yet to be developed for all time 8 

n„n ArCh t° °, glSt l excavating in Egypt have discovered a leaf of a 

KS m Ti, b 0 I?^~ that 0f ° x y rh ynchus—containing eight sayings of 
s. The discovers assigned the probable date of their papyrus as 
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about A D. 200. Among these sayings there exists a sentence of 
striking force, whose remarkable similarity to the constantly repeated 
message of the philosophers of antiquity is noteworthy. 

Jesus said: “And the Kingdom of Heaven is within you; and 

whomsoever shall know himself shall find it.” 

The book is one help toward knowing oneself. The portrait of 
self which it produces may be unfamiliar to most of us, but whoever 
heeds it sufficiently will find ultimately that the soul is not un¬ 
knowable. The man who thinks that these statements are merely 
fanciful speculations and that these experiences are merely mental 
hallucinations, suffers from the delusion of what is but a day in 
world history. Materialism, as a plausible explanation which has 
never properly succeeded in explaining life, may prevail for a time 
but with further time it will fall down with crippled feet. 

May this age not be so alien to a true life that it cannot give 
hospitality to a few of these thoughts! 


CHAPTER II 

THE MYSTERY OF MAN 

The first, and for some considerable time one may say the ruling, 
thought which vividly dominates an infant child’s consciousness is 
the awareness of /. The last thought which moves with the spirit of 
the tenement of the brain at death is also that of I. During the 
intervening years between these two points of birth and death— 
years which make up that composite picture of commonplace events, 
unrehearsed comedies, occasional tragedies, brief sunshine and 
lingering shadows that we call life—the chief preoccupation of most 
human beings is with that same /. 

Strange as it may seen, this / is shrouded in mystery, rooted in 
obscurity and more ignorant of itself than of anything else in the 
world around it. Yet man is not naturally conscious of this ignor¬ 
ance; such consciousness comes to him only when he starts to 
become curious about his sense of identity and to think about him¬ 
self. Then his chief puzzle becomes himself, rivalling that of the 
Sphinx, and his greatest problem likewise himself. Whenever he has 
the courage and initiative to question life and keep on questioning 
it, to interpret his human experience without previous preconcep¬ 
tions, he will be amazed at his inability to understand the Truth» 
the full truth concerning his relation as an individual to the great '. 
Life-Force in which all things live, move and have their being affldy 
of which he himself is but a single expression. 
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Feeble laggards though we still are in the immense and silent 
cosmic evolution, wc must remember that the universe reaches its 
supreme visible manifestation in the human kingdom, whose com¬ 
plex character embodies most of the elements and principles which 
are to be found in the simpler manifestations. Thus in the successful 
analysis of man we may hope to find the first key to the universe 
itself. Indeed, in the general world-conception of current science the 
objective universe is fast falling back towards a set of symbols 
offered by Nature to human consciousness. The Law of Relativity 
has shown matter and time indefinitely to be such derivative con¬ 
cepts, and the Quantum Theory has carried us so far away from the 
old-fashioned ‘mass’ explanations of matter that the acute scientist 
must sooner or later perceive that the limit of scientific research will 

not be surpassable without first surpassing the present limits of 
human awareness. 

Dean Inge has somewhere said that “from the astronomical point 
of view we are only creatures of a day.” It is one of the sad results 
of scientific as well as philosophic research, that we become deeply 
aware of the transient nature of the multitude of forms which con¬ 
stitute a universe. We are forced to meditate upon the fact of 
mortality and are sometimes appalled by the idea of the futility of 
all human endeavour. Hence the existence of every religion. 

Out of man’s efforts to comprehend his real self have arisen all 
the religions, both great and small, many philosophical systems and 
a few sciences as well as those obscure and now vanished secret 
ores and ritual-paths which were paved in secrecy and which led 

5tery ' te “ ples ° f antiquity. Yet, in spite of all these 

that their understandings of, and control over life suffice them is 
amazingly small, so small indeed that most of us flee from ourselves 

of hum V a e r UCtaritly aCCCpted the bankrupt belief that the mystery 

we can never completely transcend our spiritual ignorant and 
human weakness. Such is the perpetual bewilderment of the human 
mind when pondering upon itself. Yet surely this attkude o resign" 
bon this timid fear of challenging existence for its reluctant secret 
ch sometimes unhappily degenerates into sloth and indifference 
concerning the spiritual aspect of life, is unworthy of man whn 
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white matter called the brain, within the tortuous convolutions of 
which the process called thinking takes place, producing impressions, 
ideas and arguments. Furthermore, he also knows that within this 
body various feelings such as those of aspiration, sex, love, hate, 
jealousy, fear and so on arise from time to time and move him to 
appropriate action on the physical planes, according to whichever 
of these feelings dominates the others. For the average man, these 
things constitute his ‘make-up’, his ‘I’. He is aware of little else in 
himself and he makes this limited conception suffice for most of the 
contingencies of his everyday life. And, truly, unless one starts to 
reflect upon the matter, one may very well pass through life and 
find such a conception moderately satisfying. 

Yet consider for a moment that a man is nothing more than this 
fleshly frame and then try to perceive the full implication of such a 
statement. Here is a creature entirely composed of various physical 
substances and chemical elements in different degrees of combina¬ 
tion, tightly held together within a bag of skin, yet these inert and 
apparently unintelligent substances—such as carbon, nitrogen and 
phosphorus—which we find in man do when thus combined manifest 
a living principle, a strange vitality and capacity for intelligent pur¬ 
posive thought and self-conscious action. 

Is this not an extraordinary mystery? 

Has any scientist yet solved it? The answer is none Why? 
Because no scientist in any country of the world has, as yet been 
able to assemble these constituent chemical elements of a man’s 
body into one homogeneous creature of his own fabrication which 
lives moves, talks and acts like a man. On the other hand, many 
scientists have issued their opinions, have built up clever and in¬ 
genious systems and theories, mostly materialistic in basis, which 

finalNh? e t £ P am t ? an ' The test of evei T theory, however, must 

encl n Vwi C eXpenments of the laboratory or the experi- 
,, ° f l f ^ seIf : Whe u n one of th ese scientists can create a man by 
e? °5 cheni,str y he will have proved his theory—not before. 
Science, knowing so much of other things, still lags in compre- 
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holds out a hope that for the first time in his lone history man may 
be enabled to obey the command. Know Thyself!” 

The Hindus, who have enquired deeply into these matters for 
many thousand years before the first Western scientist started to 
think, have built heir doctrines generally on the tacit assumption of 
the existence of a universal spirit which inter-penetrates and trans¬ 
cends simultaneously the world and the creatures who dwell therein; 
they assert, therefore, that the human spirit possesses in itself the 
ie\elation it seeks. Thanks to an education which follows scientific 
lines inasmuch as it takes nothing for granted, we can accept no 
such statement. We can begin only bv affirming that which we know 
to be indisputable, the fact of self-existence. We may, indeed, feel 
that we are surrounded by a higher order of life than the merely 
material, but because it eludes our perception we must regard it as 
dlusory. And so modern man has become that curious" creature 
which feeds at the breasts of Divinity and yet knows it not! This 
spinning globe could not turn on its axis if there were not the pro¬ 
pulsive energy of a higher power at its core, but to the educated 
mind it is nothing more than a subject for geological investigation' 
Man is in no doubt as to the existence of his mind-modern 
life makes too many demands upon it for that-yet he persists in 

STk" 2 ^ oft ' re P cated assertion of the psychologists now 
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point of solid ground above the whirlpool of external things, from 
which to regard this mystery of life and mind. Generally, they only 
do this under the pressure of great sorrow, emotional crisis or other 
upheavals, which temporarily drive them in upon themselves and 
make all the activity which centres around the ‘I’, the individual 
ego, seem futile and meaningless. Strangely enough, it is when people 
reach that point when “life no longer seems worth living” that they 
begin to become really interested in the spiritual aspect of life, 
whereas before they had only been interested in the material; it is* 
at this point that they turn to religion for consolation, to philosophy 
for comprehension, and when these two do not attract or suffice, 
to strange and unorthodox cults for heretical glimmers of light. 

Yet, to whatever source they may turn for inner guidance and 
enlightenment, they will always find themselves ultimately face to 
face with the mystery of the self, which is ever demanding, albeit 
silently, their profounder investigation. It is therefore imperative 
that man should realize this and make self-understanding one of the 
primary motives of his life. Until he does this, religion, philosophy, 
higher psychology, and in short, all avenues of non-sensuous know¬ 
ledge, will continue to confuse and baffle him. 

Life has certainly created man, but the mysteries involved in 
his creation have by no means been revealed to him as yet. It is 
therefore not surprising that Nature’s profoundest and most tanta¬ 
lizing secret is also her most important one. However, let us not 
hesitate to question her. 


In eightieth year, when he was drying after a bath, rugged 

scotch Carlyle looked mournfully down at his withered ancient limbs 

and began to shout frenziedly: “What the devil then am I?” and to 
pluck at his flesh. 


The writer will give an answer to Carlyle’s oft-asked question. 
Interrogation is the door which leads to revelation 
A silent revolution has been taking place in physical sciences 
ever since the Great War. The naive materialism of the nineteenth 
century no longer appears credible, and is pitifully out of date, while 
e eory of relativity, the quantum theory and wave mechanics 
are transforming our view of the universe. When the solid atom was 

b r e “ up mto . electnc charges and then dissolved into pristine 
ether, the materialist was robbed of his matter! We are beginning 

Fatnt d ?° tnnes of the ancients, the teachings of Babylonia, 

d F In -? a ’ but we are doing so by the of modem scientific 
progress. Evidence accumulates that science is beginning to say the 

same thmgs as those forgotten ancients, albeit in a different way. 

rhVteH h Ju publl ? hed boo . ks and articles the writer has repeatedly pre- 

unveL? if i h f 1S . Wentieth centur y will witness the widespread 

g f life s secret in a rational and scientifically accepted 
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manner. It is not without sufficient reason that this prophecy is 
made. Only then will the human race begin to co-operate intelligently 
with Nature’s hidden plan of our universe. It is not by chance that 
a distinguished scientist like Millikan has to confess: “We have 
found in our life-time more new relations in physics than have come 
to light in all the preceding ages put together, and the stream of 
discovery as yet shows no signs of abatement.” 

Yes, it is not so long ago that the world was explained by science 
m terms of mechanical engineering. Matter was simply solid, un¬ 
changeable substance, a collection of solid atoms, and nothing more, 
lhe universe was a machine; there was no mvstery about it Now 
science is giving an explanation in terms of mathematical physics. 
The universe has become a set of symbols possessing mathematical 
relanons Thus we have journeyed from the material to the mental 
When all the present researchers have had their say, we shall be 
ready to take the next step forward. Physics will join friendly hands 
ith metaphysics^ And then science will explain the world in terms 
of philosophy The universe will be neither merely mechanical nor 
merely symbolic. The advanced thinkers are already approachin" 
conclusions which the present work foreshadows and which the 
writer s future work shall more plainly unveil. 

It is not by mere chance alone that renowned scientists of the 
nineteenth century—men like Kelvin, Poincare, Rayleigh and Helm 

fo°ceT W „ h a °, V ;? h in, ° *“* had " 

forced to alter their earlier conceptions of this universe in face of 

e sta rtling discoveries which were suddenly made The Rbnmen 
rays, the electron, and the quantum were three revelations which 
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Let him therefore attend to his own business, interfering with none, 
and working with a spirit of goodwill toward all, glad that other 
lights exist to show man where to tread more safely amid the un¬ 
certainties of existence. In this spirit, alone, does he offer his own 
contribution, hoping that it may serve some as he would have been 
happy to have received similar help during the darker days of his 
own apprenticeship to life. 

Who or what is the Soul? Is immortality really true? What is 
the meaning of eternity? And where is heaven? There are no quick 
and convincing answers to these questions. These are problems that 
also preoccupied the sages and seers of antiquity, and especially of 
the Orient. They delved deeply, found their solutions and gave 
expression to their discoveries in language and style that suited their 
land and time. The ancient lores and primitive cultures contain 
genuine and correct answers to these riddles that trouble the modem 
mind also. Moreover, these sages made it possible for others to reach 
the same discoveries by themselves, because they worked out 
methods of religious approach or psychological techniques which 
were the key to vital personal experience of the realm of spirit. Such 
methods were indeed effective, but are now somewhat too remote 
from our own tastes, temperaments and circumstances. 

The reclusive yogis of India, the bland sages of China, the 
powerful initiate-priests of Egypt, the God-ravished Sufis of Persia, 
the vanished Druids of early Britain and the chief Inca priests of 
America, among others were custodians of psychological knowledge; 
they knew of a certain Way, and some among them practised it. It 
yielded them astonishing spiritual transformations. Their feebler 
descendants of today have mostly forgotten or ignored that Way 
and only a rare few practise it. Salvation will come to us of the 
West when we re-learn this method—now nearly lost in the shadows 
of darkening antiquity—revise it to suit our own environment, re¬ 
state it in modern terms and re-embrace its regular practice. 

This need of a modern revision is essential. Archaic accents 
require an interpreter. For instance, experience with many people 
shows that the old Indian mode of discussing and answering these 
questions in talk and in writing, seems too far removed from our 
mundane affairs, too alien and unfamiliar in tradition and tempera¬ 
ment to be of much use and attraction to Europeans. In reality 
this is not so, but because external forms need to be respected, we 
Westerners need a more modern and practical method of presenta¬ 
tion of the same truths as have been taught since time immemorial 
by bearded yogis on Ganges banks and revered Rishces in Hima¬ 
layan caves. When presented in the ancient manner they seem to 
possess an unreal character and an utter impracticability of being 
applied in the teeming world which surges around the great cities 
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of London, Paris and New York. Moreover, if we have to learn a 

new technique, we need not waste our time and energies in learning 
a new terminology. 

We can no longer feel a kinship with the mysterious people who 
solve their spiritual problems within the high walls of pylon-gated 
temples in Egypt, nor believe that the grotesque architecture of 
Yucatan is an expression of spiritual aspirations like unto our own. 

Supreme among the ancient lores is the Indian, because it still 
lives when others have perished, and because India is the land which 
has mothered the deepest thought of man, as Egypt was the father 

of his most marvellous magic and Greece was the parent of his 
highest efforts at creating beauty. 

Every philosophy and religion which has appeared in Europe, 
finds its counterpart in those which dot the long history of India, 
whilst in addition the latter land has possessed secret systems of 
mental training nurtured by the yogis who roam through forests 
or dwell among mountain recesses. At the head of these reclusive 
men stands Patanjali, who provided the first recorded textbook of 
yoga methods. He is honoured as the founder of the system, indeed, 
by many Hindus, but in this opinion they are undoubtedly wrong! 
Yoga, in essence, is nothing else than the indrawing of man’s mind 
toward his inner god-like self; it is not an artificial system but a 
fact of Nature, which has been discovered involuntarily by other 
men, and there were certainly those who lived prior to Patanjali in 
other lands (prehistoric Egypt, for instance) who practised this 
ummg.mwards toward their divine self. His book was never 
intended for indiscriminate publication, but was expounded and ex- 
plam ed verbally only to selected pupils; no others could have access 


to ? US ■ taUgh v, t , in pr ‘ vate was not altogether dissimilar 

to what some Grecian philosophers taught in public for the same 

^ nS thr ° Ugh the mind of the wo rld from east to west 
and teaches the same ancient path to all alike: Man, Know Thyself 

For example, Socrates himself practised methods of absorbed 

meditation which Patanjali’s doctrine of direct contemplation plainly 

inculcated. Both culminated in the trance state, Socrates demonstra/ 
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campaign, Socrates was found by a soldier standing still in one place 
where he had been since early dawn, fixed in profound meditation. 
At noon attention was drawn to him and the wondering crowd 
thereafter watched the sun go down but Socrates still kept to his 
trance. There he stood all night and at break of day he offered up 
a prayer to the sun and thus returned to normal activity. This is 
precisely the same as the Nirvikalpa Samadhi of the Hindus. 

Hindus who have been following the practices of Patanjali in 
an unbroken line of tradition since pre-Socratic days, have had 
identical experiences. The writer has seen several instances of similar 
trances among living yogis of today. 

But however interesting these primordial ideas and practices of 
the past may be to the readers of the present, the fact remains that 
they were especially suited to their own primitive epochs, and not 
ours, to their own simpler surroundings, and not those intellectual 
backgrounds and complex environments which hem in the modem 
man. Revision and re-adaptation and alignment with science are 
indeed called for. Whilst we must honour the wise men of antiquity 
with the utmost respect and whilst the best exponents of spirituality 
still exist, if rarely, in the countries of the East rather than of the 
West; whilst, too, we ought to give India our profoundest homage 
and respect as the Mother-land of comprehensive religion and grand 
philosophies and remarkable yogic techniques, we of the Western 
hemisphere need to remember that the ancient forms of spiritual 
approach are difficult of application in our own lives and circum¬ 
stances, with their new necessities; we are forced, whether we care 
to or not, to take from antiquity and from its legatees in the Orient 
of today only so much nutriment as we can digest. We must re-work 
this knowledge, now so remote-seeming, into a fabric of practical 
utility to ourselves. Wisdom is not less wisdom because it is inspired 
with twentieth-century freshness. 

Such a task is not easy. On the contrary, it is fraught with the 

widest difficulties and the present writer would not have dared to 

pretend his competence for it had he not been assured of the direct 

guidance and helpful counsel of living Oriental Adepts and Sages. 

Some of them, too, recognize the necessity of expressing this hoary 

knowledge in modem terminology and of readjusting its demands 

to the conformation of the conscious outlook of the twentieth 

century, without, however, yielding one iota of those fundamental 

conditions which must for ever mark all genuine spiritual self- 
discipline. 

This is no aspersion on either antiquity or the Orient; on the 
contrary, what we have gained in width they possess in depth, and it 
is a question which of the two dimensions is the more desirable. We 
ought not to lay a flattering unction unto our souls merely because 
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we inhabit the Western hemisphere and flourish in the twentieth 
century. Where the primitives penetrated the sources of human life, 
the modems have extended their research over the entire terrestrial 
globe whereon that existence subsists. Where our pre-medieval fore¬ 
fathers asserted that real knowledge came from within, we declare 
that it must come from without. However, we have to get on with 
the inexorable business of daily living in the environment wherein 
we find ourselves; so let us henceforth endeavour to mingle the best 
of both East and West, ancient and modern, so far as we°can. 

And the writer does claim after long study of various yoga 
systems and philosophies, their most valuable element has been 
abstracted and incorporated in the present work, yet no demand 

whatever is made of the reader to familiarize himself with unfamiliar 
abstruse Indian or other modes of expression. 

He will find here the quintessence of the best Oriental techniques 

expressed in words which are familiar and comprehensible to 
Occidental minds. 


§ 

In ancient times advanced spiritual methods were almost always 
prescribed only for those who had renounced the world and its 
temptations, who had withdrawn into monasteries or convents or 
S h 111 awa y “*> th e desert, the jungle and the mountain c^ve. 

Iaims of the spirit than were those ancient people. The wav to a 

outside ifi Can ’ 3nd mUSt bB f ° Und ’ in 3nd thr ° Ugh the worl to °ot 

a bdlnhe^wriw techn ;, que ’ therefore, which is based upon such 

Yet he is convinced that for the vast majority of normal Jennie' 

ar( T ° ot consciously seeking the Absolute Reality the ultimate 
goal set for human reach, but will be content if they succeed in 

frustrated effort wrm , dl scouragement which comes of 

aside if • ’ *°° dl ® cid t to make them turn imoatientlv 

Nevertheless Tn wh® within their compass 

sive greed the hot raoours'nf 00 al ?. orbed m the glamours of exces- 

matter o?Z“ as »“>« 3 vague and vapid 
ultimately i, s^retly over death. 
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lhat furthers its development and enrichment finally but openly 
triumph over our contemporary soulless materialism. 

The answer to man's deepest queries is, finally, that a certain 
elfort is demanded of him, a certain spiritual and personal practice 
which acts through an inward process somewhat in the manner of a 
pneumatic drill, which bores slowly and steadily through the earth of 
his being until eventually it strikes the solid rock of the True Divine 
Self seemingly buried so far below the surface. This practice has some¬ 
thing of the nature of prayer in it, something of the nature of sus¬ 
tained intellectual effort along a single line—generally called medita¬ 
tion, but also termed mental quiet and concentration in these pages 
—yet at the same time, paradoxically enough, its most advanced 
phase is an utter absence of any effort whatsoever. Through such 
practice, persistently and hopefully performed, man may eventually 
discover his own deathless spirit, even whilst living in this body of 
frail flesh, for an unbroken line of witnesses who have lived in 
different countries of the world from the prehistoric border-line until 
this era of civilization’s supreme zenith, testify to this truth. 

We must clarify our minds upon this subtle and obscure subject. 
Mental mastery, indeed, cannot be constrained within the limits of a 
set of fixed rules and formulated principles like most of the other 
arts. The more advanced practices are too delicate, too elusive, to be 
taught properly through the inanimate printed page, and must be 
learned in the time-honoured way, i.e. from a competent personal 
teacher. Such a teacher is hard to find in this meditation-scorning 
modern age, while most of the aspirants themselves fail of accep¬ 
tance even when fortune brings them within his orbit for a time. 
This happens because they really fail within themselves to pass the 
silent tests which the laws under which he works impose upon them 
—tests of their intuitiveness, spiritual ripeness, keenness and fidelity. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible to study and master the elementary 
and intermediate stages of meditation without the help of such a 
teacher, and such instruction can easily be communicated through 
writing. And although it is not possible to condense into a few pages 
what has been discovered during a lifetime’s research in this most 
important of all topics, it is with the object of providing simple, 
impartial and practical explanations of the art that this volume has 
been written. 

There exist quite a number of ways in which we can start the 
exercises and each way possesses a particular appeal, or brings 
results more readily to one person than to another. Considered from 
the point of view of the final goal which is to be obtained, one 
method may be as good as the other, provided it suits one’s personal 
make-up, temperament and inclinations. 

Normally, man jogs along quite unaware of what depth lies 
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below the surface of his being, like a floating iceberg whose greater 
part lies hidden beneath the waves. Professor William James, the 
renowned Harvard psychologist, considered the discovery of the 
subconscious mind one of the greatest discoveries ever made by 
man. It meant that we are conscious of only a small part of what 
goes on in our minds. Ninety per cent of our brain action goes on 
entirely without our knowledge in the subconscious. All methods of 
meditation, therefore, are based on a certain principle, and that is. 
the throwing of the conscious mind out of gear by means of some 
physical, mental or emotioned device, in order to make us aware 
of its deeper levels. 

Owing to the infinite diversity of individuals there is no one fixed 
method of approach for all. Therefore the wise man will not quarrel 
about the way of attainment; he will allow to all a perfect freedom 
to choose the way that suits each best, well knowing that the ultimate 
attainment is, and must be, identically the same. There is but one 
higher power throughout the universe and whoever contacts it today 
will find it exactly the same as it was two thousand years ago and 
as it will be two thousand years hence. The divine essence does not 
change, but man’s ideas about it do. 

The form of meditation most familiar to Western people is that 
of religious mysticism. The great saints of Christendom, such as 
Augustine, Justin, John of the Cross, Teresa, Thomas a Kempis, 
and George Fox have told how they have risen to wondrous heights 
of religious ecstasy and glimpsed holy reality by repeatedly con¬ 
templating the mental image, life and teachings of their sublime 
Leader, Jesus Christ, frequently combined with rigidly ascetic self- 
disciplines. Needless to say, the effectiveness of such a form depends 
partly upon the possession of a deeply religious temperament and 

partly upon the intense reverence which wells up during such silent 
mental worship. 

A man may, by intense devotion to God or one of God’s incar¬ 
nated messengers, actually lift himself through the power of his 
purified emotion into the same divine experience wherein he, too, 

can feel his personality melting away into the larger being of the 
Soul. 

In this rational, all-enquiring and rather sceptical age, however, 
there are large numbers of people who do not feel attracted to such 
a path. No religious Personage excites their deep reverence or joyous 
worship, although he may attract their sincere respect. Religion and 
its sanctions have lost their power to convince and such people 
often exist in a semi-critical, semi-indifferent spiritual atmosphere. 
Intellect, rather, receives most of their worship, while the cold figure 
of Science stands pedestalled in their shrines. One should not blame 
them. The value placed upon religious dogmas and hollow forms 
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has served to make a sophistry of Truth; it has turned jugglers in 
theological lore into the masters of mankind. 

w 

Who would exchange a visible seat on the Stock Exchange for a 
problematical seat in Paradise? This is the Age of Doubt, and we 
might as well admit it. Those who tremble at the sceptical chill 
which is in the air, are really trembling for their half-held creeds, 
for their rickety framework of inherited dogmas, and for the smug 
comfort of a faith which can be honoured without being followed. 
So let us not be over-pessimistic about the doubting proclivities of 
our time, but rather thank heaven for their existence, for perhaps 
we shall now begin to get at the truth of things. 

This docs not mean that there is not something of real worth in 
religion. Close all the church doors throughout the world, burn down 
every mosque, raze the temples to the ground and destroy the 
synagogues; discredit the origin of every dogma, show the shameful 
side of the history of every creed, and prove with perfect syllogisms 
that Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, Krishna and Buddha never existed 
—still there will rightly exist in the human soul a spiritual hunger 
which will remain unappeased until the old religions are restored or 
new ones formulated. 

Why? 

Because man has not lost, cannot lose his source in the Absolute. 

He has lost his awareness of it. Religions remind him of this loss. 
That tremendous awareness must be recovered. 

But is there no way whereby these doubting persons may practise 
meditation and win the mysterious Truth and Peace which it 
promises us? 

Such a wav certainly exists. 

• w 

The Western peoples possess analytic minds; that is the striking 
characteristic which has forced the writer to conclude that an 
analytic path alone is today best suited to them. We have analysed 
everything that is composed of chemical substances; it is time to 
analyse ourselves. The path which will accord well with this tendency 

that is so deeply ingrained in modern man must be based on the use 
of reason. 

Furthermore, considered from the point of view of freedom front 
theological accretions there is a path available which the writer can 
recommend to those who wish to cut loose front all ’isms and cults. 
That method is the Path of Introspective Self-Enquiry. It allies the 
rationality of analysis with the power of meditation. It peels off the 
constituents of human personality, like the outer skins of an onion, 
until its true lineament is revealed. It is an ever-open path which 
leads to the centre of man. and therefore anyone may travel it. The 
writer has himself practised it and learnt its basis in the mystic 
East, where he now pens these lines. Quite a number in the East 
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possess a natural genius for meditation, having been fortunate 
enough to have been trained in the habit since childhood. But the 
Western temperament does not easily forsake activity for meditation, 
and so he has been compelled to make considerable revisions, 
adaptations and additions to the instruction which he has received, 
in order to pass it on in a form both acceptable and suitable to the 
people of his own hemisphere. 

The method of approach here shown is a psychological and 
philosophical one, a method particularly chosen so as to accord with 
the scientific outlook of the modern world. This one practice of 
self-enquiry stands in a category apart. It is unique because it can 
be practised by anyone, anywhere and at any time. Almost all other 
practices bear some denominational label or other, demand for¬ 
bidding self-disciplines, require a profound faith on the part of those 
who take them up or need lifetimes of laborious effort and energy 
of prodigious magnitude. This art of self-enquiry, however, is simple, 
direct, primarily intellectual and utterly free from any connection 
with any particular religion or cult. The Muhammadan as well as 
the Christian may practise it equally well, and not less successfully 
than the Buddhist; the labourer may likewise take it up no less than 
the social dilettante. Therefore this art of self-enquiry is the only 
practice which will be recommended here. 


This path is no imaginary way with imaginary result; it offers 
realizable facts and not chimeras. One will contact the soul by 
acquaintance, and not merely by hearsay. Its fundamental basis 
has been known since the days of hoary antiquity. It is true that 
other ways, short cuts, exist, but such are not for the student working 
without guidance; they may be revealed only by a competent teacher 
to the few disciples whose worthiness and fidelity have been tested 
by time. The grace of such a teacher must be won or earned by 
intense devotion before initiation can be claimed. 


Those who care, then, may take up the path of spiritual self¬ 
enquiry, which because of its intellectual basis and because it is 
entirely free from any bias, has been the only one which the writer 
has expounded for popular practice for some years. He does not 
imitate the old orthodox ways of mysticism and yoga, but constructs 
a simplified and abbreviated technique definitely built up for our 
own epoch, an epoch wherein the life wholly devoted to meditation 

is wellnigh impossible and where most people are forced to live in 
constant activity. 


The author realizes that the workaday world of the average 
European has no time or patience for the long disciplines undertaken 
by Oriental seekers, nevertheless, he also realizes that there are 
practices of real worth contained in those disciplines, and they have 
accordingly been extracted. Few can make meditation a full-time 
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job nowadays, few can give much more than a half-hour daily. The 
path here presented is for such people, not merely for the dreamers 
or cranks, but for practical buisness men, office and factory workers, 
or professional men, no less than for those monastic-minded ones 
who are ready to renounce the world. 

He has had to think out analytically every step of the way from 
the normal every-day state of man to interior spiritual attainment, 
and repeat this again for the gradual return into daily activity. He 
has sought to write this book scientifically, carefully analysing his 
sensations at every step of his own practices, watching in himself 
the changes during the periods of entry into and emergence from 
mental quiet and the trance state; and studying the process of 
resuming ordinary activity whilst guarding against the loss of inner 
stillness. 

Whoever accepts these truths and practises this method will 
liberate his mind from its restlessness, give it peace, train it to look 
inward, and sharpen its concentrative power. Armed with this equip¬ 
ment, he will be ready, as hinted in the previous chapter, to enter 
upon a still higher path, the path to Ultimate Reality, Irrefragable 
Truth. At the very least he will experience a great renewal of soul, 
a vernal springtide of light, and his life will bloom with unseen 
asphodel. 

It is said of Emerson that a certain person, a mere humble 
washer-woman who was half-illiterate, was among those that 
frequently attended his lectures. And when she was questioned how 
much she understood of the transcendentalist’s sublime utterances, 
she said: “Whatever else it might be that I cannot understand, he 
tells me this one thing, that I am not a God-forsaken sinner and that 
I can really be a good woman. He has made me feel that I, too, 
am worth something in the sight of God, and not a despised creature, 
as they say.” 


If these pages could convince the present-day equivalents of this 
washer-woman in a like manner, to deride the witness of their present 
degeneration and to prophesy their ultimate arisal into a diviner 
condition, the writer would be happy indeed. 


CHAPTER in 

THE ANALYSIS OF THE PHYSICAL SELF 

The first fundamental point to be considered before we can use¬ 
fully proceed further is to make clear to ourselves what is meant 
exactly by self. Unless this is settled we will not have more than a 
vague notion of what it is that we seek. 
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We know that we are. 

We possess this notion of self-existence through an insight which 
is spontaneous, direct and indisputable, and through the direct 
experience of every moment of our waking lives. The data of science 
are less sure than this primal certainty that we exist. We cannot 
escape from self nor think ourselves out of existence. Even to doubt 
our own existence would be to presuppose a doubter. Even if we 
made the mind an utter blank, we would remain to behold and be 
aware of the blank, to witness this new phase, immediately we 
returned to the normal state. For we are gifted with the unexplained 
mystery of consciousness. 

«r - 

From the humblest jumping frog to the highbrow contemplating 
philosopher, the fact of being alive means the'fact of being oneself. 
Nobody needs to be a philosopher to declare with the French meta¬ 
physician Descartes: “1 think, therefore I am,” or to hold with his 
German confrere, Immanuel Kant, that the self is a necessity of 
thought, for everybody naturally assumes his own self-existence as 
the most unquestionable of facts. Argument and discussion about 
it seem utterly superfluous. Behind this foundation fact of self- 
awareness one cannot go. 

But if the existence of the T is the most certain of propositions, 
its real nature is the least certain. To say, “I am,” is mere description, 
and an easy enough feat; to query: “What’am I?” demands explana¬ 
tion, and the most difficult of all feats. Let us consider for a while 
this brief question. What am 1? The answer, it will be said, is very 
simple. Name, personal identity, is a sufficient answer. 

“1 am for instance. 


But does that suffice? For S 


,—i 


M 


ju A 


is the most variable of 


creatures. His T does not carry the same significance every time he 
uses the word. In the morning, when he is bidding good-bye to his 
child who is leaving for school, / means a father; one hour later, 
when he is bidding good-bye to his wife who is leaving for the 

shops, I means a husband; two hours later, when J——- M- 

visits him, / means a brother; three hours later, when he is 
dictating a trade letter to his secretary, / means a business man; 
and so on. 


Then again, changing the standpoint, we feel ourselves to be 
completely identified with the flesh body when we are eating a meal 
after having been hungry for some time; one hour later, the flux 
of experience has changed that notion and we are so absorbed in 
anger with someone who has deeply offended us, that we feel our¬ 
selves to be a bundle of choleric emotions; two hours later we settle 
down into a comfortable chair and bestow our attention upon read¬ 
ing a serious scientific book, concentrating so intently that we 
identify ourselves for the time with the mind. 


D 
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There is thus an endless list of possible ways of looking at 
oneself. 

Which of them can justly be singled out and proclaimed as the 
true I, the real self? 

How, then, can we get at the precise meaning of the word self 

the meaning which shall be most valid for all times and ali 

occasions? The most logical way would be to distinguish that which 

is a fixed and com/non factor of all individual human beings, that 

m every man which does not change but itself perceives all changes 

of personality, the unique knower, but not the multitude of the 

known, the root-self of all our changing phases of selfhood. To 

achieve this purpose we must commence a course of analysis of our 

conceptions of human personality which shall probe everything in 
us and stop at nothing. 5 

Is there something in us which remains identical amid all the 
varied experiences of life? Is there some essential condition of all 
these experiences which holds the highest value for us? For we feel 
somehow that the / who sees the surrounding environment, who 
speaks and is spoken to, who thinks and feels, does possess some 
inner but elusive identity which is not transient and not fluctuating 
and which is m some sense our centre. 

This indeed is expressed by the very word which one applies 
to oneself, the short word T. That word is unique in the dictionary 
because it can never be applied to someone else or to some other 
thing; no man can call another T; it can only be applied to its 
owner. For it expresses one’s innermost, one’s profoundest but un¬ 
conscious realization that the ego is fixed in the depths of one’s being. 

nnnivr C °, Se ° U \ l yes for a while - retreat into the realm of 
analytic thought, and begin the systematic exploration of the self 

tor a fuller significance. 

We shall start our enquiry with that which is most familiar, most 
o vious and best known—the material body that we wear. When 

v Y WC mean the P hysical self? / the body? 

Yes. That is the obvious response which leaps first into the 
mind, a response which common logic and ordinary experience 

Namie’rfLt'T 16 ' are al ‘ b f ° rn unconscious materialists because 
Nature s first travail over us for the first quarter of our lives is 

primarily and necessarily concerned with the building up of a highly 

orgamzed soparale physical medium through which eaS, mauTay 

or Iess cffective touch with the planetary playground 

™S?ir h H haS prepared for hor child » and in whichhe maygain 
crystallized experience of himself. Almost all our thoughts—however 

shnS r? t K C a f airs w,t u which they ar0 concerned—are ordinarily 
thet^dyr UP ° n thrCad ° f sin &* conc *P don : “lam. 
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Yet objectify the body as though it were a stranger's, and lay 
it on the mental dissecting-table for dismemberment; examine it 
piece by piece; it reveals itself only as a combination of bone and 
flesh, blood and marrow, sense-organs and internal organs. Not 
one of these parts is the self for, obviously, one's consciousness 
would then be limited to that part. 

The principle of human consciousness does not undergo any 
diminution during the years between birth and death, even when 
bones are fractured, hands cut off, legs amputated or paralysis holds 
the entire body in its grip. Nobody feels his T am’ less under such 
awful conditions. Even if we identify the self with the brain, we must 
remember that a blow on the head which blots out all memory 
of the past—some have lived memory less for months through such 
a cause—does not blot out the sense of T, which persists no less 
than before. Even one who is attacked by such a disease as menin¬ 
gitis and becomes an imbecile, will find that his self-consciousness 
remains the same as before. 


Search where one will, nowhere does the self seem to inhere in 
any individual portion of the body. 

Is it discoverable, then, by some curious alchemy, within the 
body as a whole organism, within the total assemblage of these 
organs, limbs and parts co-ordinated for investigation? Is it to be 
found in the totality of the five senses—sight, hearing, touch, taste 
and smell Take the case of a man who is deeply preoccupied with 
some problem. He may be standing just in front of an object or 

y ?j' he is asked - r Did y°“ «Mt Object?” he may 

ply. No, I did not notice it. My mind was elsewhere.” This 

to exercise their func- 

Uoru although they have unimpaired capacity to do so, when the 
self is otherwise engaged. Similarly, one may speak to a man whose 

moment and°h “ SOmetl l in g that de eply interests him at the 
f ?» r d h n f ay , ? 0t rep y - If he is asked > “Did you hear what 
, ‘ , e P frankly confess, “No, I was absent-minded ” This 

th h C $enS , e ° f hCaring Wil1 likewise cease to function 

to the other three senses. The conclusion is that slice both the 
separate parts and separate senses of the body are not the self 

fnd SZ t 0 ta i lty ~ the entire bod y it^lf, the aggregate of em 
and hmbs and organs-cannot possibly be the conscious real 


be dted^re^! muStration and further proof of this point may 
latter is an The 

powers and who lives a perfectly norma! 
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a highly developed mentality. Not long ago a large unsightly boil 
grew upon his right arm, and on consulting a medical friend he was 
asked to have it removed by a surgical operation. On account of the 
latter’s painful nature and the advanced age of the patient, the 
surgeon was about to use chloroform as an anaesthetic, but the 
teacher refused to have it on account of dubious heart action and 
his advanced age. He quietly told the operator to wait five minutes 
and then begin to cut the boil away. Next he gazed steadily at his 
arm and firmly told himself, “This body is not myself,” several 
times. The idea became so powerfully implanted in him that although 
he continued to look at the boil, he did not see the surgeon take up 
his knife and cut the diseased growth nor feel the slightest pain! 
Only when the operation was completely finished did he become 
aware of what had happened, noticing the trickling blood for the 
first time, and experiencing the first sensations of pain as he resumed 
his mental identification with the physical body. 

During all the time of this analysis one is aware that something 
within this body, which one calls oneself, is conducting the examina 
tion. If the self were the totalized body alone, one would have still 
to explain the following problem: 

Wlvo or what is the self which is itself aware of possessing the 
body? 

Does not recognition of owning a body-self imply a second or 
higher self who is the recognizer? And is not this second self a 
purely mental one, transcending the flesh entirely? For the real self 
of man must be the ultimate Subject of all his experiences and from 
the mental standpoint the body is an Object which we experience 
and observe. 


When we reflect about the physical body, as we are doing now, 
we unconsciously imply something in the background behind the 
body, something that is the body’s witness and is definitely aware of 
it. We are the perceivers, not our perceptions. The intellectual cog¬ 
nition of ourselves is entirely different from and entirely foreign to 
the physical sensation of possessing a body. Said the great Hindu 
sage Prabhu: “Know yourself without losing your awareness. . . . 
If the body be yourself, why do you say, ‘My body’, etc? Every¬ 
body speaks of his possessions as ‘my clothes, my gold’, etc. Tell 
me if anyone identifies himself with the saying: ‘I am the clothes. 


or I am gold’, etc? You are mistaking a superimposition for a fact. 
Consider the case of a man saying: ‘I lose my life.’ Is there one life 
to lose another life? ‘Life-breath’ is the primary meaning of the word 
life, whereas self is the secondary meaning. Self is Being-Conscious¬ 


ness. ‘I think’ or ‘my body’ signifies association with the faculty of 
thinking or the body only. The body is alien to you.” 

Therefore the self is real, from the physical standpoint, but it 
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cannot be identified with a part or the totality of the body, in strict 
truth. 

§ 


Let us yield a point, however, to those who claim that the body 
is all in all, and for the sake of analysis assume that this is so, and 
consider the data furnished by its sleeping state. For we must not 
remain satisfied with contemplating man in his waking condition 
only. We must dig deeper for the self, into dream and dreamlessness, 
as we dig into auriferous earth for gold. Only in totalizing the data 
of all three states—waking, dream and deep sleep—can full truth 
of self-consciousness be known. 

Here is a creature who, throughout his daily activities, exhibits 
all the qualities of conscious intelligence and vitality, yet is, accord¬ 
ing to the materialists, composed of nothing more than chemical 
substances which, specialized in the brain, give birth to conscious¬ 
ness. Here is a creature who, after the approach of night, finds 
himself involuntarily plunged into a totally different condition of 
being—the condition of sleep, when the waking senses are obscured 
and the body itself lies inert upon its bed, whether of luxurious 
down or humble straw, with the eyes fast shut, the limbs utterly 
motionless and only the involuntary bodily functions, such as those 
of the heart, the digestion and the lungs, continuing to be active. 

The life principle, the vital force, appears to be reduced to a verv 
low ebb. 

What has become of the intelligence which the man manifested 

in a greater or lesser degree throughout the day? This, too, to the 

observer seems to be quite inoperative. One may address a question 

to the sleeper and receive no reply. He does not know anyone, is 

not aware of any visitor and cannot understand one’s questions. He 

may be approached with a dangerous weapon and one might seek 

to injure or even to slay him, but still his dormant intelligence is 

unable to rise to the occasion and save him from the threatened 
onslaught. 

Thus, we have the seemingly strange paradox of a creature who 
manifests life and intelligence to a substantial degree during the day 
whilst he is awake, and yet, at night when asleep, seems incapable 
of physically manifesting these qualities in any conscious manner, 
indeed, the conscious self dies nightly to our world in sleep, whereas 
the physical body continues to live, for the heart beats and the 

reafseff^ Therefore the latter canQOt constitute the permanent 


el ’ w< r n ?, ust * sk ourselve s, “In what respect is this sleeping 
body chemically different from the same body in its working state?” 
Precisely similar components still form this human shape; the 
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various elements are still present, with only a slight alteration of 
their proportions. The nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, etc., which com¬ 
bine to form its flesh have not disappeared, although the qualities 
of conscious intelligence and voluntary activity have all but gone. 
Why is it that during the waking state this body has the power to 
enquire into and reason about its own nature and existence, whereas 
now that power has departed? The only complete answer is that 
the reasoning mind has departed from the body; the proof of this 
answer lies in the fact of the dream-state. 

The combination of intelligence, thought and feeling and life in 
a single focus manifests in the physical body as what we usually 
call the personal ego, the individuality. Yet if during sleep the con¬ 
sciousness of the body, its physical focus, disappears, we know that 
in the dream-state the combination still persists and the sense of 
personality still endures. The congeries of impressions, memories, 
feelings, thoughts desires, fears and hopes which compose the wak¬ 
ing individuality also still persist. Moreover, it functions as fully in 
its mental creation as when it possessed a body, for all the five 
senses still operate; one sees, hears, smells, touches and tastes in 
dreams. One’s new dream world seems for the time the only actual 
world, and one never suspects that this is less real than the waking 
state. One is guided by thought and stirred by desire, as before. 
One meets friends, enemies and strangers. One flees from fancied 
perils and enjoys definite satisfaction in these dream-events. One 
moves, travels and even flies in dreams; one talks, loves and even 
argues during these vivid visions of the night. Although the physical 
self is seemingly dead, the conscious self has come into another 
kind of awareness of its own existence again as a dream-being. 

When the physical-world manifestation of this combination dis¬ 
appears, the latter often reappears in the subtler world of dreams. 
However fantastic many dreams may be, enough are sufficiently 
rational to show that this conscious intelligent ego indubitably con¬ 
tinues to exist even in its altered form of a dream-personality, for 
it possesses the identical group of ideas, impressions and memories 
which it possessed in the waking state. 

We have set up a criterion which declares that the physical world 
is the only real world, but a dreamer who is dreaming a coherent 
and sensible dream would be entitled to dispute that statement 
because to him his activity in the dream world is no less real than 
our waking activity in the physical body, and because Nature her¬ 
self is responsible for this rhythmic process of activity and sleep, of 
waking and dreaming. Dream experiences reflect a real conscious¬ 
ness, no less real than that reflected by waking experiences, however 
fantastic the dreams themselves be. Thus, and in this connection 
alone, the test of reality is self-awareness. It camfot therefore be 
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justly said that all other conditions than that of wakeful activity in 
the physical realm are personal hallucinations, for the phenomena 
of sleeping and dreaming are purely natural ones, common to the 
race as a whole and not merely to certain individuals. Never during 
sleep does the insentient body declare that it is the T. Why? 
Because the I is super-physical, i.e. mental, and has left it entirely 
for a mental world. Thus the ego’s real existence is for the mind, and 
not the flesh. 

The body does not exist for a sleeping man, merely because he, 
the mental ego, has vacated it. The contention, therefore, is that the 
personality still exists and still continues to function in this state of 
dream, quite apart from the physical body. In brief, the personal 
ego is a thing separate by Nature and independent in expression 
from its physical instrument. 

A simple comparison of the two states will suffice to show that, 
because the dream-self cannot use a physical body for its travels 
and to this extent differs from the physical self, there must be a 
constant unchanging element present in both which enables the 
waking ego to remember its dream experiences. This substratum 
must therefore be the real self as compared with the physical body, 

and of non-physical “substance”. Such substance can only be of a 
mental nature. 


The self is not the body, but a conscious entity, that which 
becomes one with the body when fully plunged into it —such is 
the concept which a thinking man might admit to himself, were 

his mind not bemused by the theories temporarily current at this 
epoch of planetary history. 


If this last statement is untrue, then we have to accept the 
momentous implication of its disapproval. For, if intelligence could 
not be separated from the body, if the soul could not hover like a 
captive balloon over its tenement, if consciousness could not be freed 
from its fleshly focus, there could be no such condition as sleep : 
man could not become unconscious of his physical body and he 
would be destined throughout the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night to remain aware of the body in which Nature had so hopelessly 
involved him. Even the effort of Nature to repair bodily tissues and 
wastage at night would have to be done with man as the unfortunate 
and perhaps unwilling collaborator, for the boon of rest would be 
denied to his mind and he would have to remain consciously aware 
whilst these processes of recuperation continued within the body 
Herein man may perceive the wonderful wisdom and benign mercy 


j h s imp || ca . tl0n ls of such far-reaching importance that the 
reader must think it out clearly for himself and not allow himself to 

be hypnotized By the naive and chimerical opinions of an orthodox 
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materialistic view, now becoming old fashioned and out of date in 
the face of the newer discoveries. It is by such courageous and 
independent thinking that a man may ultimately effect his own 

liberation from the bondage of spiritual ignorance. 

Sleep and consciousness could never be at war with one another 
if man were nothing more than the collection of atoms which form 
his fleshly body. The war arises because he is not only a body, but 
also a force—something far subtler than physical matter. 

The fundamental personal self is finer than the physical body, 
and bears the light of consciousness into it; otherwise there could 
be no separation between the two in the state we call sleep. 

That is how a spiritual seer would view the subject. However, 
such a concept does not necessarily imply immortality, or even 
survival of the body after death. It concerns the living body only, 
and has nothing to say, for or against, the possibility of such a 
separate consciousness continuing its existence when the death- 
struck body is no more. That possibility will be considered shortly. 

§ 

One may now examine the afore-going answer from other angles, 
to see if it still holds true. 

There exists a group of abnormal conditions generically called 
trance. Modern scientists who have investigated the phenomena of 
hypnotism and psychical research are also familiar with various 
phases of these conditions. A multitude of cases has been recorded 
and described in psychological journals and books, most of them 
resulting from experiments done under strict test regulations. That 
the condition exists is nowadays indisputable; that in the deeper 
phase of trance a veritable and nearly complete separation of aware¬ 
ness from the body—occasionally voluntary, but usually involuntary 
—can be effected is equally indisputable. Those who have not them¬ 
selves studied along this line and who care to investigate with an 
open mind the literature existing on the subject will be surprised at 
the quantity of evidence which has been accumulated during the 
past hundred years by the vanguard of scientists and doctors who 
have been courageous enough to investigate the domain of what they 

curiously term “abnormal psychology”. 

Men of University training and manifest impartiality, men like 
the late F. W. H. Myers who won more honour at Cambridge than 
any other student of his time there, have conducted an immense 
number of enquiries and experiments in these obscure regions and 
in a thoroughly scientific attitude. They have published the results 
obtained. Whoever is patient enough and has time enough to wade 
through these volumes can find evidence aplenty to satisfy him that 
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the consciousness of man is indeed separable from his fleshly body 
during his lifetime, even though this separation is mostly only 
vaguely and flickeringly brought about in the dream state yet clearly 
and strikingly under unusual conditions, such as the swoon induced 
by great stress of emotion, and so on. 

The names of other researchers into the phenomenon of hypnotic 
trance, especially, who have persisted despite the fierce incredulity 
of those who have never troubled to make such investigations, include 
Dr. James Braid, a Manchester surgeon; the French priest Abbe 
Faria, who learnt something of this art in India; and the French 
neurologist, Charcot, who conducted his experiments in the Sal- 
petriere Hospital, Paris; Dr. Lebault of Nancy and Professor Bern- 
heim, his pupil; the German Doctor Moll, who wrote a good 
historical summary of the subject as far as it stood in his own time; 
the late Alexander Erskine of London; and Dr. Esdaile, who was in 
charge of a Government Hospital at Calcutta and performed three 
hundred major surgical operations and many thousand minor ones 
without using an amesthetic, yet without causing pain to the patients, 
by mesmerically driving the consciousness out of the body at the 
lime. 

Persons hypnotized into profound trance have utterly forgotten 
their bodies and found themselves present at events occurring at a 
distance or witnessing far-off scenes or watching people to whom 
they have been sent; although their own bodies were left far behind, 
they did not fail to carry with them the full sense of personal but 
super-physical existence. 

There is nothing really new in hypnotic experiments, as they 
were often practised as far back as the times of the ancient Egyptian 
priests and the early Chaldean soothsayers. But the experiments of 
antiquity now possess little evidential value for modernity. 

If such researches show anything at all, if their implications may 
be analysed, they show that the conscious self is not the body simply 
because in the deepest and hence rarest degree of hypnotic trance 
both may be split apart and displayed as two separate units. The 
entire portion of the mind which embraces self-consciousness is 
thereby rendered antonomous. 

Real trance of the third degree is a much rarer phenomenon in 
hypnotic research than any other and less frequent nowadays in the 
West than it was during the nineteenth century. In the East it is 
still produced by a species of self-hypnotism used by yogis and 
faqueers and African negro “medicine men”. 

In that condition the hypnotic (‘magnetic’ or ‘mesmeric’ were the 
terms used by earlier researchers) subject entered a state of torpidity 
and rigidity which possessed the appearance of death. He became 
deaf to all sounds and as silent as the grave. The pupils of his eyes 
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were turned upward. When the subject returned to waking con¬ 
sciousness he or she would affirm that complete physical unaware¬ 
ness had reigned during the period of entrancement. On the other 
hand, and more commonly, in the shallower states of trance there 
would be a transfer of the centre of personality, when the subject 
would be able to retain some control over the vocal organ and could 
describe at length scenes or events at a distance, which he declared 
he was witnessing at the moment, or persons with whom, he asserted 
he was then consciously and clearly present. Hence, the hypnotic 
state in its lighter degrees corresponds to the dreaming condition 
whereas in its profoundest degree it corresponds to deep sleep. 

A representative case of the lighter kind is related by Erskine. 
He put a patient of his under hypnotic trance, as a test set by Sir 

r rt j hU ^ Co , n ? n a Doyle ' Thc P atient ’ s min d migrated across space into 
ady Dovle s flat at Westminster. London, reported her as sitting in 

a room there and described the room in detail. The report and 
description were both proved correct! Telepathy does not explain 
such a case, for Erskine describes another incident where the 
hypnotized person was able to give a three-hour report of the move¬ 
ments, journeys, actions and conversations of his father, an official 
of the Portuguese legation. The latter afterwards admitted the com¬ 
plete correctness of the written report. Yet neither hypnotist nor son 

had any knowledge beforehand of the official’s whereabouts or 
intentions! 

The evidence of the separability of mind and body suffices to 

support the contention that the self is not the body, for it shows that 

me ego can function in every way as completely in hypnotic trance 

as in normal existence, save that it is unable to manipulate its 

physical instrument, the body, owing to the inert condition imposed 
by hypnosis. v 


Wherever there is conscious intelligence there must be life activat- 

,n ? ? sc f.' t0 °: ^ om these experiments that life accompanies the 

min in its dissociation from the physical body awareness, without, 
however involving the death of the body, for the exit is but tem¬ 
porary t is; thus clear enough that mind and life may manifest 
through the flesh, as the electric current manifests through the bulb, 
but are not completely dependent upon it for their own existence; 
indeed, they are really quite capable of being independent in their 
functioning, as the normal state of sleep and the abnormal state of 
Hypnotic trance demonstrate. 


, ^ further argument and one more easy to rebut—comes to 

an with the results of modem investigation into psychical research 
and spiritualism. It may appeal to far fewer minds, because the 
whole mass of testimony is so varied in quality, ranging from 
astonishing evidence down to nonsensical vapidity and obvious 
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charlatanry. Yet. when the reports of these phenomena are sifted 

impartially, a certain residue of genuine fact can be discovered which 

indicates the survival of personality even after the physical body is 
totally destroyed, as in cremation. 

The Society for Psychical Research has collected numerous 
accounts of apparitions, phantasms of the dead, seances with 
mediums and so on, for more than half a century. Sir William 

X ? o er ftft’ Pr0feSS0r Hans Dnesch aild Sir William 
Barrett—all distinguished scientists—after extensive investigation 

and usmg the services of mediums, were forced to conclude in favour 

of the spiritual hypothesis that the dead do survive and may even 

be communicated with under certain circumstances. One medium 

whose services were much used by Sir Oliver Lodec was the late 

Alfred Vout Peters, who happened to be a friend^of the present 

vnter. Peters was born with most rare and remarkable gifts- he 

could not only plainly see the “dead”, but also converseWfth them 

and ob am messages from them for the bereaved. He spent a cood 

of the rcaiit?of g thr ? U8h0Ut Eur0pe ' giving proofed evidences 

he once jokmgly remarked, “half the crowned heaSs' of Eurot 

Secretar E of Thc'Lomi h ' S , pOWers ,or " hi ch Mr. Wallis Mansford. 
suffice. Mr. vim Petes' ,922 “caTe * i f rs „ pi,blic ,Kti m°"y. will 

ass* 

warm and in the closing hnnrc l young. The climate is 

versary associated with him is very near” m thirSt ' A ° anni ‘ 

reaching horned searched among hispTpeft ft Ph ’ bUt ° n 

picture of Rupert Brooke ,i, 0 f S pa ft s and then discovered a 

depicted pitting ta a garden to eZZ* The la,ter 

medium. Mr. Mansford was fn-pati post , ure me ntioned by the 

Brooke, and it was the latter’s mnft lr ftft ted in a °d attracted by 

graph. k s for toe‘S? Sn o'f m ° had g,V ' n Wm the 
died on a hospital ship in die Br °° ke 

*£%££} 2 ^ d a a fp. b S re f Pet ? 
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the genuine fact of mediumship's existence, is a reminder of primi¬ 
tive faculties discarded and lost through the right and inevitable 
evolution of mankind’s intellectual and physical faculties. 

Those who do not keep their minds static know that the whole 
field of hypnotic and psychical research has now begun to assume 
some degree of respectability even in the most academic circles. 
Half a dozen universities in different countries have announced 
courses in psychical research, whilst Dr. J. B. Rhine has been carry¬ 
ing out laboratory investigations at the Duke University in America 
into extra-sensory perception to a point where the reality of telepathy 
and clairvoyance has been established in a manner which definitely 
brings it within the scope of approved experimental science. Indeed, 
Professor William McDougall, the distinguished American whose 
researches into abnormal psychology are well known, has not 
hesitated to claim that Dr. Rhine’s work has given biological 
materialism its heaviest blow. 

Hundreds of other authenticated cases exist in recorded form 
for those who care to investigate the literature. These researches 
show that a non-material world exists in which the conscious self or 
spirit of man can function intelligently quite independently of its 
body and even when the latter lies in the grave. 

There are many whose minds have a rooted objection to con¬ 
sidering the themes of psychical research or spiritualism. They are 
partly justified by the obvious humbug which seems inseparably 
allied to the real and the genuine in this realm. If they are religious, 
then the black bogy of devils hides behind these experiments; if 
they are scientifically minded, then the whole thing is charlatanry. 
In short, the subject itself being unacceptable, all evidence con¬ 
nected with it is deemed totally inadmissible. However, even such 
people can take up the query, “What am I?” in its relation to the 
body without resort to study of the literature of spirit-intercourse. 
For there exists a curious line of testimony whose facts are beyond 
dispute and whose implications are clear. On different occasions 
and in different places in Asia and Africa the writer has encountered 
yogis and faqueers who could exhibit the exceptional power of 
Suspending the breath and stopping the heart and blood circulation, 
and who could even emerge alive after being ‘buried’ for some hours 
or days in an airless coffin or below ground. He has carefully 
examined their feats in order to sift the impostors from the genuine 
owners of such exceptional powers. He is completely satisfied that 
these powers truly exist. Yet he does not wish to put forward such 
personal evidence in this connection; although one of these yogis 
was lately buried in a sealed cemented stone tomb for no less than 
forty days, independent and less disputable testimony exists—all 
dated as recently as 1936. 
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The first is a cutting from a reliable Indian newspaper. The 
Madras Mail. British owned and edited by an Englishman with a 
lifetime's experience in sound journalism: 

“BURIED ALIVE FOR TEIIRTY MINUTES 
Yogi’s feat witnessed by 15,000 people 


MASUIIPATAM. Dec. 15 (1936) 

A remarkable feat of Yoga was exhibited by Yogi Sankara 
Naiayanaswami of Mysore on Sunday evening in front of Sri 
Ramalingeswaraswami’s Temple in the presence of a gathering 
about 15 > 000 P^Pk- He was buried alive for about half an 

Lt.-Col. K. V. Ramana Rao, I.M.S., District Medical Officer 
who acted as observer, took a letter from the Yogi before the 
ordeal statmg that he was performing the feat "on his own 

responsibility. 

nncJ he ^ 0gl ^ VaS seated in a box s P ecia,] y prepared for the pur- 
pose and let down into a pit, which was covered with earth After 

about half an hour, the box was removed, when the Yogi was 

found sitting in it in a state of trance. The Yogi regained con 

people 11 ” 55 ^ f 30 h ° Ur afterwards - whe ” he was cheered by the 

The second comes from a friend Major F Ypatc-Rmu/n , u 

RegfmenT Be "? al Lancers, an Indian CavalrJ 

P Shcd these s “» em «ts in the London Sunday 

oxy™Zo^Z' The? t ind “ C t d - ,he adept is in a 

in«o S „ncoSn“„es s • PreSS ‘ nE ^ C ™ id ar ‘ CTi «- 

His disciples bury him. 

rem^thnstaantaur 1 o'* Was ?"**"*■ adept 

the death.tn.nce for only he remained in 

Doctors who examined the ‘cornse’ statin tw 
,r ° f Whe " "" «*“ had elapsed*! 

“ iS “ 0t “ eXperim “‘ *• Public view, the rigid body tra- 
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stiffens, the set lips relax, and from them issues a groan that none 
who have heard it can forget.” 

The third is from the Sunday Times of Madras, February, 1936. 
It runs as follows: 


“CONTROLLING HEART AND PULSE 

A Yogi’s Strange Feat 

In the presence of Col. Harty, Civil Surgeon of Ahmedabad 
and several other doctors, a Yogi named Swami Vidyalankar per¬ 
formed the strange feat of controlling his heart and pulse for a 
pretty long time. He suddenly stopped his heart and pulse, while 
squatting on the floor with eyes closed. During the period his heart 
was auscultated and an electro cardiogram was taken. The tests 
showed that he had complete control over those organs. 

He also showed several other feats, including that of remaining 
buried in a pit for 25 hours. ” 


The evidential value of this last case lies in its occurrence in the 
presence of an educated Englishman, who happened to be both an 
Army man and a qualified surgeon. That rigid test conditions were 
therefore imposed one may be sure. 

Anyone having the time to probe more deeply and willing to 
spare the trouble of searching for records of these cases over a 
number of years may be sure of reaping a remarkable harvest, 
despite the fact that the writer is well aware that several yogis, 
although possessing miraculous powers, escape all publicity because 
they avoid cities. 

What is the final implication of such cases? 

Is it not that the bodily life-breath is not the real self? Do they 
not offer clinching proof that although physical vitality may bo 
suspended and breathing brought to a cessation, still the personal 
existence, the T, can re-manifest after a while with undiminished 
and undamaged self-existence? 


Is it not that the body may become a literal corpse without 
impairing the survival of the individual personality? 

Is it not that the life forces, which have been lending the body 
its vigour of movement and activity throughout the day, are not 
necessarily the product of bodily tissue and muscle? Their relation 
to the body may simply be. as in the illustration used earlier in this 
chapter, that of the electric current to the lamp. 

Is it not that the /-awareness subsists throughout life, whereas 
the body-awareness has only been a content of this deeper con* 
sciousncss? Had the latter been associated with the body as a 

,y 
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permanent property of it, then it could not have become dissociated 
at any time. For example, heat is a property of tire. Wherever wo 
find hie, heal is invariably associated with it. We cannot intanine 
such a phenomenon as cold lire. In the same way. had the self been 
a function of the bodily organism it could never have been dis¬ 
sociated from it as in deep sleep, hypnotic trance and faqueeiV 
burials. In other words, the real man himself, the soul, if one wishes 

to call it such, is emphatically not his body. The self cannot be seen 
by any material microscope. 

We do not realize that the moment we withdraw self-awareness 

tiom the brain it is nothing more than a piece of inert matter like 

the meat in a butcher’s shop. Without that self-presence it could not 

produce a single thought, it could not formulate any idea whether 

of itself or its surroundings, whether of abstract qualities or of 
things material. 1 

The materialists who contend that intelligence and life are pro¬ 
ducts of physical organs are entitled to hold such views, but because 
1 ey cannot create either intelligence or life in their laboratories 

fir rd ‘ S I i°K| ei l S0 'i \ V ly their theories should be held as beiim more’ 
mly established than those of the seers and the suites who hold 

he reverse to be true, that is, that the current of intelligence and 

hese” “S cfamW T* “ V* cnaMeJ by *«• Moreover, these seers, 
tnese sa B v.s. claim to have discovered the proof of their statements 

m the only way such proof can really be obtained1 by acri 

paia mg t ese two qualities or, in other words, the personal eat) 

—from the physical body. They have done so aceordim, t a 

testimony, throughout the ages. Therefore such’theories a"s involv" 
the assumption of the existence nf a cn.vm i T involve 

element superior to all chemical elements are af leas^vvOThy °of 
investigation. Nay, they are worthier because they offer the nrnnf 

and^abemljTwork'within hS“o r T h° nS ^ 

r tist canFffer a 

a n ma " ? eineand 

- ■*■*. -ha. oflTCS o S o e S".b ,ion h whicl i 

body is subordinate and of which n 1 whlch the P h y sic al 

of enduring Consciousness aga^s the back”'mun'fTc ? f “ S,a,e 
sensations reveal themselves in 1n • ^ ack » r ? und of which physical 

own during the fifetoe of .he bod" butTotte““““ ° f lheir 

•"* mans own .me* it 
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SSSsrs 

view which seeks 10 v chnnlf j , ve not accept the visible 

'“sand^uw^h Mature and experiment provide, that the 
S isC atte and - . 

by the next generation to be either in P Truth is not for 

exhibit inertia and cowardice in one s mental life. Truth is not 

the slothful or the timid. 



One milt now'’turn to the lari and loftiest consideraUon of dtis 

consciousness (fainting, blank trance and swoon). "• » « *” 

vanishes utterly from the body. To every man in this state tne 
insentient physical body is fully eclipsed and orgoUen to 
rediscovered only when he returns, awakes and remembe ■ 

The mistake of Western philosophers lies m thei ; la ^ °‘ 
ordination of the three states of waking, dream and dreamless 
slumber for their investigation into the truth of se f-consciousness. 
Partial data can only yield partial results. A totality of datai can 
alone yield perfect truth. Psycho-analysis, however, has be ® ul 

meaning of dreams, although the results of that enquiry are still a 
matter of strong dispute. Th 

Life exists in the embryonic stage before one can say 1 . Th 

mental condition of the embryo is exactly like that of iht am 
person in deep slumber. In the latter condition every part of the 
physical body remains intact yet the T has disappeared the sense 
of personal being is no more and all awareness has ceased, even 
though we know that self-consciousness will surely retu ™ 

S the dawn and that the disappearance is only temporary^We 

perceive that the conscious intelligence which manifested 8 
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the ego must nevertheless mysteriously exist and will return intact 
and unchanged. 

The entire personality, with all its gathered memories of joy and 
sorrow, its accumulation of intellectual knowledge, its egoistic con¬ 
sciousness is absent in deep sleep. The ego has vanished completely 
from the physical body, as at death: it has not even the form of a 
dream-body. That is the essential point to place before oneself now. 

Not the slightest trace of self-consciousness remains anywhere in 
the body or the mind. Self has separated from the flesh in its own 
mysterious way. Deep sleep thus reveals that the body is no 
absolutely necessary basic for the existence of man’s personal 


crossed tbe hn,ml fi f P u f eC ! SSan l y meta physical for we have 

ossed the boundary of physics and passed even beyond the border- 
land of spirits and the region of dreamselves— that the soul the 

SffrlT w 0/ x,f J wod - ,he suhnm °> lh ‘ 

itself from the body and returns in deep sleep to its hi eh home in 

a rum-inateria 1 world of being, a world so subtle that it escapes the 
network of nerves flung across our bodies ^ 

apantd an SelrirIS=sh. ,herCt0re ' ^ ''' am 

The body is not the self. 

What, then, is the body? 

he is examining ” m the physiol °g lst > not in the brain 

The philosophical scientist can dismiss the ^ a 

from our sense of selfhonH ho y dismiss the external body 

really to £ sou^ * 1 ^! " "° w knw the latter is 
there is nowhere else where we may search f “? !' ea , rt ’ s de Pths, as 

srra r&L 

fact in its integrity i e aifh n „ oV , S1 ° n and a PPrehend the real 
a* we ate the boiy,' silf exan^aKhows ttar*1 V ' S by habi * 

-resell is a rea, JUy ~nd p„a. 
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is really meant something more than the bodily appearance. Both 
modern discoveries and ancient tenets conspire to confirm this 

trUt How, then, do we derive the opposite sense, and how is it that 
the generality of men think otherwise and repudiate this ttuth How 
is it that almost everyone customarily but falsely identifies himself 
with his physical frame? The answer is now clear. The real I has 
permitted part of itself to associate with the body and vivify it, and 
therefore the sense of T quite naturally continues within the 


b ° The truth is always attainable by the wonderful power of reflec¬ 
tion, only we need to bring the latter to bear upon it in a special 


\V{\ V ♦ 

For all these reasons—and these alone—our souls press against 
their prison bars of flesh and cause us unutterable yearnings and 
indefinable longings. For none of us really cares to be doomed to 
fatten crawling maggots or to become mere dust. Nor shall we, tor 

we are not transient flesh. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE EMOTIONAL SELF 


Having placed ourselves under cross-examination and searched 
man’s temporary tabernacle of flesh for his ego, for the root of ms 
personality, we have found that the body is used by the self merely 
as a temporary tenement. It must be something that is intrinsically 
immaterial. We ought now to turn the conscious process back upon 
self and see whether this invisible visitant can be found withm that 
other large component of the structure of man—emotion. We need 
to put to ourselves once again the question of what we are. 

Strictly speaking, emotions cannot be entirely separated from 
thoughts. Both arise from a common root—the mind in its larger 
sense. The distinction between them in ordinary life is really due to 
their ever-varying predominance, but both are invariably P^fv' 
The emotions could not exist apart from their setting in thoughts. 
For the purpose of precise psychological enquiry, however, we may 

treat them a$ separate. , . 

Am*I emotion? Am I the loves, angers, desires, passions, tears 

and joys which frequently move me? Such is the further question 

one must ask oneself as one pushes into the recesses of one s own 


ego and watches its workings. 

Emotions of every kind possess us at different 
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o King, for you I go from door to door 
oong s mendicant, me desolation sore 
Greets as a shadow on either hand, O "one 
The glories, and the palace floors upon 
Animals prow,. But who can take away 
ie ui c, wild beasts that on my lone heart prey?” 

chances 3 MosT'sjrifc in!^ indeed wMe cata, °S“= <* emoUon.1 

bod/and his emo,;"S, t£ A e'ATTiT’ 3 ™"' s 

in a constant state of flux The hndv r-u * and P assi °ns are 
slowly from year to year where!* Y > ngCS Its a PP ea rance but 

do, change quickly tnm L™*™™* 10113 ™ y ' and oftc " 

‘his rapid fluctuation7mood s the hi I * T ° f 

the element of water, whilst thev rlrl b ? a u nd flovv w,th that of 

One is joyous and hopefuModay^but unha^^ ° f IT b ° dy ' 

hither and thither with that of the’ era ° llonaI dux > which moves 

bodily experience and mental Activity gene?ate repU]si ° ns whic h 
may make one'com^ of sexual lust 

^“5 Z Sr — d0 - 

over broall'pc'rmds^fTme ° Vtfaat r rS ° naI nature te nds to change 

may well be someone who’would shrink^M,°^ twenty y ears hence 

gestions which now make pleasant ™ fr ° m the SU S’ 

The fears which afflict one todav Efa 
some days or months, perhaps never to refa™ ^ m the Course of 

endurlng^eality of our lives^'* ^ 001 dis ^ iTaloneTs 'the 

° ne ^ abJe 

emotions, througrio^fndhTte^’ S Wh ° le human 

courage, sadness and ecstasy, but no and , fear > hmidity and 

“Sd be "a« U °ra e te Si t "rf d "f' 0ti0n 

y ,f ! For « i-deed a compS™! ° re: Th at is 

posue creature emotionally just 
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as one is a composite creature physically. One cxpene»xs these 

transient agitations say!however, with correct- 

is the unchanging self. What one may s y. „ 0ne may 

PCICei ,r ZJf X t".'a'idTJS but a P s long as 

^sf variations are but variations of emotion they are not the 

Wh^on!* represses ? passion, what represses it^deeper 

sense which ™P;esses it >s thus ,™ p le n ^L- instead of "My 

goes the expenence of such teeimg. get q£ emotions> an d 

^“"J'reTif hetoSs notion of selfhood from the particular 

"momenTfti thr fl uctuatin P g feelings are his -o. nature he wordd 

alter his mode of speech accordingly and not refer to it in 
possessive sense. The feelings, therefore, are‘ “ sle™ this is 

mine—these and other such ideas are superimposed upon the • 
The notion of self persists in all this, because no such 1 ea.can e 
S conceived of without the notion of the ego upon which it is 

SUP Whenever he uses such phrases as the aforementioned ones 
man unconsciously pronounces the truth that the e go is : redly 
independent of his emotional nature and remams as its backgrouna. 
The fact of my awareness of emotions does not mean that hey 

constitute my self. The existence of someone ^ 

ta^lTce and needs to be properly *“"h! 

come and go cannot be the continuous self. That thelatter mustoe 

constant and everpresent is indicated by the fact g f might 

own existence never arise. If it were not always present, one mignt 

sometimes doubt such existence. • nn# 

Thus, behind all these changing moods there reraai * s *% hi 

feeling of selfhood inheres within man so strongjy, persists so de 

feelings this is the only lasting one. His moods come.andl go .but. 

ordinarily in the waking state, the mood of selfhood :ne $ ■ 
All emotions, in the end, are but surface agitations on this ocea 

of ‘I am’. 
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Here one may find confirmation in another quarter. In the 
deepest slumber we never feel angry, lustful, joyous, etc. Hope and 
hate, along with the whole brood of emotions, vanish when one 
enters this condition. All personal emotions disappear as though 
they had never been. One loves nothing, hates nothing, desires 
nothing Were the emotions one’s real self, they would subsist con¬ 
tinuously: they would necessarily be felt throughout the deep sleep 
state and could never be blotted out from consciousness. So long 
as hfe exists without a break, we know that self must exist, without 

a break too. The dissociation of emotion and selfhood in deep sleep 
proves that they are separate by nature. P P 

emotions which are produced in me are inconceivable 
without the existence of myself to feel them, of a subject to whom 
these emotions are objects. I have these emotions, but even if I were 

self e a Senee Th as f f3 * nt and dee P slee P> I still continue 

but my mysterious elusive and still deeper self, the witness of mv 

iTSn till ’ t o^nd" im nTd ^ ° f 3 continuous underlying self 
are strung on that self like pearls on a string. emotions 

Another way in which this result can be comprehended ic tn 

.STflVl- PiC 'r S Pr ° iec,ed a white cinema screen wtfh com 

which is aware of them. The real ego is emotionless g 1 

they require mere back reference PP ° ** em ° tIOnal Self; 

identity may continue even without th~ e M of his personal 

strengthen it His identity wo,X th eXIStence 0f emotion to 
the loss of all emotion^because , T 31 " 3 one - d «Pite 

degrees and could not be divided into parts” n °‘ adnW ° f any 

I. R StempTfo pmVe r^dt s f3r ra ” 3 tha " ‘» a ‘- 

analysis which will induce within him?”1? Upon . a t . rai1 of accurate 

his own self-understanding It j s an effort t ° 8e °if a fJ. Itude as regards 
conscious of what is oointf om • H e r? rt to raa ke him more clearly 

— ~ •Sftas “' S "Z 
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proptly p^ueS and reauLrly under,aken. that it can not only 

um him from a false outlook to a truer one Although we have 
seen that man analytically viewed, is not, indeed, a creature rooted 
demotion ultimately, but in something deeper, neverthdess for a« 
nractical purposes we generally behave as though the reverse were 
KSh . WeTake ou? emotions tor our true selves and are first 
swamped and then swept hither and thither by the alternating ebb 
and flow of their waters. We permit ourselves to inhere within these 
feelings these sympathies and antipathies, that daily visit us, and 
hu we come to regard them, at least as far as our ordinary every¬ 
day life is concerned, as ourselves, and unthinkingly J cce P t ^ 
criterions of life’s deeper values. Such thinking as is here attemp 
thrusts the dagger of truth into our complacent illusions. 

§ 

Seated comfortably, shutting out those sensations and impres¬ 
sions of one’s immediate surroundings which normally e . n S a § e ° 
mind throuehout the day, one sets oneself to explore the inner natur 
momen/by slow-slipping momeni in the cues, of self.undersjand^ 

side, inasmuch as, by a process of elimination which has left out of 
psychological counting first the five senses then the bod ly organs 

self is not even that is a preparation of immense value, for it ha 
removed distorted or false notions of what it is. By eliminating the 
untrue that which will eventually survive will be the true. 

Thi question will be asked. "Is this intellectual self-analysis to 
be repeated day after day in precisely the same form? Thet answer 
is “By no means!” The student should not make every days 
meditative analysis a mere duplicate of that which ^ ^ore. 
should above all strive to be creative and original in hjs axgumente. 
to contribute new points of view to the process of self-examination 

which he is conducting. 

The method of introspective self-analysts presented here ™ merely 
intended to provide the reader with a broad basts A* 
individual thinking. He must expand and enlarge it according 
temperament, knowledge and education, and travel slowly and care 
fully by himself upon his own feet. Here, he is given direction only. 

let him move forward in the fullest independence of to 

_*__ u;« QPPAimt Therefore, it is not nocossaijr w 
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go on repeating the same old arguments again and again when the 

student feels that he has worn them threadbare. On the other hand, 

unless he has penetrated into their fullest meaning and inward 

eon,tent, his attempt to go forward too prematurely''will frustrate 
itself and eventually end in failure. 

If the student will therefore bear these cautions in mind he may 
proceed during his reading and thinking to question himself, to 
T 8 ^ e hls persona 1 structure by clearly formulated thoughts which 
should be slowly shaped in order to give them their precise signifi- 

dU u Wei % ht> And then these th0lI S lhts should be linked 
together in a chain of reasoning of the strictest logic. 

• f n UOl w be absurd for the reader to follow blindly this 
intellectual formula of self-analysis. What is here given should mve 

an impetus to his own thinking and evoke for him an atmosphere 

of a special kind. Apart from this he should also try to work out 
his own individual line of analytic thought. 

, 7 be L method and argument presented here and in the earlier 
book The Secret Path, are suggestive only. They are not tobe 

a Dimnt’ mitated ’ir bUt 3re merdy intended to a direction to the 
His reading must be made the subject of an inner expehence with ffs 

,h«c points for himse.f; he m „ 5t ^ ."esh the 

stage for ,he entry of iuS*I5S HenceTh 
of self rnd'raTr'farm/hiddfJ h ^ the I"*™ 

become a detached observer of hk f' S ° f h ' S bein 6- He h « 

be - « srs s«?“ 
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everyday life, with their unphilosophical and fundamentally un- 
spiritual basis? Without such independent thinking how can he 
hope ever to become properly convinced of the truth that the body 
is but a house for the ego, or discover later that the ego is but a 

drop in the ocean of the Oversclf? 

The student need not limit his mental quest to the minutes when 
he is seated in his quiet room. He may also profit by those odd 
moments during the day when one frequently finds oneself at leisure 
cither when travelling, in the office, in the factory or the home; at 
such times also he may call to his mind some echoes of the inner 
quest. He need then not merely take up the line of argument as to 
the abode of the self, but rather adopt a purely questioning attitude; 
it is as though he should suddenly say to himself, “Who is this being 
who walks in this body or thinks in this mind?” But he should then 
cease to trouble for a response, slowly dismissing the question from 
consciousness without waiting to obtain an answer. Everything will 
later be brought about by the subconscious mind in its own time. 

Such an occasional and fitful practice is very simple yet very 
helpful. Its potency lies in its reference for a reply to the x-factor of 
our nature. The more the student turns his attention towards his own 
subjective processes and habitually brings himself to seek this factor, 
this unknown mysterious Overself, and to verify its existence, the 
more quickly is he likely to get into contact with it. The form of this 
question may be varied, but its basis should always be the same, 
that is, a turning inward in self-enquiry. 


CHAPTER V 

THE ANALYSIS OF THE INTELLECTUAL SELF 

Dissection of the body and the emotional nature has yielded 
no ultimate trace of oneself. Man, dissolved of his flesh, becomes 
mind. Therefore, one must now track the ego still further, struggling 
to discriminate between it and the veils that cover the real ‘I’ con¬ 
sciousness, rendering the mind analytically self-aware and observable 
to introspection; thus turning to the last great division of man’s 
nature, his intellect. There exists a relation between mind and its 

contents which must now be unveiled. 

First of all, it must be made clear that the word intellect is here 
used only to signify the assemblage of thoughts, ideas, notions, 
impressions and mental sensations which pass through conscious¬ 
ness. It is not here used to indicate the far higher faculty of the 
discriminative selective reason, of that which evaluates thoughts and 
acts as the arbiter to judge between them and their truth. 


THE INTELLECTUAL 
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What am 17 Am I the thinking intellect? Properly used, this 
question may be solved by turning reflection in upon itself; for thus 
t becomes m time one’s password to salvation, because in thought 
we move closer to the stuff of reality, and not farther 

bodv ^H S Iu all r tH r arguments which were used in the case of the 
body and the feelings may equally be applied here. 

ery important is that reflection which points out the natural 
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Hence, too, both body and intellect exist within the self. In short, 
the answer to our question is: I am not thought but above it! 1 am 
something that thinks. Hence the very consciousness which thinks 
is itself the self-supreme, real independent and autonomous. 

Can the intellect really penetrate into regions hitherto closed to 
it? Can it assist one to enter the ultimate and fundamental con¬ 
sciousness? Does it conceal an unknown potency of perception? No 
problem is so obscure but that the light of persistent concentration 
upon it cannot ultimately illuminate it or find some way to dissolve 
it altogether. The problem of man’s self can also yield to persistent 
concentration of the mind upon it—and does yield. It has already 
been said that this path begins with an intellectual search directed 
within, with the use of a sharpened but self-absorbed intellect. Such 
analytical reflections as the foregoing not only provide genuine 
evidence of the spiritual nature of the ego, but indeed offer a way 

which shall conduct the reflective mind to the realization of its 
hidden reality. 


One should first appreciate correctly the place of intellect in one’s 
nature; it is the tool of the self, the means whereby it enters into 
touch with the material world. The eye could not see unless the 
mind were behind it to act as the seeing agent. Similarly, the 
intellect could not function unless the living principle of the self 
were behind it to vitalize its functioning. Intellect is the lower phase 
and reason is the higher phase of one and the same mind. Mind- 
stuff is really a medium, the intermediate link between self and the 
material body, and thus through the latter with the material world. 

It is this central position between both spheres which constitutes 
its impel tance and shows the value of obtaining complete control 
over it. Without the mind-stuff one could never become aware of 
one’s external surroundings for then one’s body would be like an 
inert, unconscious corpse with none of the five senses functioning. 

If, therefore, the power of the spiritually-attracted intellect to 
lead a man towards truth is praised here, it should be understood 

hat what is meant is that it can lead him in the right direction 
towards truth until he reaches its own borders. 

j 11 , i . | not run round in a vicious circle but 

will really assist the student to arrive at the frontiers of Overself as 

the constant rubbing of a rope against the stone parapet of a well 

ev'entuaUy grooves the stone. It demands a well-trained and vigorous 

nund to grasp such truths. Mental adolescents cannot do so but 
there are easier religious paths for them. 

, , The . 35 WC ordinari] y k now it, that is to say the mind which 
t “ he r0Utme of common dai *y existence, which enables us 

someSI’t th?hpn e ;h arra T' describe ’ work in a » office or make 

g at the bench, read newspapers and express our opinions. 
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reality embedded in oneself, thus makes the affirmation that intellect 
is a mere tool or instrument employed by the Thinker 1 who is 
behind it. One feels vaguely aware of a consciousness cieating 
dismissing acceptine and rejecting, the endless sequence of thoughts, 

ideas and memories. The experience cannot be a delus J™ . 

There is a certainty about the famous phiase of Dcscarte 
think therefore I am!” which makes it one of the indisputable facts 

of life. Thought involves the assumption of a thinker. 

The world of external objects is something which presents itself 

to consciousness without any effort on one’s part; it is something 
.riven But the world of thought demands one s active presence 
co-operation and effort. And as the physical body must be counted 
amona these objects it is clear that it falls under the same head o 
immediately observed things. The movement of the thought-process 

is. however, normally unobserved yet it could not continue if on 
did not plav a part in its production. As soon as one makes the neces¬ 
sary inner'exertion and stops to reflect on the matter, consciously 
obi'ectifyina this movement in the same way that one has objectified 
the bodv. one beeins to insert oneself into that deeper element which 
is the o'rieinator'of thought, and which proclaims the other-ness of 
the latter For all thoughts come to life within self-consciousness 
and cannot arise before that. They are objectified manifestations of 

it. And thus cognizing that the mind is a thing apart, one proves 
theoretically the" self’s separate existence. But such reflections an 
investieations are exceptional; our lives are too full of personal an 
external distractions to permit of our becoming truly ^If-aw^e. 
and hence one’s habitual inability to distinguish self from the activity 

of thinking and to gain a real insight into one s being. 

There is next the already-used but clinching argument that 1 
deep dreamless slumber, in blank swoon and profound coma as 
well as in the faqueer’s self-induced trance, thinking as an activity 
totally expires. It is indeed absolutely annihilated for the time. 
The intellect ceases to function and enters into a condition of bla 
non-entity. Yet we dare not say that the self has also bee 
annihilated, for its life-current still continues to function wjffim 
physical body. Were one identical with this aggregate of thoughts 

then utter extinction in this way would not be possible without 
extinguishing the sense of selfhood for ever yet on awakening the 
‘I’ reappears as the first thought. Whence did the mind pick up 
again this ego-sense which had died during the night? Quite clearly, 
the latter must have existed latently all the time. (This is the evalua¬ 
tion of experience from the platform of waking consciousness only, 
and not from that of the totality of the three states-waking. dream 
and deep sleep.) Hence one arrives at the conclusion that the se t 
never really disappears even when all thoughts totally disappear. 
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find the real truth about a man, as well as release from many of the 
burdens which afflict his soul through ignorance of his real inner 
nature. 

The effect of such analytical reflections when brought to this stage 
and amply comprehended after sufficient time is to create a kind 
of revolutionary awakening in the mind, an emergence from night 
into early dawn. For the mystery of the self begins now to stretch 
away into unbounded horizons. The possibilities of a more spacious 
life that seem to open up produce a sensation akin to a thrill of awe 
and anticipation. For ordinarily the mind is manacled to the body 
and only when it can be freed from this imprisonment may hope 
of a higher life dawn. 

§ 


How close to this true ego can one now approach? It is beyond 

the body, emotion and thoughts, yet it is itself nothing but a single 
thought—the T thought. 

First of conscious thoughts in an infant’s mind, it is also the last 

to inhabit the adult’s waking consciousness. When all other thoughts 

and memories ebb away just before sleep or death, he can only 

experience this ego-idea in the end. And just as the infant could not 

think of external objects or persons or even its own mother, until 

after this primal thought of self had arisen, so the adult eventually 

drops his thoughts of “He”, “She” and “It”, just before passing into 

the unconsciousness which precedes sleep and death, and holds the 
last thought of all—‘I’. 

Whoever makes the attempt to reproduce voluntarily such a 

psychological situation within himself will perceive that the thought 

I is indistinguishable from the feeling T and that both are really 

one and the same. The final sense of personal selfhood might justly 

be termed a thought-emotion; it is this thought-emotion T which 

subsists unchanged and unchanging underneath the ebb and flow 

of one s experiences and which, indeed, lies at the root of them both. 

Every emotion one experiences, every thought and memory that 

arises, comes into existence within the aura of this thought-emotion 

I, and subsequently to it. Here, if anywhere, is the centre of one’s 
intelligence and life: here is the personality. 

of T, hiS £ erS °u aI * ought is the stem from which all the thousands 
of other thoughts branch off. The entire host of ideas exists as one’s 

own ideas; personality is the element which is their basic support 

tTon, 1 ? a " ei ? ormous nucleu s of memories and imagina¬ 

tions, if it is analysed, these are reduced to their root. 

«P be ? use aU °? er thoughts are rooted in this first thought 

I they depend upon « for their own existence. Hence the intellect 
itself is nothing more than an endless procession of fugitive percepts. 
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have no conscious existence in any world, whether physical or 
intellectual or transcendental. Its importance cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Indeed, attention is the soul of thinking and the root of 
perception. When outward-turned, it enables us to become aware 
of the external world and illuminates its objects. Hence, without 
turning the faculty of attention inward, one can never hope to 
become aware of the realm hidden behind thoughts—the realm of 
spiritual being, the true self. 

A change of the field of observation is necessary if one is to 
effect this discovery. Habit keeps one’s attention entirely in the field 
of external things and the associated mental world resulting there¬ 
from. Images which have their origin, either directly or ultimately, 
in this field crowd in upon one so incessantly as to prevent the 
viewing self becoming aware of its own proper nature. One’s mind 
is always travelling. But if one were to refuse to let attention flow 
for ever into those mental images, and to free it for self-study, one 
would automatically disengage oneself from the limitations of the 
intellect and perceive loftier horizons. The habit which compels one 
to take a materialistic view of the universe exists within oneself as 
the observer; if this habit could be discontinued-as it can-a 
spiritual universe would then be able to reveal itself to one's 
interiorized attention. So long as the multitude of thoughts absorbs 

? n f- 1S; . rt ' m P?s s ible or extremely difficult to ascertain that 
which is behind thought. 

i n °" e must stud y the working of mind, recognize its ultimate 
us^What^hettp 11 attentl0n> an ? then P ut this knowledge to the best 

onderful understanding which such conquest promises us? 8 

tn J}* qU !l Ity of / ttentlon which makes thinking possible needs 
• °. b ® turn< : d awa y from the outer world towards the inner because 
1th e only means of access towards the fundamental self Directed 

oneT would ^ieed‘no ofter fT* * at 
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For logic, as almost always implied from waking experience. 
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can no longer give a solution. It has reached an impasse and can 
proceed no farther. Argument has but convinced one that the self 
fs beyond argument because it is beyond the intellect. One s quest 

can end only by its direct perception. , 

Thus the reader has been led, as by a fine thread, through file 

world of intellect to the frontier of that sparkling sp endour which 

exists at its core. He has been shown what he may not have hitherto 

suspected, that just as the external world must be contacted by 

means of the sense-organs of the physical body, so the inner world 

of the soul must be contacted by the faculty of attentive awarenes 

freed from the tyranny of extraneous thoughts, fluctuating feelings 

and external sensations. , , , _ . . 

But disentangling and facing the I-thought does not 
ing about it. It cannot be achieved if one makes mental statements 
or argumentative inferences about it. Although the sequence o 
critical self-observation and reasoned arguments has been a vital 
help in bringing one to this point, it will only stultify progress if 
pushed any farther. Mental activity must now yield to mental still¬ 
ness. The moment one starts such a process one is side-tracked again 
and falls back into the ever-waiting stream of successive thoughts 
and ideas which keeps one drowned in multifarious sensations and 

prevents him arriving at the self. 

The only way to penetrate into and grasp the ego-thought at this 

stage is to drop all discursive thinking about it. What is required is 

nothing more than arrested attention, restricted to the 
self-awareness and held behind to remain within itself, within the 

*1 # n itself 

^or^t has been shown that attention is the soul inhering in 
thought, and therefore one plane higher than thought. Hence con¬ 
centrated watchful attention alone can regard this ego-thought. 

In actual practice, thought cannot regard its own face unless it 
mounts to a higher point of vantage. But as soon as it succeeds in 
doing this it should change its nature and becomes pme attention 
What is the meaning of all these statements? What s 
momentous implication behind these observations of the thought- 
process. themselves the resultant of attentive watching on the part 

of ancient seers and sages? , 

It is this: thinking fulfils itself in the loftiest degree as an actnnty 

when it reaches this point of facing the ego-thought, holdrng *e 

T firmly, but no longer continuing its normal process ^ ^poci, 

five logical motion. But the power to control the flow of tlwughts 

must be attained before one can approach the I -sense and percei 

it undisguised by the multitude of mental waves . 

The proper destiny of thought is attained when tt 
when it comes into the realization that it must itself now be subdue 
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and give place to the subtler faculty of pure attention, directly con¬ 
fined to nothing else but the ego, to an unwandering awareness which 
does not move in sequence from idea to idea, but fastens itself 
irresistibly upon man’s primal thought. 

Hence, all extraneous thoughts must themselves disappear before 
one can proceed any farther into the nature of self. Thereupon we 
have the right to expect the hidden self to disclose itself spon¬ 
taneously. And we need not imagine this self to be some figment of 
the metaphysical imagination. On the contrary, because it is the 
innermost centre which vibrates behind and through thinking, feel¬ 
ing and acting, it must be the highest intensity of our individual life. 

This very striving for awareness of that mysterious source 
whence thought takes its rise, helps to prepare the condition wherein 
awareness is alone possible—that of an intent inward watchfulness 
which permits the consciousness, however momentarily, to forget 
to indulge in its customary activity of thinking. 

We must bring our cerebral activity to a needle-sharp point of 
concentration and therefore we need to calm it. When all thoughts 
come to rest and the mind attains quiescence, it may then contem¬ 
plate its own self in full awareness, but not before. 

Thus our thought has turned inward upon itself. It could not do 
that immediately we began our quest. First it had to be detached 
from the body and to view its bodily life as something outside Then 
it had to turn on the emotional nature and view that also as some¬ 
thing apart from itself. Lastly it has faced itself and learnt to look 
upon the multitude of thoughts as something objective. The secret 
of penetrating to the deeper self thus involves the reversal of atten- 
lon from the external to the internal worlds. Truly speaking this 
self cannot possibly live behmd us, but rather within us 

There is no fear of being led into a region of sheer fantasy so 
ong as one is rightly guided, because nothing could be closer more 
intimate and more true than one’s own selfhood. 

tn h ti! n , ^ uhammad was asked by his relative, Ali, “What am I 

Learn to know thyself! ” His counsel was priceless WhyTlS 

the S ‘‘He W wh a8 h in ’ in H he W ° rds wMch he wro *down in 
God ” ' H h h3S underst00d hi mself has understood his 

man is ever in the midst nf ^ m&n, just as 

acquiescence, as do those who do notandS “eafa‘ S too ? 1 " 1 

SZSJT ,0 feel “ as • **«* -lity, as a 
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r- °; .■s. — 

that the major problem of al • ™ ' oul we are inspired by a 

But when tve set out in ques wh ich is likewise the best 

higher power-ottr ■nheren jn us as much ot the 

guarantee of our l.U, mate who* names have starred 

divine fire as tnosc sd 0 c*> f the ; rs whilst we slumber. 

And because is a real fact-andnot.a ™“P“^ a oin e d slate, i.e. 
experimentally ascertains emotions and even to thoughts. 

this' nnvethng tjoll be fully dmaile^in 

" “ mP ' SySti "’ 

than the exercises which are to follow. 


CHAPTER VI 

beyond time to eternity 

ledge of oneself will be possib Intellect to abstain voluntarily 
conscious attention, could in u e nossible to do this for 

*“ "Sffi ”*d ZuldlmceTot': him a gbmpse 
oUhereality which lurks behind the ^“^“l^bfsuspected there 

is some flaw in the train of thoiig it v hJi Method, so in- 

so curiously hS caS^SScr shall creatively think out 

exorablc is its demand mat u P utmost independence 

his own succession of ideas in a p ^ through 

of the culture of his epoch, that unte»oneh« ^^^essarily 
each phase of its progress for oneself its trutn w 

remain unperceived. „„ me conclusion from 

angles other than the psychologica!. and then^ standpoints . Two 
remains correct when vieWcl j* , t j scientific, religious and 

S,rUndc~Kd“:have to consider the question of 
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time, but not indeed as it is seen by ultimate philosophic truth. 
Such a lofty standpoint cannot be taken up in the present work and 
demands a space far larger that the single chapter which can be 
here afforded: nevertheless this book is a preparation for it. Yoga 
must first grant its enfranchisement to its votaries, before the latter 
can be led into the inner shrine where the last goddess is unveiled. 
Even to put into concrete existence upon paper the thoughts which 
are about to follow is a tremendous task. 


The past half-century has seen a slow awakening to the impor¬ 
tant place which time occupies in man’s relationship to the universe 
which environs him. From the interesting but fruitless suggestions of 
C. H. Hinton and the acute but incomplete analyses of Professor 
Bergson nearly fifty years ago to Dr. Albert Einstein’s world-famed 
demonstration of the truth of Relativity, time has become a problem 
of increasing scientific urgency and one worthy to be dealt with by 
our foremost Western minds. Certainly the older theories concerning 
it of Sir Isaac Newton’s age have been thrown into the melting-poE 
It might seem strange to suggest that one’s hunt for the self 
should have anything to do with this problem, but will seem less so 
when it is remembered that every observation of the outside world 
is made in time and that every reflection which passes through one’s 
mind is likewise conditioned by its temporality. If time influences 
ones thoughts and observations in any way, the real truth about 
those thoughts and impressions—and finally about oneself, which 
underlies both it may not be accurately perceptible unless one 
investigates the nature of this influence and exposes time for what 
it is. Hence one ought to understand time if one would understand 
he self. Strictly speaking, time ought not and cannot be separated 
rom. its relatives, space and causation, but because we are here 

enquiring into man and not the universe, consideration of the latter 
themes must be omitted. 

The average man’s attitude towards time does not go so far as 

IkaS? •!£?'“! lts u . minute analysis—indeed it is too deep and 
difficult a riddle for him—and the ceaseless stride of its flying heels 

which succeed each other with regrettable rapidity, are the chief 

heaTthph 0111 a Whl f h h f dcplores ' But in the se nse that the years 

fs ffie friend 16 ? SOU 0r Slr Francis Bacon ' s maxim that time 
is me friend of man must be put alongside this thought. 

fit r ■ j ing c S t , hat came into OUr lives with the coming of Time arc 
fit friends of that ancient harridan whose sorry face and slow 

moving feet seem like curses set upon the race of man All that 
m n° thC - wnnging of hands,and takes from life the sweetness 

“e wetave Jvm tr 8 ® fl “ 8 ™ °“ r 35 " of 

Here is much in Eastern ways which will never float across to 
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to West, where to phrase “Tim<ji^okceTthe 5 Srietok 
wall-text in many a —^ fgZ appreciation 

- x“ss 

money-lender whom th P -whenever I have an appoint- 

Lahore, North India. He boaster • i invariably turn 

ment with a elient for ten oc replying that this was surely 

r.ati^“d,‘-I P f y i turned up at to, ton 

my "r $ srs 

worlds and their inhabitants? Le Gallienne, to 

To stitch the verses of a gifted friend, Hesper Le uamcim , 
this prose: 

“Some gather Beauty on the Way, 

Some Happiness and some Despair 
Within the maze of endless years 
That leads to the Celestial Stair. 

Throughout the labyrinth of Time 
The aeons of Existence sped, 

A strange unending caravan 
The living and the dead! ” 

rocks in the earth s crust which a ■ other stars and suns. 

Astronomers have computed time-cycles mvoMng 
‘futures’ of staggering length, but even these ar p late ^e 

infinite cosmic calendar. One dares; not si ^ this perpetual 

continuity without end of this ev £ r ' r ^J hjrline w • for ^ pros . 
appearance and perpetual vanishing of w g S Q met hing that 

frightens the human imagination aa< * awes th®LS^dSversible 
seems to be a tremendous mysterybehmd.the “«“^S atth , 
flux of it all until, brooding upon it, one feels at last as pp 
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prospect of a universal life that flows implacably onward for ever 
and ever through myriads of transient forms as at the prospect of 
universal death and dissolution! Such a contemplation will leave a 
man gasping for breath and cause him to clutch with relief at the 
distinctions which the rotation of the earth and recurring revolutions 
of sun, moon and stars enable him to devise for his own brief pur¬ 
poses. Such astronomical phenomena provide him with constant 
intervals regularly repeated in the same manner, and relieve him of 
the effort to conceive the inconceivable. 

Our intellects are limited and finite, they cannot measure more 
than the seconds and minutes and days of time-consciousness which 
beat incessantly through their physical organs. 

As soon as one attempts to enter into an interior relationship 
with time one realizes that he lives for ever in the present. Past - 
remembrances and future anticipations are alike unreal bodiless 
ghosts, which lapse again into dark nothingness, for the present is 
inexorably inescapable and devours every minute. 

The present is always flowing onwards, moving irreversibly in 
a single direction towards a future which is also always melting into 
it as a tributary stream melts into the river it feeds. Even this analogy 
is feeble and partly false for there is no actual movement through 
space; one can say only that time’s movement is unique. In this 
strange manner we are for ever and inseparably dwelling in the realm 
of the present as the essence of our existence. The past is but - 
remembrance and the future is anticipation, but the present moment 
is pre-eminent because of its reality . 

The present moment, moreover, is the centre between the two 
extremes of past and future. This will suffice for our analysis and 
there will be no need to lose oneself in this grand self-expanding 
amplitude which stretches out like an infinite line as soon as one 
looks backwards or forwards. 


For every past event was a present one when it actually occurred. 
In the same way every future event will be experienced at the time 
as a present event alone. Past and future, when analysed , are there¬ 
fore seen to be manifestations of present time . resting entirely upon 

it, and possessing no independent existence of their own . Therein 
lies the crux of the whole question. 

In other words, time is an unbroken chain formed by successive 
links of present events only. It cannot be truthfully split up into an 
absolute past and an absolute future for it is itself indivisible- it is 
an everlasting now. The relationship which exists between’ past 
and future has been created by the unifying power of man’s 
memory; it exists in man, not in time. 

Because the present is thus ever-existent in both past and future 
as their real nature, all striving to comprehend both, to pry into 
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them or to unravel them, before comprehending the true nature of 
the present is vain and foolish, being like attempts to count number 

r s not only Ae firft and foremost of numbers, but it enters into every 

other number as its basis. , _ . - 

Hence if one endeavours to ascertain the true character of the 

present moment first, that will constitute the^correcttprctaauy 

method of ultimately arriving at an understanding of both the past 

and future also, i.e. of time in its totality. 


It is certainly a strange truth that one is immovably fixed in the 

present moment, that time’s secret lives here alone. 

Everything one has done in former years and everything one will 

do in the years yet to come, will be deposited in the eternal present. 
The present alone is real time. 

One must not confuse the present moment with a mathematical 
point in a line which begins and stretches to infinity. It is nowhere 
hi space, for it is inseparable from the human way of viewing the 
world. It is something which inheres in man himself, or more 

accurately, in his conscious attention. thin o 

Now because the present itself cannot be observed as something 

objective, it must necessarily be subjective, i.e. within the conscious- 

ness of the observer. , . , • . 

Time is always referred, in the final analysis, to some object 

event composed of objects. It takes time to glance at any object no 
matter how brief be the infinitesimal flash, because it possesses 
dimensions of size and the eyes must travel from one edge of it to 
another and thus bifurcate the glance. Nothing really appews at a 
single instant but always in time-succession It is only by sucn 
separation in space that any object assumes its form for the behoide^ 
But who can measure the time taken for this process within fte 
present moment? Where does the present moment start or stop/ 
It is impossible to distinguish between these points because the 
instant one point is fixed that instant becomes a past moment 
Hence, we cannot form any absolutely correct idea of the present 
Scientifically speaking, the present defies observation and is con¬ 
sequently unknowable. It possesses no duration, and ttuwfore 
is the inlet to a timeless Absolute. In short, when isolated it is y 
an abstract idea existing within our minds. Thus we amve a thc 
curious position that “being in time” means being in 
and the latter in its turn means “being m timelessness, i.e. etermy- 

And the sense of reality which we always find »presentm 
u drived from this hidden reality of enduring life which underlies it. 
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A profound mystery is thus contained within the most familiar sides 
of life. Hence we are living right here and now in the fullness of true 
eternal life, only we are quite unaware, quite unconscious of it. The 
restoration of this missing awareness would necessarily revolutionize 
our lives. This is a point of vast and vital importance. 

This immediately lifts the whole concept of time out of the 
material world into the non-material or mental realm. “Alas! not 
time but we, we are moving onwards,” wrote a perceptive French 
poet. Moreover, because we are always living through all our 
experience in the present it implies that we may know time only as 
a form of self-consciousness. 

The theme is susceptible of illustration from a scientific point 

of view. Some anomalies in the science of optics drew Dr. Einstein 

to the discovery that different individuals could hold different ideas 

about time, as it is shown by clocks, and yet both views would be 

equally valid. The measurement of time-units was relative to the 

position and standards of reference of the observer. Moreover he 

drew attention to the fact that there are stars whose light has not 

yet reached the earth. In view of the enormous distance of the stars 

from our own earth events that happened on this earth centuries 

ago would be seen-if they could be seen-as current events from 
some other heavenly body. 

Still further, if the rate of revolution of our earth were to alter 

SaS"to In J 0 '“ H a ' ,er CO J rr “ POndingly ' F ° r instai,ce - ,he 

could succeed in travelling instantly to the moon his time there 

reuriattetaS flTft b ,'v ““ ' here W ° uId bc such a ““Merable 

than the one to which he had been accustomed. HenceTvery man 
has his own individual idea of time which is nn? »fT 

principle of relativity. Finally, if we could imagine ourselves travel- 
ing at a sufficiently tremendous speed, we should come back after a 

Wi ‘ h ““““““ planeTwas ohLr 

T J ieSe fo “ r instances show that time has no absolute existence 
our mental impressions of it: time is how we S it ’ * 

inevitably move within this tamLokt^othi C ° nCeP ‘ S Wi " 

annot oe examined as science examines other things 
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in Nature. It can only ^ interpreted P^ r ^trvely ££ 

One cannot represent £ ** vl Jbolically represent anything else 

board, for instance, as one m yy , colo s Sa i so lar system. For the 
in Nature from the rnmut,a atom to 1colossay ^ ^ ^ ^ 

observer and his act of o ^ erv scientific observation is vitiated 

fixed to time themselves thauwimal scwntife: obs^ ^ 

^ i,seH be observed 

“ Therefore to W dee^r^anThe su^rfictal Snrep5 

S'SS or„la Uy P ho.ds by Z s"g 

contemplate time as a purelyo n ‘mus" cross the three 8 
hS n o d f e one" Tnn”-no. a. all so strange and extraordinary 

“ 'Inch an aXis may be Is 

st'«°.o S b?fteeTrom H .he e su£rficJi.y whkh would undervalue the 
mystery of time. 

§ 

In the previous chapter the understanding was ^hedAat^e 

self is fundamentally traceablle to a single d 

series of thoughts which, in their totality, are called one 

thus involved in an activity of constant ™? tal 1Mh ht apart 

Som “easing X oppressions f/om without and ideas 

tr0m wXv"e also here arrived a, l tfC£ 

although we are unable to concede tt A**-*-* 
whereby investigation may be raisea to motion. It is a 

idea of time is inseparably connec todand 

petcepts within the mind, ^““^ s XtX£es the day 
shots on a reel of cinema film a p d f rom hour to 

lone There is also a movement of the physical do y 

hour at the vety least, if not from minute to mmole. m d 

It is this Inherence in a succession of menta tmp^e,^^ 

physical sensations, and events as memories, 

which creates one's sense o rim. and^ 
because there is no movement without time. It is 
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of attention in thoughts other than the 'l'-thought that prevents one 
coming face to face, as it were, with one’s real self. Therefore, it 
follows that there is a connection between the two factors and that 
so long as one is unable to free attention from these thoughts and 
memories, so long will one be held captive by the sense of the 
passage of time. 

The inability to escape from this constant movement explains 
why we are not normally aware that the present moments really 
permeate each other in a timeless Absolute and do not extend side 
by side, as has been shown. If our awareness could experience two 
moments which were completely identical there would be no trans¬ 
mission of memory from the first to the second, when there would 
necessarily be a lapse into the Absolute. 

A simple analogy will help to explain this. One should imagine 

oneself to be seated in a compartment of a railway train, which is 

standing at a station waiting for passengers to alight and enter. 

Looking out of the window on the side "farthest from the station 

platform, one sees another train which also has pulled up and 

remains still. Then the guard blows his whistle and one feels that 

one s train has begun to move. With every second its speed increases, 

whilst the windows of the opposite train flash more quickly past 
one s eyes. 

But let one now turn his eyes in the opposite direction, let him 
glance at the side where the platform will soon vanish from view 
and one is startled to discover that the full length of the platform’ 
is still there and that one’s train remains alongside it as before. 

• g ^ nce back a S ain across the compartment will reveal that it 
is the other train which has been running out of the station, because 

it is no longer there! 

nor one’sTram! tr3m ^ ^ travel]in S a11 thc li ™. not oneself 
We call this an optical illusion, but it is well to remember that 

the ^ P sensat£ 10n ^ C ° mental ^P^nce; instead of 

one to feel tha nnf J6Ct m0Vlng beforc one ’ s c >'<^ H caused 

une to reel that one was moving oneself. 

This is directly analogous with thc situation of the average man 
He quite reasonably believes that his life consists solely o a m vc 
ment through tune, through measured moments, days’, weeks, and 

But the true fact is that he , his real self THAT whtnh ; / / • / 

Ssr- - «• - ~ i 

wa/^d^ tZ °" C 

direction, as one had turn it in the train. m^ing'sXS 
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psychologically by turning attention from outwards to inwards, by 

directing the mind back to its own source. ..... 

The relative nature of time is an unspoken .mutation.to search 

for the absolute value of eternity which underlies it, and which is 

Viprc tt /)vv~—not in some far~off future. 

The faqueers who have been “buried alive” and whose cases 

have been reported in an earlier chapter report the complete absence 

of a succession of thoughts during that hazardous experiment and 

a so the lapsin'* of any sense of time. In fact, when thought is no 

more for them! the passage of time is no more either. The mind 

being still, time is still also. 

Because of this interval when he loses the time-sense and 
experiences a blissful deep dreamless sleep, such a faqueer usually 
oives a pre-order to his mind to awaken into normal activity at a 
given hour, and it almost invariably happens that at the precise 
moment, he awakens. Here is the newspaper report of one recent 

case which is well known in Northern India. 

“YOGI COMES OUT OF SAMADHI (TRANCE) AFTER 

40 DAYS 

A remarkable case of samadhi, that is, perfect absorption of 
thought the eighth and last stage of Yoga—has been bought t0 
light at Rishikesh, the sacred place of pilgrimage near Hardwar 
in Dehra Dun district, when the emaciated body of a young Hind 
Yogi was taken out of a special tomb recently in the presence of 

thousands of spectators. _ . 

On October 10, 1935, he entered the trance in the hollow 

masonic structure measuring hardly sixteen square feet and about 
four or five feet high. The entrance to it was closed 'with stone 

which was cemented as soon as the Yogi entered it. A gua 
posted at the place to keep watch on him. He was then walled P 
in his living tomb, and for six weeks great crowds of Hindus 
reverently waited outside while he performed this, the supreme 
penance. All during the period he took neither food nor watt* 
On entering the tomb the Yogi, who had already fasted for several 
days, had left instructions that on the 45 th day after he> 
between 7 and 10 a.m.. when they would hear him say the holy w 
‘Om\ they should take him out and massage his body with on. 

This is the third time that the Yogi has taken die 
experience. In the first trance, one of his hands was partially e 

away by white ants.” 

The last sentence is significant and unconsciously provi^ a 

in alt the feats of these faqueers. This case illustrates how th P 
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ping of thoughts stops all sense of time, but the corollary is likewise 
true that as the succession of mental experiences slackens or 
quickens so the standard of time changes correspondingly. This is 
confirmed by a little study. 

It is known to a few people by personal experience that a drown¬ 
ing person in the flash that precedes total unconsciousness, perceives 
the whole of his past life moving before his mind’s eye. The chief 
events of every year, from infancy to maturity, are represented and 
not only seen, but lived through again, summed up and understood. 
A fifty-year period has thus been experienced within a few seconds. 

But even in the waking state it is customary to find that suffering 
lengthens the hours for us, whereas joy renders them all too brief. 
A painful illness drags its weary way with slow, tormenting feet 
through our lives, but ecstatic days pass as quickly as the whirlwind. 
Two ardent lovers who find themselves separated for only a week 
feel that at least a month has passed. Hence, we get only the feeling 
of time’s swiftness or slowness, and not its mathematical measure¬ 
ment, because we get it entirely as something subjective- i e inside 
the perceiving mind and relative to it. 


Such are the tricks which changing consciousness can play with 
the human sense of time! Similarly, during sleep one may experi¬ 
ence a succession of dream-events within a few minutes which would 
require several hours for their fulfilment in waking consciousness. 
There are certain dreams wherein one’s sense of time is swifter 
because the intellect is then unhindered by the slower functioning of 
the physical brain; just as the electrical forces within a physical 

released 0 from 1 thH ' m ° re “ d - intenSely if they Were *> be 

tom P fle r s C h. Ptl0n 15 UP ^ the is £ free 


The sea voyage from Bombay to San Francisco may take three 
° complete if one travels during the waking state, whereas 
it takes but five minutes if one travels during the dream state Henee 
we must draw the inference that time itself is purely a mental con 

heTeS T n he b T USe the S6nSe ° f 1631 -P^ce 
therein. The dreamer constructs his own mental world r 

bSusfail'te'cTII When f aW , ake he > s living within a mental worid 
nS of i, S ? h n ° W ° f the eX,emal w ° rld is W* reSg- 

nervom'^Satons^d^fth^mentel 3 " 86 - ,he combi nation of 
from, will change ££ 
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report in the Morning Post, a highly respectable London newspaper, 
as follows: 

“Vivid recollections of the prolongation of time have been 
described by victims of electrical shock and one man who watched 
a bicycle pass by at a good speed after he had been ‘shocked 
declared that he could see every spoke in the bicycle wheel and 
‘it barely seemed to me to be turning . The same man declared 
that he could feel every reversal of the alternating current at the 

rate of sixty complete cycles per second.” 

Successive sensations pass through one’s field of awareness: if 
they pass through at normal speed, i.e. a speed common to humanity 
as a whole, they produce the normal sense of time. But when, as in 
this striking case—when the functioning of time was vividly demon¬ 
strated to reside, not in the external physical universe, but in the 
internal humah mind—the brain is abnormally affected, they may 
be prolonged and pass tardily through consciousness as in a kind of 

slow'-motion camera picture. . 

It is well known that in the case of a person under an anaesthetic 

durina a surgical operation, or under the influence of a narcotic 

druc.'the sense of time may rise to fantastic limits or fall to equally 

fantastic proportions. . . , 

The moral of these cases is that the sense of time lies m the mind 

itself, in the percepts and concepts which are its product. Time, 

therefore, is not outside but falls inside the human organism. It is 

an idea, not an object to be observed but a concept to be thought, 

and a by-product of consciousness. 

It has no independent and intrinsic existence apart from the 
mind by which it is conceived and imagined. Its moving-on is one 

of the essential conditions of ordinary consciousness. 

Every external experience which begins at a particular moment, 
continues for a certain period and finally ends at a particular moment 
again, measures itself upon the delicate instrument of one’s mentality. 
A fundamental change in that mentality is bound to affect those 
measurements—raising them to abnormally rapid speeds or reduc¬ 
ing them to abnormally slow ones. 

Time is a fundamental which underlies ordinary human thinking. 

Kant, the German philosopher and one of the greatest of 
Western thinkers, by means of his own extremely lengthy, laborious 
but admirably acute reasoning, also established this fact that the 
panoramic procession of thoughts and sensations through ones 
consciousness brings with it the sense of time. He concluded that 
time, in other words, is simply a form of consciousness. He could 
not. however, grasp as a practical possibility the complementary 
fact that man might arrive at a thought-free, impression-free and 
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memory-free consciousness—not as a far-off hope, but as a present 

reality. He explained finally why he believed that the modern 

scientific method would never bring us nearer to an understanding 

of the reality behind things and of the eternity behind time. Another 

and different method was required, but he could not see how its 
creation was possible. 

What his eighteenth-century mind could not see will nevertheless 
be perceived by some in this twentieth century. A method of attain¬ 
ing higher perception is being placed before it in these and other 

pages, as it was formerly placed before the truth-seekers of antiquity 
by ancient seers of India. 1 y 

§ 


The foundations of our own belief in the reality of time—as 
normally known—have been upset somewhat by recent thinkers 
who scornfully declare time to be an illusion. They would be more 
accurate if they described time as an idea. 

reai°we 2?*° f . tim ® i§ leSS ilIu . SOry than relative - lt seems true and 
real, we feel that we are traversing it, but it is never really absolute 

becauseTt^cannot i “ °u ' S merely a matter of standpoint; 

because it cannot escape being related to the observer A traveller 

ascending a mountain-side may perceive something which is still 

high above his head, but which is quite invisible to the plain-dweller 

left if heT5 e t Same J raVdIer ma y also Perceive the plain which he has 
left if he but turns his gaze downwards. From the standnoint of th * 

unthinking man, time is an undeniable reality. From a higher level 
hfe or as a cinema picture which flickers for a brief while over? 3 

called a mlZclno^SZ ° rder; » b <= 

conscious being it obiilS not SS°" “ 

th0l f ts> 50 Iong wi ” 

° v ®f wm «■« * 

analysts may now be brought to its highest flight: it these 
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mental movements do not exist in the real self, and if, as has been 
explained previously, undistracted attention is still left over when 
the P y have disappeared, then the awareness of the present moment 
wih still continue in that high realm, unbroken by action or thought 
occurring within it, because that self is unbroken self-awareness. 
The sense of ,u>w will go on as something absolute, unchanging and 
infinite-in short, etemal-because there will be no succession, no 
movement and no memories in the Overself s consciousness. 

The thought-free, timeless self must for ever be. It must live like 
the present moment, within and behind all time, yet itself paradoxi¬ 
cally remain time-free. Consciousness descending out of the Absolute 
to manifest as thought-movements within the physical brain and 
reflected into the common and carnal self, becomes involved infinite 
time; set free from this movement it will abolish its limitation by the 

finite and regain the sense of its eternal nature. .... . v 

So lon CT as one wrongly identifies himself with the physical body, 

so Ions. as°he even still wrongly identifies himself with the mentali y 
and the eao-memories. so long will he necessarily exist as a crea ure 
of time a captive of past memories, present happenings and future 
hopes and fears. So soon as, by right introspection and accurate 
analysis, the truth about time is perceived and held with attention 
confined to time’s source in oneself, so soon shall one entran 
remain in the realization that the unknown content of one s inmost 
self transcends time, is eternal and care-free. Us parentage hes wit 
the aneels, for it is divine. That self can never be affected by what¬ 
ever belongs to time, even though the ego may continue to function 
within it. That is the self we have sought in these pages and to whic 
the writer has made repeated references in previous books as th 
Overself; the word does not yet occur in any dictionary ot the 
English language, and was indeed coined by him to expresssom - 
thing that borders upon the inexpressible, none of the cuirent term 
commonly used to denote the divine condition that is *e goal o 
this path being entirely satisfactory. Words like God, Spirit, . 
and so on, being of ancient lineage, have accumulated around “em- 
selves a variety of theological connotations, some of which do no 

fit in at all with what the author wished to convey. It was nece j* s £5J; 
therefore, to find a new word and one which would more accurately, 
more precisely and less confusingly represent the meanmg whicti 

he sought to communicate. And if at length the term 0ve ^?® 
finally decided upon, even that was not as completely safislactory 

as he could have wished. It tends to convey an idea that.thedivme 
state is something which floats over our heads like a cloud, whereas, 
although that beautiful reality certainly utterly transcends m 
personal state and gives him a consciousness of universality, u 
paradoxically, mysteriously and simultaneously existent as a po 
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in the innermost recess of his being. However, the writer honed that 
he juxtaposition of the two words ‘over’ and ‘self’ would reflect 

iS” 0 ' "f lransc = n *nt and immanent divM°y of man 

should have been OvermM. but i, was no, desired o go so ? ar at 
of h ',mt' Ho “' cver ’ lhe mysterions occult powers of the psychic Ln 

than”those >- 

S SMly»thoS St 

<0 sInh°ritt^cetL%“xt ThiS iS ” 0t 

spread out over past present anH f, ♦ ^ , 0,e of its attention 

fel F,er < ; a i -„? ] “ 0U8h .‘ J '“ ite ** Ov^f a “ e0USly • That” is°a 

stretched between^^pofntrin^ime ^-existing simultaneously and 

are. Nor does i, exST^sum S &£““>>' ^ 

present and again into future—c,^h * * ransitl ° ns fr °ni past into 
finality and incorrect and wnulH a 2 dlst0rted view is a false 
than a braedicS^l^J^® eternal Ufe a horror rather 

have to submit to an infinitude of dismal* 3 * 6 pai ? cipant would then 

mind and giving ^ages crowding into his 

of being which entirely transcends all °rJ bC 30 ’ nde P endent mode 

consciousness and not an arithmetical ronL f mfi f nite mem0I ^less 
source out of which past, present and futnrf D ° f tenses ' II is the 
which they merge and disappear hi u , anse . and ^ 0w , and into 
continues, self-subsisting • hence the n 5 Sther . they ^ or not, it 
not really arise. It is the bacWol^ * v° n of . totalizing time does 

flicker like a sheet of lightning- no aritl/ a f aiI | st wh ich time may 

flashes wiU ever result in forming’the skv ^ SUm ° f Iightnin g 
will still be left. g “ e sky< Cross out hme and eternity 

Mankind has divided a portion nf • • 

Purposes into cycles of days mSs and veT ‘if* tor P ra «ical 

tune, cannot be divided, experiences d c0 ? se< )“ently beyond 
,™f undergoes the transitions from n? SS '. 0nS ' ! s ncver new 

after Eternity is ever here- even at thk n ^ t0 n ° w ’ and to 
us and actually contained within it It k moment it is with 

is the moving screen of be-coming * tlC Be ' ness - whereas time 
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1 A X 'V. 

Deep in the interior of each star ^ is a*tSS 

loses its direction, a °d where w P> ^ t the star throbbing its 

equilibrium” reigns. Yet this does not P ^ ^ i e the Ufe of 

circular way through s P ac ^ h ®r s static life in the 

eternal Overself uSust be life because 

b is the very core of selfhood and me very could be no se lf- 

self and life are synonymous . subiect to the changes 

p«rr5 r - rs 

dispute between the proponen s meaningless, and can 

advocates of the sStoeated^nd does no, 

ex™'in C Na £ “re'Events appear in our lives as a sequence ,0 a two- 

Toll cause, which is itsel M^Tpar.ic'aUon in the Over- 

self is the glorious possibility which opens »t ^ ^ ro ' ots of 
which kills suffering at its source and 

erl °The question next arises. -How is it Wta ‘ b ** 

way ot escape into the high er dtmenston,of betng ^ analyses . 
That way is being unfokkd^n t an(1 finally in 

£ ,.on of ^ « 

^^Si^'S^S'a'vile hey for the 

Educated Western man will be mattie to <uoss ^ ^ 

^rrfs'X-d ° 0 ^,x^ op fcS3S 

i " effcctual to conduc ' 

,h ' one should he able ,o overcome 

" W The "reverse^of'movement is stillness. The reverse of time is 
C, ' r S must seek therefore to 
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repose as deep as that of a deep sea free from waves = eternity. 

If one were to stop the wheeling revolutions of intellect and 
reduce all thoughts to the primal one, the T-thought, and then melt 
this into mental stillness, one would be immediately liberated from 
temporary captivity. An aroma of immortality would then cling 
around one’s whole being. 

If one were to turn the intellect’s search and observation inwards 
upon itself and trace it to its own point of origin, the ego-thought, 

one would lapse into the resultant stillness and thus achieve this 
object. 

§ 


We have found the clue. Out of the stillness whence thought 
arises, there emerges the first mental notion—‘I’. We must follow up 
this clue as a dog follows its far-off master by his scent and unfail¬ 
ingly discovers him. We must now summon all our attention and 
concentrate upon this ego-sense, this notion of ‘I’, resolutely rejecting 
the overtures of all other thoughts and of all memories whatever. 
It we could do this aright, the trail should eventually lead us back 

to the stillness and there we should discover the elusive mysterious 
Overself. 


The very effort to subdue the thoughts implies that there is 
someone who subdues them, and hence that one is not the intellect 
rtself The T is thus clearly placed at a level deeper than thinking. 

rhe use of thought is but a step upon this path; it is here 
analogous to a horsed stage-coach which is to conduct the traveller 
m the wide-flung land of knowledge from some insignificant village 
to the nearest station on a railway line. When the traveller is com¬ 
fortably seated in a railway coach he has no further use for the 
stage-coach which he has deserted. In precisely the same manner, 
when the working of man’s brain has brought him to a certain point 

furthl °f ; !? hls attlt “ de towards life > he is ready to take the 
toher step of deserting thought altogether and taking to another 

mode of consciousness Thinking has then served its purpose and 

prolongln £ 11 be yo°d this point would not only be a purely 
gative process, but would actually retard his further progress y 

Whoever brings his analysis to this point with both concentration 
and firmness and is willing to take up the special practices which 
ead beyond it and which are explained in furthe/chapters ^5 
f a r C n tUa !! y e * penence as a reality the sense of selfhood utterly divorced 

the^b^n flUCtUatl ° n r ° f m00d ’ emotion and intellect. The possibility 
then becomes a reality, even if only for a moment But this exneri 

““ achieved may be repeated again and yet again untifthe 
wonderful new stale win expose l MsttyTteSo^s! 
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thinking or physical 

AH other concepts of this state are wrong. And this eternal hfe can 
be found on the familiar earth for the human mind harbours both 

time^and ltscontra y exists w i t hin us all. The current 

of hul P nThoVgh. can be made to turn backward ,0 tts subhm 

source. Thus one may be ferried across the Styx wh.ch flows 
between the world of time and the world of eternity. . 

When the implications of this method and 
results which it will bring into the science of the twentieth-centupy 
mvcholoey are fully grasped and understood, then we shall witnes 

Hevotfion in tho y ug g ht fo less epoch-making than we —d 
when Dr Einstein’s law of relativity was enthroned in the science or 

twentieth-century physics. We stand already, as it were, upon the 
summhoOnatenal knowledge, but dte entry into thts new mettod 
w“ U reveal to us a whole world of neglected truth whtch shall shew 
forth the universe as God’s strange paradox and man as Cod r 

Zw Sosophers of former years have unnecessarily and 
arbitrarily shut the mind within closed limits, whde othemdtd not 

A new horizon is opened up to us when we understand this 
matter, when we perceive that a timeless existence that bought 

Admittedly the reconciliation of a timeless Absolute wtlh the worid 
of clock-marked time is extremely difficult and in fact ».... y , ,, 

before ma4ind by its greatest religious 

in understanding that the present moment holds■ etenuty as t 

present underlying motif, and in grasping the fact that behind ui 

moving intellect there always abides the Gr eat Repose 

The intellect works like some machine which constantly dissevers 

our awarene“ tato an unending series of separate .thoughts and 

sensations, and splits up our interior oi ‘“ 8 “to St- 

ing us the prisoners of time when we are, m reality, the chddren of 

during every instant of the present, and that were it otherwise man 
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kind could never become conscious of these differences of thought 
and impression. 

If we could paralyse our sense of being in time, we could awaken 
without difficulty to the sense of being in eternity. Those awed 
Quaker-quiet moments when we throw off the chains of temporality 
and sit in worship before the Overself, might thus be stretched out 
to all infinity. 

Because time is the product of intellect, and not of anything 
external to us, the way to paralyse its limitation is to paralyse the 
intellect first, to make the mind absolutely still. The moment we rise 
above the activity of thinking, we rise also into a supernormal 
x-dimensional region where our conceptions of being held captive 
by the passing years disappear. 

It is this mysterious region which swallows up past, present and 
future alike! Here alone may be found “the Eternal Now” of the 
Hindu Sage. 

There are many who will assert that such thought-control is 

impossible and that these notions of a diviner life for man are 

purely illusory. Their assertions are accurate enough from their 

limited standpoint, but why should one accept such limitations. Why 

should one remain in a jail when a key is placed in one’s hands, the 

key which will open the mind’s door and admit him to the ampler 

spaces of liberty. A man ought not to be hypnotized by current 

doctrines. The ideas which hold sway today are frequently the 

rejected notions to tomorrow, and only those who have emancipated 

themselves in advance of their own epoch can help others to do 
likewise. 


The human mind must revolt against itself if it would attain a 
complete and not merely a partial insight into the nature of things 
The common egocentric attitude is natural, but it is not the final 
standpoint open to man. Eternity is open to a higher T alone. The 

price we must pay to find it is the price of dropping the lower ‘I’_ 

that which counts the seconds and months and identifies itself wholly 

u-u ,t. • y : Mental c l uiet is the means thereto. The root of this 
higher I is within us; the inner obstacle to it lies therein also. 

You cannot speak of the ocean to a well frog—the creature of 

a narrower sphere. You cannot speak of the thought-free state to 

a pedagogue; his scope is too restricted,” complained that discerning 
unnaman, Chuang Tzu. & 

, T 16 attem Pt to hint at the possibility of a timeless and thought- 

hmitfnf -° r bCin ? Wh ° have no idea or ex Perience outside the 
Sh, f l me 18 fraU - ght Wlth the MIest difficulties. Such a world is 

i? m u e r mCOnC t eiVable t0 the avera 8 e man who quaintly but 
aturally believes that, because he is in the overwhelming majority 

he is also the normal man, man as Nature wished him to be Yet the 
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aftpmnt is not without its value because it draws those who heed 
t to” lumbering regions of their mind; their very efforts to compre- 
bend—seemingly a! first so vain and futile-give both to dawning 
intuition For we bear within our own natures both the bonds that 
keen us' tied to incomplete or fallacious opinions as well as the 
means Of liberating ourselves from those bonds. He who strive 
earnestly to grasp the full implications of all these statements Will 
find in due course that his very strivings possess a magical valu_, 

thev will help to open a new sense for him. 

To revert. Eternity exists, but the price of becoming aware of it 

k that of inward mastery over the ever-flowing currents of thoug . 
TheImellercreates time, the Overself absorbs it whenever it 

^One musTbegin to acquire a new way of viewing things and a 
new habit, that of timeless inner repose. One must learn to distm- 
guisb between ephemeral sensations and enduring life even whilst 
both co-exist within us. One must release the mind from looking 
backward to the dusty past or looking forward to the sealed future 
or being swept away by the fleeting moment and make it understand 
truly intuitive thought, which is the sensing of the inner voice of flie 
Absolute Although one cannot directly grasp the idea of eternity 
with the intellect and must needs take refuge in metaphor, one can, 
however, indirectly understand it by using the intellect as a . s P^' 
board. When the leap-over is successful eternity will remain rigid 

within the heart, because one has become unified with it. 

One must reach this higher outlook and live in the eternal that 

inward serenity which is the same yesterday, today and for ever,and 
is unaffected by vicissitudes. This does not mean refusing to p 
by the lessons of the past nor moving heedlessly through the present 

conscious being which neither the past memories nor Present deeds 
of evanescent existence can shake—a steadiness which ™ ? g f 
in retrospect or in anticipation without becoming the victim of 
either. But most often such a one will cease to thin 
soon as they have passed; their mental impressions w ^ w o ; hl ^ 
like water off a duck’s back. For it is better to beindifferent to the 
future if the reward is eternal life; it is more profitable to forget the 
past if the same reward will follow. Thus one may continue u 

1 ThSihe study <rf oneself resolves itself finally into. the s udy of 

one’s intellect, and the study of the intellect r«ol'-« ffseU ater .«»> 
the study of consciousness, and consciousness m its turn « ultimat y 
discoverable as the seraphic and secret exploitation f *e Pr^ent 
the mergence of every moment into eternity. This is the divine lif 

which carries one beyond time. 
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I " 

There is lastly the religious angle on time. Does it oiler con¬ 
firmation of these ideas? Let us see. Let us look first into the Old 
Testament . 

When Moses found himself in the presence of Jehovah, his God, 
he asked what he should say to his Hock of Israelites when he 
returned to them to become their leader. "Behold, when I come 
unto the Children of Israel, and shall say unto them, the God of our 
Fathers hath sent me unto you, and they shall say unto me. What 
is his name? What shall I say unto them?” was the first of his 
questions. And God, out of what appeared to be a burning bush, 
said unto Moses, "I am that i am!” and further: "Thus shalt thou 
say unto the Children of Israel. I am hath sent me unto you.” 

Now past and future betoken change, time , whereas T am’ 
indicates the eternal present. Hence the present tense is used in this 
jewelled sentence of Jehovah, for that alone —when profoundly 
understood—points to eternity. There is no time with God. Hence, 
too, the further declaration—'‘which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty.” We may penetrate this cryptic phrase even 
deeper. For "1 am that I am,” signifies in this latter sense the single 
idea, I. It is a way of saying that the 4 7” of man is the God-element 
in him, and is consequently eternal. 

“I am going”, is a phrase which when analysed psychologically 

offers a curious illustration of this idea. As it stands it represents life 

under temporal limitations. But when written like this: “I am- 

going”, the space between the verb and the present participle 

represents the gap between the time-movement and its cessation. 

Hence, when we can truly say, “1 am”, and are not forced to add 

some movement mentally, we rest in a mental calm which is that of 
the eternal. 

Further on in the same book, the Psalmist says: ‘'Be still and 
know that I am God.” 

God dwells for ever in the changeless, ever-calm Eternal. 

Hence the mastery of oneself through stillness will lead him into 

the realm of eternity with God: one shall then partake of His 
eternal time-proof life. 

Next, we may glance into the New Testament , when the tenth 
book of ‘Revelation’ reaches its higher flights, when the mighty 
Angel who came down from heaven, declares therein: 

“There should be time no longer.” 

What can be the state implied in that phrase but that of aware¬ 
ness of everlasting being? 

“Now is the day of salvation,” urged the messenger Paul in his 

Epistle to the Corinthians. He knew that one need not wait till 
death for the eternal existence. 
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We raav read also the words of Jesus himself. 

He announced to the Jews who proudly boasted that they were 

the descendants of the Patriarch Abraham: “Your_ father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day: he saw it and was glad. Then said the Jews 
unto him: Thou are not fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham? Jesus said unto them: “Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, 
Before Abraham was, i am.” He did not say I was , but i a . 

“1 was”, relates to time, but “i am”, represents unchanging reality. 

And the profound meaning of Christ’s counsel to His followers: 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” when grasped, is no less 
an injunction to live out of time, to escape from the thoughts which 
keep us its captive, than His other bidding: “Let the things of the 
morrow take care of the morrow!” To make one s exit from cares 
for the future, to cease looking forward or backward, is to enter 
into the new life of timeless Reality and to feel the taste of true 
immortality. Thus alone the world-process is given its true worth. 

A proper understanding of this theme provides us with a key to 
one puzzling aspect of the Biblical story of the world s creation. A 
hint may be found in St. Augustine’s “Confessions , wherein he 
postulates that creation began, not in time, but with time, i.e. there 

was no time till there was creation. . . , , 

But thousands of years before the finger of Christianity touched 

the book of history, there existed that remarkable rehgion which was 

its predecessor in ancient Egypt. This vanished cult was not silent 

upon the same theme. Its holiest scripture, the Book of the Dead, 

which contains the formulae of so mixed and mythical a charace 

that only by reference to the doctrine and practice of the Mysteries 

are the most important passages to be properly understood, speaks 

of the “deceased” initiate who had been united with Osins, i.e. 

spiritually reborn, as affirming: . .... 

“I am Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. I am the divine hidde 

soul' ” Such a one has attained the consciousness of eternal being. 

And equally significant is the hieroglyphic phrase written on a 

papyrus which has found its way across the Mediterranean to the 

Louvre Museum in Paris, and which declares that God the Brst 

Cause, is not only “Goodness itself”, but also “LordofTune.who 

conducted Eternity”. If, further, one had travelled to early Egyp 

to drink from the fount of her wisdom, as the young Plato once 

travelled, one would have discerned an inscription over the inner- 

most shrine of the titanic temple of Isis containing these^Inily 

remarkable words: “I am that which was, which is. and which is to 

come. No mortal has yet raised my veil. The meaning of the 

phrase is not that eternal existence cannot be found but that 

seeker must first overcome that which limits him to mortahty. i.e. h 

nersonal eco. And this he can do only by overcoming 
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his thoughts. And if the traveller could have penetrated to the per¬ 
ception of the goddess, he would have found her figured with a 
handled cross in her right hand, a symbol of everlasting life and the 
key to the Mysteries; a square boat-sail in her left hand, the symbol 
of breath and hence a parallel to the ether; and Isis’ head itself 
crowned with her hieroglyph, a throne. Thus Isis would be presented 
to him as throned in eternal existence. 

We find in the faith of Hinduism an equal appreciation of “the 
mystery which time hath hid.” Says its sacred Bible, the Veda, “That 
Supreme Spirit was, is and will be.” But let us look again into these 
age-old, palm-leaf texts of the Veda. “Eternal and changeless is the 
Supreme Spirit,” it declares, and for him who may have any linger¬ 
ing doubt on the matter there is the plain assertion: “What 
transcends space and time is the Supreme Spirit.” 

We may peer further into another sacred Hindu work, the 
famous manual of the yogis, the Master’s Song (Bhagavad Gita). 
Herein Krishna, the Hindu Christ, speaks to his awe-struck disciple, 
Arjuna, and tells how he taught the truths of spiritual knowledge to 
sages who lived long centuries before and then explains that this was 
possible because, “I am the Unborn, the Soul that passes not away.” 

The mathematical figure for infinity is a union of two circles, 

thus co. The Hindu and other ancient scriptures picture eternity 

under the old symbol of a snake swallowing its own tail, thus 

forming a perfect circle. When time turns inward, like the snake, 

upon itself, it becomes eternity. Indeed, what better symbol 

could be contrived for time without beginning and without end than 

a line which returns to its starting point, a line which appears both 

beginningless and endless, which itself infinite encloses a portion of 

finite space? Past, present and future constitute a complete circle, 

which we may start to travel at any point without really marking a 
beginning or an end. 

Very clever was that remark of Mahatma Ramalingam, a South 

Indian Adept of the nineteenth century. “Time is an invention of 

the mind, he said, to calculate its own activity during its runnings 
and flights.” 

If, lastly, we travel farther East still and peruse the slim classic 

of the once-glorious but now debased cult of Taoism, the Book of 

Inner Life in Action (Tao Teh King), its prophet, Lao Tsu, reminds 
us that: 

“Repose is called the law of return. 

The law of return is called eternity. 

To know eternity is called illumination. 

To ignore eternity is to draw misfortune on oneself. 

To know eternity is to be great of Soul.” 
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Thus the Chinese prophet affirmed in sage syllables that the 
knowledge of eternity is possible ; he intimated that man is not 
doomed to be imprisoned in this temporal life, nor is he so spiritually 
impoverished that the kingdom of heaven is closed against - 
Those who regard the very notion of eternity with uneasiness and 
ffiink that the life of a Sage who lives with his eyes turned toward 
the eternal is a kind of never-ending boredom, should spend a few 
months is his society-if they are so extremely fortunate as to be 
able to detect and recognize such a one under his m « de st extenon 
The experience would correct their mistake and make e ood th 

ignorance.^eiess 0verself is the i mper ishable divinity in us. We are 
royalties of long lineage, yet today find ourseives wrapped up m 

and S setting 8 time at defiance, when we enter into recognition of this 
truth The S time to gain this wisdom is now, and the place is here. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE GENESIS OF GENIUS 

There exists a mental phenomenon, a state wherein the| taghM 
mind which functions mysteriously above our conscious mtellec 
in the Overself, and which is really the one umversal O^rmmd^ 
seems to speak more peremptorily to man and indeed to take him 
under its direct if temporary command. That state may fitly ^ecaU d 

manifest itself visibly in a definite form or product, sueh as a work 
of iridescent art. Inspiration may thus exalt a man with rdigious 
ecstasy, or direct him towards great achievements, or transform him 

^"^Wl^n^omeon^succeeds in crossing the frontiers of mecfiocri^ 
in any sphere, we generally regard him as an inspired individual, 

3 8 AlTgreat art, all recorded spiritual revelation all trulycreative 
and hnfginative work, all new material inventions-when haU- 
marked by such genius—are the outcome of a spontaneous sta 

wherein the angel of inspiration takes a man b y. the fi a ^ d - d 

We see from this classification that nothing is outside the broad 

scope of inspiration. We cannot say that such and such a thing * 
too material, for instance, to become the subject of_ an mspu d 
revelation. Inspiration is a luminous condition which 1 P® 
to deal with all things alike, with the highest ascents of the spirit as 
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well as with the most searching investigations into the material 
possibilities of our earth. 

What exactly is this infrequent and admired condition towards 
which so many aspire but which so few ever obtain? Let us examine 
first of all how it arises in a man, and later seek the philosophy 
implicit in its processes. If we take the case of a great inventor who 
seeks for the solution of a technical problem and practise some 
psychological probing into his life, we notice that he broods in 
anguish and ponders in torment over his problem again and again 
before the authentic solution which has been eluding him finally 
flashes across his mind and then grips his soul completely during its 
materialization. In other words, he enters through endeavour and 
effort into a state of intermittent self-concentration, of ever-sharper 
attention and heightening interest until his absorption becomes so 
deep that, it may be truly said, he has forgotten himself and his 
environment in his problem. Normal perceptions fall into abeyance 
and the clock ceases to exist. The inventor who refuses to be cajoled 
into taking his meals when he is nearing the solution of his problem 
is a quaint figure familiar enough to every reader of biographies. 
During such a gestatory period, inventors have often been known to 
lock themselves in their laboratory or workshop, and refuse to see 
anyone or attend to other matters. The birth of their invention is 
about to take place and they seek solitude in the same way that a 
female animal seeks a solitary place wherein to give birth to its 
child. This is noteworthy evidence of the degree of utter absorption 
into which these men naturally sink when striving to obtain a revela¬ 
tion beyond the ordinary reach of intellect. They are completely 
controlled by what seems to be some superior force. The most 

wonderful material inventions have been discovered in this strange 
manner. c 


We must not consider such absorption as being a mere condition 
of extreme self-centredness alone and imagine that the inventor is 
merely wrapped up in his petty personal affairs to the exclusion of 
everything else On the contrary, the farther he progresses within 
his mind towards his goal, and the more he meditates upon it, the 
less is he occupied with thoughts about his personal self, although 
paradoxically he seems more withdrawn into himself. The price 
which he has to pay for the solution of his problem is indeed 
nothing less than the price of absolute self-forgetfulness He 

and° m w e hilT7 ith *£ P r0 ? em - S0 P^ct is his concelation- 
and whilst doing that, he dissociates himself from his own 

•® ut u h V? Venti ° n once accom P ] ished and completed, his mind 

the eStwhUe stme^f 80 ” 31 Wkh greater force than ever. and 
me erstwhile state of inspired impersonality disappears Thus we 
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may say that one highly important condition which is an accompani¬ 
ment of inspiration is a state of self-forgetfulness. 

We may find analogous evidences of this truth among the 
geniuses who flourish in the arts. The musical composer who strives 
to hear within himself the echoes of that infinite beauty which comes 
fluttering down to earth as a fine symphony, quite naturally seeks 
solitude at such a time. Not infrequently, he disdains food and all 
else in the concentrated effort needed to catch those echoes. One 
speaks here of real music, such as proceeds from and affects the 
deepest heart of mankind, lingering there long after the last note 
has been heard, like those last quarters of Beethoven’s “Kreutzer 
Sonata.” The composer who is faithful to his call, who knows how 
to carry on his true business, will never permit himself to be seduced 
by the world into its numerous distractions when he feels the 
beckoning hand of inspiration laid upon his shoulder. Instead, he 
may become as rigidly ascetic in his renunciation as any ancient 
hermit has ever been. 

What happens to him in the quietude of his chamber during the 
divine moments when inspiration rewards his labour? Can we not 
say that he is so intent upon unreservedly hearing those delicate tones 
that he has become a mere instrument which is being played upon by 
another power? Can we not say, further, that he has forgotten his 
very personality, his family, his friends or his duties through this 
absolute surrender to the music which flows into him and in which 
he has lost himself ? What is all this but a yielding up of the obstruc¬ 


tive ego? 

The truly talented and spiritual dancer will likewise reveal rapt 
absorption in her graceful spontaneous movements which is the 
significant sign of her genius. In the degree that she forgets her 
admiring audience, she understands her true mission of beauty¬ 
bringing, of symbolically reminding them of the Ultimate Beauty 


they are unconsciously pursuing. 

If we turn to the work of the painter and sculptor we may behold 
the same striking phenomenon. A truly inspired painter who seizes 
his brush and stands for hours before the easel, studying his half* 


finished work, making deft strokes here and there, covering the 
canvas with coloured embodiments of the forms which his heated 


imagination and observation combine to create, is not aware of the 
passage of time nor even of the noises and sights one foot beyond 
his studio window. Every painter who has considered and judged 
the nature of the art which he practises, will confess that he lives 
deeply and happily in such irradiated moments—the deeper self¬ 
absorption the happier he is. Such inspired hours are themselves 
the genuine and true reward of the artist; they bestow a mild but 
deep ecstasy for which popular applause* or high patronage is only 
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a feeble substitute. The actual joy of his work is unconsciously 
derived from the temporary forgetting of himself. 

It is necessary for the artist to fling himself entirely into his 
theme and to float away in its current as in a stream. To do this 
effectively, he must forget everything else. He must silence all those 
claims upon time and thought which spring from all the other depart¬ 
ments of his human life and this he accomplishes by entering into 
a condition of mental quiet. Such quiet, such a silencing of his 
personal life brings him to the ultimate source from which all art 
springs and permits him to produce a masterpiece. Hence Carlyle 
could adorn his craggy pages with a tiny flower of prose like this: 
In all true works of art wilt thou discern eternity looking through 
time, the god-like rendered visible.” The smile of a Madonna as 
portrayed in the famous picture by Raphael, may be more per¬ 
suasive than a score of theological sermons. Who knows how many 

re!igion S ? ShC ^ tr0ut>led with new notions about the value of 

We must here make a distinction between talent and genius. 
Genius alone is inspired and works with triumphant spontaneity of 

mQue UC T°h n ;t h nt 15 S 7? hlng develo P ed by the mastery of tech- 
..Tbf t f ch ° I flue of his craft must, of course, be acquired by 

Ident in d r g h * earhe . yearS ’ 3nd t0 a degree that mak « him an 

of aHrt A 1S " eCessar y for the material nourishment 

imitators Genbfc ? Ceds 3 gr3Sp ° f techni .q ue no less than his 

hunerv wnrlrl Th ° d ta ent must marry a nd give a banquet to the 

3 60011 w0 * : bU * “ the other ffi .hi 

sTdera ^ * We tum 3side for a moment "to com 

atarlTo, hMVy Wi,h 7 0Uge - “ d •»« «o oiler book ”„ on the 

S™ 0 he1aSSa1d ,h fl L Sa ^ C t made by *"*»• B “' 

even thnnoii u ^ among the world of men, where 

by a thousand voices IT' r tn ™ phant welcome and be acclaimed 

is also Sed ^ aI °" C 15 not en0 “sb. creative iUumination 

“m£'V» e pepik in bis Paris studio: 

toew that whalverT wmk „ne e «? r6et eVerythil « !b »"> it-” He 

all the rules and details abouHM.Iil t! up ’. one ou e ht flrsl to master 

r s ? a r is 

»- d " a s- a 
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anxiously aeam and again about them, one will be only a talented 
man and*not a eenius. If a man must be constantly making reference 
to rules of technique, in order to produce fine work then God help 
m' Inspiration is the essential thing. It throws the artist into a 
state of creative but quiet ecstasy. It exempts him from the narrow 

limitations of nerve and brain. . . r 

The inspired artist will form his own individual conception o 

a subject, and it will be truer than the stereotyped product of the art 

schools, while his productions will be markedly su P^ or . 

The Japanese of a less commercial epoch than the 
possessed a suseestive word in their language for the idea of artistic 

elevation— the\vord fu-in which means literally ‘wind inspiration 
When an artistic production had been successfully accomplished 
under the influence of this inspiration, it was said to possess 
kokoromochi. which signifies literally “heart-holding . They meant 
bv these terms an elevation that was the result of a ^ousmam- 
festation of divinitv, something imparted to the artist by the Creator 
Thcv asserted that such inspiration could neither be conveyed to 
amuher ma^ nor acquired by laborious cltor.: for it was gtven by 
divine .’race and in no other way. This was the quality they looked 
for m "their most esteemed works of art. in their most graceful 
pictures whose beauty seemed to be spun with rainbow-thread. 
Todiv alas, that attitude had dwindled and they are becoming 
much less critical, readier to accept gaudy tinsel instead o genuu 

expressions of " wind mspuution . 4 uciinn 

P A n't on a the Hindus, there are traditional scriptures, the Sdpa 

Shastras”, which prescribe practical rules ^ 

ideal of spiritual beauty through practice in the technical art a 

crafts Their chief artists and artisans attached to temples in km 
times employed a yoea process before executing their vyork upon 
these buiWincs. Only after they had succeeded in putting their minds 
into the proper condition of intense concentration were they p 

upon which these creators slipped the beads of their most beautiful 
work. 

§ 

We may turn next to the condition of inspiration in the domain 

of poetry and literature. Every land may be laid under 
inspired pieces, thus showing that the quality is universal, nheren 
in the human race, and not the product of ei^er Western civilization 

able each standing at the head of authentically illumined works. 
The wise and witty poems of Sadi, the ecstatic prose of Jam s 
llmuh. the lyrical songs of the burly Sikh Bhavir Singh, the mystic 
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tales of the “Mathnawi”, and the priceless Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, no less than the musical rhymthmic sweetness of Sir. E. 
Arnold’s poetic translation of the Indian “Song Celestial’’ (Bhagavad 
Gita), offer choice specimens abounding in illuminating metaphors 
of the poet, which are, indeed, the language of the soul-world. 

The same desire for seclusion is apparent here as in the cases of 

technical inventor and musical composer. It means that a process of 

psychological turning-inwards is occurring and the writer of genius 

who seeks to drive an immortal pen will positively resent any 

intrusion upon his privacy during a creative period when ideas flow 

like a running stream. Balzac locked himself up inside his room 

during such periods and, working day and night, had his meals 

placed outside his door so that he might later unlock the door and 

take his food without being disturbed by the presence of another 
person. 


One need only read such an extraordinary poem as Coleridge’s 
masterpiece, “Rime of the Ancient Mariner”, to feel a mystic 
influence gradually stealing into one’s mental atmosphere and thus 
understand in how much deeper a measure the poet himself must 
have been pervaded by the same mysterious inspiration during the 
period of composition. Again, he fell asleep one day whilst reading 
a book. On awakening he felt that he had composed two hundred 
to three hundred lines of poetry during his sleep, and that he had 
nothing to do but write them down, for the images rose up as 
though they were things, calling forth their verbal expressions auto¬ 
matically and instantaneously and absolutely without effect on his 
own part He got his pen and wrote down that strange fragmentary 
poem entitled Kubla Khan”. This proves how easily the work does 
me when the conscious mind is in abeyance. 

i„Ju? P roducts d0 n °t seem to come from a man’s common 

h ng whS y - See M t0 C ° me fr ° m SOmethin § higher than that, some- 
ing which is able to control him completely as he writes his 

mn,d K tl, n“ St S T*' Ws 1We P^onality and let this higher 
really done and the spiritual act is allied with a perfect techniaue 

of\Z^riZLsn wo I k H°! ^ nding genius - D “ ring the mo1 ™ 

a snSS ^f S0 P a l detac ? ment * he draws from his innermost 
it inspired places into his work and which renders 

T* 131 * 8 writer cannot always be judged by his books Not 

rissSSffia a Sis 
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which he had not himself adequately grasped or understood previous 
to writing it down. “It is more optimistic than I am, he told a friend. 

For when inspiration is dominant, it temporarily lifts a man 
beyond his normal level, but the last word written, he falls back 
for a period once again to the general state. Hence some of his 
works may be coruscating stars, the product of inspiration whereas 
others are the product of his uninspired moods; some may be im¬ 
perishable masterpieces of the highest quality and others positively 
bad If we recognize this as psychological fact, we can then under- 
stand why a great genius sometimes produces poor stuff and why 
many of his swans are mere geese. We cannot expect to find inspira¬ 
tion in every line of a poet’s stanzas, nor sparkling truths to fall 

always like sapphires from his pen. . „ , , , 

We hear much of the fact that inspiration is fickle and every 

poet complains that he cannot control his inner genius or command 
its arrival He works by spells and trafficks in moods. His achieve¬ 
ments are mostly partial. Ideas fail him; he cannot make headway 
with his composition; and words fall dead upon his pen. His bnght- 
plumed muse comes and goes without warning at her own sweet will 
—not his—and cannot be summoned at desire. How often he sits 
intimidated by the sheet of blank paper before him ! Creative moods 
are intermittent. Inspiration is not constant, man is capable of con¬ 
nected thought but not of connected inspiration. The flowers of 

oenius have sudden blooms and swift witherings. 

One needs to frame no theory of explanation for these alternating 

rhythms: the facts explain themselves. The condition essential to 
inspiration is not present-that is all. That condition as we have 
seen is intense mental absorption because we habitually live in 
external activity and personal remembrance. It is not easy Jo forgo 
this race-habit. Hence the genius who struggles to give birth to 
great things lives fitfully, warring sporadically with his °wn self, 
sometimes blindly and unconsciously interfering with the inspiration 
which woos him. He himself provides some of his own obstructions. 

His physical activities imprison the mind m the region of etto , 
lifeless words hem him round and he cannot strmg them toget 
as in his brighter moments. His ordinary intellect keeps him pegged 

down to its limitations, not least of which is the vain conce jJ° f ^ 
own creative power. Scholarship, however illustrious, is no substitute 

for burning transcendence. But when he lets this intellect beco “ 
self-absorbed in concentration, inspiration “returns and the creati 
flow proceeds unhindered once more. Let him relax for a whileand 
learn to be still in body and breath, turning the intellect by Powerful 
concentration inwards upon itself, and the divme afflatus will 

descend upon him anew. 

His personal ego presumes upon its own competence to deal 
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with all difficulties, handle all problems, but only when he forgets 
it and loses himself utterly in the impersonal does the highest 
possibility of wisdom or beauty or power really come intcT the 
ascendant of his horoscope. This self-forgetfulness, this momentary 
loss of the personal 7’, is the true cause of this bliss which accom¬ 
panies the creative state. For we cannot sew the soft tapestry of 
immortal art save with the bright orange threads of divine joy. 
Where is there one man who has stood aside and watched his hand 
and mind being used for the eternal wonder of artistic creation, 
without finding that all the gloom he has gathered from his daily 
contact with the drabber world is flung off his shoulders with the 
first stirrings of the divine impulse? 


The real truth is that personality is only a vessel or channel and 

that when it wholly absorbs our consciousness, it hinders our sense 

of divine selfhood and also hinders the creative element which mani¬ 
fests through it so markedly in genius. 

“Poets are sometimes the echoes of words of which they know 
not the power—the trumpet that sounds to battle and feels not what 
it inspires,” wrote one of England’s premier poets, Shelley. The 
curious thing about many writers and artists is that they do not 
know beforehand what they are going to produce, whilst sometimes 
the future development of their works takes a different course from 
that which they had planned. Referring to his last two symphonies 

said W “ti R Z " Wa$ COmpleted ’ Jea " Sibelius, the composer, 
said that the plans may possibly be altered according to the 

development of the musical ideas. As usual, I am a slave to my 
mnTation thdr demands ’’ Thi * apparently shows that 

f it came from the personal will, all composers would be able to 
own mw tage 7,l the T rk ,' That il is somethi "8 spontaneous i„ its 

ht been m Te Ple,e n bef0re 1 . eVen ,lK hand or head 

£&?£ WaS 0f “? ^ re,a,ed that in the process o 
n S b \ music ’ Provided I am not disturbed my subject 

finished inmv rffind 368 and the whole stands complete and 

enough for evervthffi'T* ft eommitting to paper is done easily 

the ttSemate of loV • 6 Z S told how he usually overcame 

KensinLn S exactly the opposite. He went to the South 
or in Paris ifeTtmtled ^ nd ° n a “ d ]ook f at tapestries or bronzes, 
bookstalls. While thus HlCtraMinn J_JI r _ ... . . ^ Old 
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leadim> his mind away from the subject for which he had 
been 'ropint, the inspiration he sought would suddenly come to hum 
The mmcsTes of thought hat] done what they could and attained 
their Umir to be side-tracked from the work in hand, the conscious 
'cnZl ego had to be detached from it; this gavet an.opportunity 
for the deeper subconscious division of mind, l.e. the Overmind, to 

““now 'itfsTmportant to note that had Bennett not been engaged 
on a book and thus used his intellect already upon the theme, the 
remedy would not have been effective. The working mind has some¬ 
thing of its own to contribute, its part to do, but once done it should 
retire gracefully and permit the deeper mind to work through its 
human aoent, returning to activity only to revise and repohsh when 
all is done When the first spark falls into the conscious mind l 
must be fanned by self-yielding. When, however, as with most 

intellectual men, the ego remains obstinately on the 1 

The duty of a writer’s intellect is first, by a prolonged effort of 
intense concentration, to hold before him and in the field of con¬ 
sciousness the particular theme which is to be worked h ^ 

when this has been adequately achieved and2 “ self it 
influx of glowing inspiration brought about by forget g * 
must vield itself up entirely in a state of utter passivity, y 

as alert and as conscious as ever, and it must interpret the subtle 

message into thoughts and frame them mt° the right 

In oratory of inspirational origin the speaker is no ^ q 
quite ignorant of the character or even theme of his impend _g 
sneech Making all allowances for perfection of technique a 
organ somelung is left over which grips the audience or awes fi, 
something intangible but communicable as an a "'" sp r y T 
the late Sir Sahabji Maharaj, leader of the ^tesoauuJf og.^ 

religious addresses to an audience of two to three thous d gh y 
prepare no notes’, but he informed the presen ^writer that he knew 

Socrates confessed that when it came to the 

within him. Who or what was this voice but that of his inspir 
mind? 

9 

When we turn to consider the case of rehgious ^ 

inspiration, we find the same laws operative here the sa ^ 

teristics of artistic creation, albeit in an extraordinarily g 
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The ancient, medieval and modern saints of Christendom, faejueers 

of Islam and yogis of India have all had their rapturous experiences 

of a religious order through processes wherein the phenomenon of 

uilistic inspiration was plain to behold. The artist, writer and 

inventor have perforce to transmit their messages ’through the 

medium of a material instrument, but the inspired saint is under 

no such limitation and exhibits in himself the psychological changes 
he has undergone. 

.. For thc reIi 8 iou s mystic—if he is worth anything at all—exem- 
plibes. by his yearning to surrender himself utterly to his God the 
working of the basic principles of inspiration. When through ardent 
prayer or heartfelt aspiration he succeeds in realizing this his 
personal ego sinks into hushed quiescence whilst the Higher Power 
wh ich he adores seems to take possession of him. He may—and 
indeed he will—interpret his holy experience with the aid of images 
symbols and doctrines pertaining to his particular religious creed’ 
but his essential experience is that of an influx, a merging into a 
state where the ordinary self apparently ceases to operate and a 
joyous ecstatic sacred harmony overwhelms his being. He is likelv 

a°condition wher^ experience reaches its culmination. 

the price of true mspiration-the dropping away of the personal 

«a„ed eiS*“ * "W * — » 

ThC t I ? ndu y0gi Wh0 drives his thoughts into a corner by pitiless 

Z'TZ ej TV “"i*™ makes a s “P reme <=«on to drop hem 

peace wS £"° ‘ 0B ^ obatruefs the iE 
enter into a profound fra^taSt? lt7o?™at h %Zu g hhe 

personality andS Z7 

tent ,0 enjoy the bliss of communion “,h mw J S 77"' 

material medium such as art Tuvemfo efflor «*n« through some 

=r,h1 tsrs L - 
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114 ", mi ,K- it is the manifestation which alone 

inspired painters and F • intense urge to communicate his 

differs, for where the a that « an ^ ^^orfd to express his 
vision or idea and turn * * to lose himself in his contemplation. 

IrtTalonn o? meditation, a path to that sashed state which 

my The cl^oiGod, whose coming^ewards the mystic’s yearnings, 

. . * tS fforts 4 Both are derived from the same root. When 

and creative inspiration on the writer o P crea tiveness of what- 

ancTsurroundhigs, really arrive 

at an interior condition wherein^th y P ^ experienced by the 

and lets his body remain immobffe w“ r * as “ edi whether it be 

actively engaged in transmitting imaoes Q r ideas which hold 
paper, canvas or stone g ^ absorption in both 

his mind as under a spell, t dg^ ^ ^ ^ rapturously gripped 

cases may be equal. transmitting than the yogi is 

and held by these .mages wh eh ^ consc f ousness which he 

SXSf “nail «»cu*h.s 

fedTS ftZ e .he he s" meVoly sour«, and thus unconscrously 
demonstrate that time is truly only an i , • ventors saints nor 

yogis, occasionally have experiences to the con- 

in degree. when they feel the power of these 

centrated absorbed ^^ ^^^Sronged Stock Exchange; why 
not? Is it so circumscribed essential 

extent, have not infrequently discovereanewp mental con- 

value to them when they have!’“"S and Us problems. The 
dition of deep reverie u P on set the m upon the road to 

striking success, came after deep concentration. 1 msaci^ ^ 

trating their thoughts wtth great ^ nute J tw0 , tat o an 

inspired'ctmdltio^of self-forgetfulness and mental abstraction from 
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their surroundings, as a paradoxical reaction. But that minute or two 
was sufficient to give them the desired revelation of manufacturing 
plan or sales policy. 

Moreover, the inspiration which presents a business man with a 
prophetic vision of what he is to achieve will not necessarily desert 
him again completely, but will leave a lingering, exalting influence 
that will help him to carry the work through right from its beginning. 
Inspiration not only gives the vision, but also the strength to achieve 
the end. Whoever recognizes and yields to this inner influence will 
find that the results always justify its guidance. It fixes a certain 
aim or goal before the eyes during the first intoxicating moments of 
self-absorption, presses upon him from within, wells up with com¬ 
pelling illumination again and again, carries with it the inspiring 
sense, the positive certainty of the success or rightness towards 
which it is leading him. 

The parallel between all these diverse manifestations of inspired 
genius, ranging from the religious to the mundane, is clear. A single 
principle, an identical source, lies underneath these varying pheno¬ 
mena. Deep within us there is a wonderful and infinite store of know¬ 
ledge, wisdom, power, beauty and harmony. Genius can call forth 
these qualities and use them to inspire its work, its thoughts and its 
being. If one is a lawyer, one becomes a better lawyer and a more 
trustworthy one and not worse by being inspired. If one is a teacher, 
one can gain a better understanding of the psychology of the pupils’ 
minds; one will know how to deal with them more efficiently, because 
one will see their varying individual standpoints. No man can touch 
his own deeper self without unfolding a sense of harmony and 
sympathy with others. The barrier between the teacher and the 
taught will therefore disappear, and the possibilities of the student 
will have a better chance to develop. 

The collaboration of perfect technique and perfect inspiration is 

needed to produce the perfect and complete genius. If the latter 

phenomenon is extremely rare among us that is because almost all of 

us are rather mixed and unequal beings; even our acknowledged 

geniuses cannot always function at their top level because, although 

they can always command technique, they cannot always command 

inspiration. A man can only hope to hold his spell of glowing inspira- 

tion for a while and then watch it fade. But this is not to say that the 

possibility of entering a permanent relation with inspiration cannot 

one day be materialized. This possibility means that if we will trace 

out and study the source of inspiration and begin to understand the 

conditions of its manifestation, it might then be practicable to dis- 

cover how to make its subliminal upsurge come to us more frequently 

and how to work out some method whereby we can retain this 
inspiration more lastingly. m mis 
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The present writer believes this can be done, that if a man will 
master the technique of his art or business as perfectly as can be, 
and also train his mind in self-absorption the combination must 
unfailingly produce eenius in its highest flower. Such a man could 
produce" inspired works always, without exception. Whereas our 
accepted geniuses are suffused geniuses at some hours of their lives 
and ordinary technicians at others, only such a combination as here 
indicated can provide a permanent manifestation and demonstration 

of mankind's yet far-off possibles of the genuine 

Everything depends, then, upon the degree of self-forgetlulnes: 

through complete concentration which one can achieve. In every 

dav activities one is too wrapped up in the interests of the personal 

eao which one allows to circumscribe his consciousness to seek to 

with - the " Tr 

existence ol mankind and the world. It acts like a screen that shuts 
off awareness of the supreme reality, the Overself that feeds our h 
because it is nothing but a medley of ungoverned thoughts, and 

is only by pullibg down .ha, screen that one ma, come mto fte 
transcendent knowledge powers anc 

its embrace That which debars a man from entering up n 
marvTffous wider heritage which is truly his, is only this narrow ego 
tfe tiny fragment of conscious being which he has fenced around 
himself*as a kind of prison-compound and out of which he y 

refU Wi S th°the a close of this chapter there closes also the first part of 

the work which will constitute the document of this analytic gst ■ 

Hitherto the reader has been led upon a preliminary p • 
been provided with material for intellectuaI analysis, andl if he will 

himself 3 for the intermediate path, which consists of a group o 
SpTri~d mystical reality. Upon 

trained to realize, make real in his own h f e, the spir tu1 t th 
which may have hitherto been but faintly illumined intellectua 

C0S He 0 ha S s been led to recognize the existence of his unknown selfi 
the Overself, which hides in his innermost deeper mind like a slu g 
pearl hiding in an oyster-shell. He has been taught the real mean g 

of time and the secret habitations of eternal life has been 

He has been brought to understand how to tap the so 

of the most valuable inspirations which have bleS ' ed ^ e o ^ anglefof 
Finally, it has been pointed out as true from various angles o 
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elevated human experience, that the screen which shuts him off 
from the awareness of the Overself is nothing else than his own 
personal ego and his own inability to bring his thoughts under 
control. Entry into this diviner selfhood is impossible unless and 
until he can mortify the one and subdue the other—in reality a 
simultaneous operation, as demonstrated when both were analysed 
and traced to a single root. 

A practical method must now be found whereby this may be 
accomplished. The method exists and part of it has been known to 
the wise men of the East and the illuminati of the West since the 
earliest centuries. Altered, adapted and supplemented to suit Euro¬ 
pean and American needs, presented in a form palatable to the 
modern mind, it is confidently offered in the following pages as a 
tried and tested heritage of the race which possesses incalculable 
value. 




Part T wo 


THE PRACTICES 


CHAPTER vm 

THE SPIRITUAL CULTURE OF FINER FEELINGS 

The practical mental training which from the next chapter onwards, 
is prescribed in the second division of this treatise, constitutes work 
on the most important portion of man’s being, but the emotional 
element needs a certain education also. Indeed, to not a few tempera¬ 
ments purely mental methods will make less appeal than those 
which touch the feelings. Human beings are built in different ways 

and are naturally attracted to the kind of activity which best accords 
with their ruling temperament. 

Religion particularly is a matter of feeling, and reaches its 
culmination in religious mysticism. Foremost from the view-point 
of universal occurrence, the religious element has been predominant 
in the past among the masses of mankind. Worship attains its 
greater value when it gives a re-orientation of the worshipper’s 
thoughts from his own personality to that of another belonging to a 
spiritual order and its greatest when directed to the infinite Power 
which we name God. It becomes truly effective in so far as it evokes 
the quality of aspiration the yearning to be unlifted from one’s 
common frail condition towards that which is divine and holy. Such 
aspiration, when it is at its best, really transforms popular religion 
m o mysticism; therefore it may be said that he only is absolutely 

of wo°rship h ° haS b6COme a mystic-aU else but ouches the fringe 
Devotional persons may practise such a way with profit Thev 

may take the figure and life of their Lord, and meditate upon it 

l VI exi stence. Revering the picture of this great soul diev 
s ould throw the full force of their aspiration towards Him with 

iJ D K en / Ity t 5 at aU other thou ghts are excluded. The picture 
should be formed as clearly as possible, with vivid details and living 

S^Sonal life of'fta'T' 1 - dWe “ l0Vtogly on ,he inciden,s 

during contemplation. They must ‘see’ Him so clearly ft at for &e 
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time He appears to be a materialized figure, no less real than their 
physical surroundings. They must visualize situations and events 
Enfil the latter ‘become alive’ to them. The mystical element of this 
nractice really begins when Christ—if He be the chosen Guide for 
Instance—no^ longer appears to be external to them but within 
when He is transcended as a person and becomes a pieseiice. Tha 
is to say His picture should ultimately disappear during the height 
of devotion, while His very being. His life, should manifest within 
the devotees as the Christ-self. When that high state of spiritual 
rebirth is reached, He no longer appears as a distinct and separate 
being, but the whole personality is merged into Hun, sur « nd ^ at 
His call, absolutely and unconditionally. Then is born the Ch 
self in its place, a pervading presence that is our true incorruptible 

m h There must be a real craving, a heart-devastating love for the 

Divine Personage before such meditations ultimately e "but the cal'l 
ful results. One ought to call upon Him for His pace but tlae call 

must proceed from the deepest place in one s heart if one is really 
to receive it. If He is made the theme of one s sincere aspirations 
in this wholehearted manner, and enshrined in the sdwit eaftedra 
of the heart, all other thoughts being dismissed during the time of 
worship; if one dwells in His spiritual presence during medfia on 
and lets His spiritual presence dwell in one during other activities, 
a time will surely come when one will have the unforgettable experi¬ 
ence of mystical ecstasy. The varied wants and inescapable sorrows 
the cares and tribulations of personal life will be temporarily blotted 
out in the unutterable joy that will overwhelm him. One will discover 
the true meaning of that much-misused word, love and will want 

to befriend the whole world, even at the cost of 

dom. Thenceforward, one will seek to do His will, tosurrend 

personal to the Divine, and one will understand wi h joy 
created things are moving forward with the evolution of the who 

universe toward a stupendously glorious goal. 

If in these devotional contemplations and religious yearnings, 

tears begin to fill one’s eyes, they must not be 

They should be accepted as part of the inevitable price that is 

demanded. They will help dissolve the invisible'barriers between 

one and the Divine Ideal. Those who weep in their spiritual exile 

d0 11Ernecessary ”0 explain here, for the benefit of persons who 
belong to other continents than the Western ones or who hold 

another faith than the Christian, that identical results have ^f along 
can be obtained outside the fold of Jesus s followers, and along 
precisely similar lines of practice. Many are the mystics to who 
toe names of either Krishna, Muhammad or Buddha have alone 
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conjured up the deepest devotion of the heart, yet who have won, 

by earnest aspiration and constant meditation, the blissful ecstatic 

union with diviner existence. The attractive power of a revered 

religious Personage of such a high order bestows positive aid in 

concentrating the mind and enabling it to overcome faults and 

frailties. That is why in India and Persia, for instance, religious 

mystics take even today, as they have taken for centuries past, the 

physical portrait of their living teacher or mental image of an ancient 

spiritual master as a focus for their meditation. They derive vital 

help in curbing wandering thoughts from such practice, while it 

appeals to the heart and arouses aspiration to frequent effort. 

It is necessary to point out, however, that ecstatic bliss is not 

the final goal with which the meditative life presents us. Such bliss 

is not the highest criterion of truth, even though it is no distant 

neighbour of truth. It is true that many mystics have thought so 

and have stopped their efforts with its attainment, thus inviting that 

terrible scourge, the dark night of the soul, or spiritual darkness. 

The meditating mystic must learn not to tarry overlong in the realm 

of joyous spiritual emotionalism, but rather to transcend it. For 

there is a higher realm yet to be attained, none other than that utter 

peace which passes understanding, a realm of wide calm and 
supreme tranquillity. 

Even from those who are not naturally religious and who will 
therefore remain untouched by this brief description of the afore¬ 
mentioned way, a certain culture of aspiration is still required. In 
their case, however, it is not necessary to direct such yearnings 
toward any religious Personage or Principle but toward the idea and 
ideal of Truth which appeals to them. Although the mind is thus 
made the principal instrument of attainment in this work, it needs an 

inner force behind it that shall move it toward success. That driving 
power must be supplied by aspiration. ° 

The worth of this one factor cannot be over-estimated. To send 

vlVnf Pe f ted y - mt °, the universe a silent or vocal call, desire or 
J rt - ° 8 f. or spmtaal truth > P eace or guidance, is to set stirring into 

£“ n intelligent forces that exist in the universe and that 

of the asDiS n Th m thC CXaCt proportion to the de § re e of intensity 
fa!e creat^n met despairs which f olUw the harder blows of 

Of nZZZven™ y ° f ,he 

to k^owthp ?r,r H eli f i0USly inclined or not - whether one aspires 

emoSZl H^ 601031 T. lty ° r not * there is sti11 a third form of 
nal development which should be attempted. It lies partly 
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u ncitivitv to esthetic impressions, both in Nature and art, 
L„ r d“par.ir*rough finer ethical feelings and the avoidance of un- 

3 SStjs - 

*» 'i " TSZXSZZZr' ir» ationa 
Mo'Je people in this 

i~ESSL “ 

peS! = Mg 

S moments may come when one is alone upon a ship deck at 
night surrounded by the vast ocean or when watc with 

S3S incongruity hutTom^ £wer umud « " 
"me 0 wh“en y £ ^ough the eyes ofa poet. 

SSS 

ment loses a little of its tangibility, its reality fading on sn y 
a dream-like substance. An ethereal peace, before unfelt surgs 

into the 1 heart and brings with it fund^ 

gratification of no mortal desire con eve j ’ rather than 

f,ending dawns, too. life seems clarified r horror and 

sees an 

chaos and conflict which seem ins p , one’s ken, because 

existence in this world vanish for a w i e introduced, their 

in this divine atmosphere to which one has so impalpable 

and yet so ineffable, has touched the^rt. One kmm ^ • {of 
alas! the experience recedes, althoug 1 .f wants to' its quality 

ences of earthly existence. Again and 1 agam the subhme 
haunts one and he yearns for a renewal of such divine 
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What does the recollection of such rare moments mean? Can one 
gather them anew for himself as one gathers fresh odorous flowers 
daily from the prolific earth? 

The answer to the first question is that behind the self which 


everyone knows there lies another of which one is normally unaware 
and which is that mysterious and elusive thing called the soul or 
the spirit. This Overself is the most secret part of man’s nature, yet 
it is nevertheless the most fundamental. The impersonal blissfulness 
of which we obtain such brief fragments is inherent in the nature of 
that other self. Our inspirations, then, are merely crumbs dropped 
from its eternal feast. 


The answer to the second question is “yes!” These beautiful 
states of feeling, these glorious spells of time can be recaptured at 
will and lengthened as desired after the full method of self-training 
described in this book has been understood and sufficiently practised, 
for the right culture of our finer feelings forms a part of this training. 



One must set oneself to watch for and cultivate certain fragile 

moods of the heart. Such moods come into most people’s lives at 

different times, often casually and unexpected, but generally for the 

shortest of periods, and being uncultivated are thrust aside and 

much of their value lost. These moods are most frequently evoked 

unconsciously through aesthetic pleasures, through such things as 

listening to ecstatically beautiful music, reading inspired poetry, and 

yielding to the impressions made upon one’s senses and mind by 

unforgettably grand natural scenes: more rarely, there is a very 

valuable mood of profound veneration and deep appreciation 

induced by personal meeting with one who has aligned himself to 
some degree with the Overself. 


Whenever such a mood of powerful charm, intense awe or utter 
peace is experienced it is necessary that one should keep all one’s 
mmd upon it and recognize it as an important messenger and listen 
to its message; one should ponder long and deeply over this 
message and seek to trace it to its higher origin; one should try to 
weave its effects into the fabric of one’s own character. Because 
such moods do not come to us labelled with the name of the country 
heir mystic origin, we are apt to under-value their worth. They 
are generally of momentary duration and should be recognized at 

tnhv nf W ° rth and their inner essence consciously extracted, for 

moments can be turned to high account and the experi- 

tha?hHn 1C i b T Ught i hem about wiU not be vai » ones. Everything 
towards h M OVe ° f e / alt mg beauty, that tends to influence one 
ds a nobler attitude, towards a profounder awareness of life 
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than tha, which is given by the “^.^minTstouH be^hus 
acTepteTaini^stered^i^wHrincrease the inner sensitivity to finer 

l0r< Nature IheGrand ArSt! cantasphe in sensitive souls moods as 

an*t^ stone^WhetTfor ins^^ce^on^wandersTnto^he^ileoTdepths'of 
a forest and penetrates its throbbing silence, alone with «s tinmen- 

msm 

- t^rf'i;— "v“^ns= d S ss?. a 

the’vraves and the immensity of the ocean both bear a menage to 
l one must allow th,s message iT«K 

as still as possible with concentrated gaaejnd wt^ 

become The ^mediators Xalgher mood When ~ -d , 

of emotion not to bring one s criticafacu ties b ^ entirely 

"“I?butrathcr tT o“eUgently into 

£“n a precious spiritual 
Acre's a subtle psychological reason why natural scenes which 
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include widespread plains and far-stretching deserts, distant moun¬ 
tain ranges and remote ocean horizons, possess a special power to 
elevate one’s being into a spiritual state. When the eyes first behold 
such a scene and the gaze is fixed on its farthest point, the mind— 
which is the real conscious seeing agent and which merely uses the 
visual organs as instruments—projects itself into space until it 
reaches the boundary. The entire operation takes but a flash of 
time, for mind travels with amazing celerity. In the result the mind 
fastens itself upon the distant object whilst yet retaining its hold 
in the base, i.e. the physical brain. This activity is similar in part to 
the curious activity of a worm which, while endeavouring to move 

from one position to another, actually lengthens itself as It is about 
to let go of its original hold. 

The psychological result in oneself, however, is that the moment 
of first fixing the gaze so remotely lifts consciousness partly out of 
the physical body and frees the mind from its habitual egocentric 
attitude. One involuntarily deserts the purely personal for the im¬ 
personal with the speed of a lightning-flash, one ceases to be 
immersed in constant cogitation, all attention being bestowed on the 
act of beholding, and then returns again to the ordinary condition. 
But this mystic interval suffices to create the state of the Overself. 

If one could carefully and vigilantly catch such divine moments 
and, not letting them melt away unheeded, nurture them 
thoroughly, savouring their spiritual flavour as it were, one could 
on some blessed day slip consciousness completely into the Overself 

and remain therein for a while. That day would be unforgettable 
for its ecstasy would be so sublime. 

When one approaches some mountain peak aright it may put 
stillness into one’s mind, silence upon one’s lips and quietude within 
ones heart, for peaks and pinnacles carry a purer atmosphere than 

y ains and val,e ys- They are less tainted by the emanations of 
human crowds less familiar with scenes of human greed, misery 

a J? f I age 1 ry ’ And in their P oi nted summits they image forth for us 

exDanse^ f T" u aSpiration toward a Perfect life, the broad 

God wL Ch r CrS them bein S as the br0ad expanse of 

“™ th ,he fT° f l he sacred a " d «* My- There "atoosj 

two together ^ ^ ^ ltS faWe ’ ™ yth ° r hist0ry linkin S the 

crushWsS!} E ! ija \ faSted for forty days °n Mount Horeb to 
denunciation? of n m ef0r returned with stem and fearless 

which ? 1 ? ! es t he ight he gamed the unbending force with 

In the dese^o^A?^ 1118 ^ 11 ? hiS Baal - worshi PPing Queen Jezebel. 

of Arabia, Muhammad found his God and his faith 
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during prayer in a cave high up on the side of rocky Mount Hira 
The early Persians lit their sacred flames on the highest hdls, flames 
which were kept perpetually alive in symbolism of the eternal 
nature of Deity, and there worshipped God in the open air, con¬ 
sidering their fire-topped hill as a temple. Their prophet Zoroaster 
prayed on a high peak where Ahura-Mazda, the God, appeared to 
him and revealed “The Book of the Law , which was to be the 
divine law-code for his people. Similarly, it was on lonely Mount 
Dicta that a deity gave King Minos the laws which were to govern 
Crete. To Tibetan and Hindu alike, the towering snowy giants of 
Himalaya carry an inheritance of holiness unequalled by anything 
else in their lands. The Druids of ancient Britain held their hills m 
high veneration and respect, regarding them as consecrated abodes 
of divinity. The priests of early Mexico selected lofty peaks, among 
other places, for their holiest rites. Melanthes, who was far nearer 
to antiquity than we are, gave his readers the assurance that it was 
the universal practice of the ancients to worship their highest deity 

on the highest available mountain. , , . . 

And in our own time the hills are still resorted to by those who 

have renounced worldly existence to live a stern ascetic life away 
from temptation and activity. The Nakshabendi Dervishes who have 
cut their rocky cavernous homes in the hills that overlook Cairo,.the 
Greek monks who hide from the fairer sex on rugged Mount Athos 
their more jovial Italian brothers who have built themselves a large 
monastery on a pretty garden-dotted hill just outside Florence, no 
less than Moses spending forty days on Mount Sinai to obtain the 
Divine revelation of law for his people, or Jesus in retreat on Mount 
Carmel, his face shining with the spiritual beauty ofHi Trans¬ 
figuration as He communed with His Father, testify to the illumina¬ 
tion and power which are to be found in the loneliness of mountam- 

tOP All Nature-loving and worship surges up, indeed, from the deepest 
part of one’s being; concentration upon the emotions that belong 
in their origin to the “soul” is therefore a valuable practice, ihe 
important thing is to react in the suggested way to the impressions 

received from Nature. 

8 


When one leaves the kingdom of Nature and turns to that of 
art wherein man tries to copy her vanegated beauty, her order and 
her pattern, one finds further opportunity to train the emotions along 
the path which will lead to the spiritual opemng of oneself. Poem, 
picture, pose, tune, monument and carving provide, indeed, a fasci¬ 
nating preliminary path towards the divine kingdom and are a force 

in spiritual evolution. 
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Art is not merely a decorative addendum to life, although to 
superficial minds it frequently remains so. It can affect the human 
being in a deeply spiritual manner; it can be turned to account in 
such a way as to protide him with valuable psychological experi¬ 
ences. The a 1 1ist who succeeds is the one who communicates his 
sensations ot etheieal beauty, his ecstatic exaltations, so that be¬ 
holders partake, understand or teel the same sensations, too. So iar 
from being an idle luxury for those who can alford it, the power 
latent in great art of any kind is such as to bring one to the threshold 
of authentic divinity. The great artist, in the exalted beauty of his 

apprehension, is an unconscious transmitter of values beyond his 
normal conception. 

To disregard for a while the routine activities of common-place 
existence and to enter into the world begotten by genuine artistic 
creation, is to experience an expansion of horizons beyond the 
purely personal, an upliftment of feelings beyond the merely 
material. One may, indeed, w'hen one learns how, use the produc- 
bons of the artist not merely for enjoyment but also as a lever to 
lift the mind into a degree of awareness different from the ordinary. 

Whenever one meets with inspired work which has been called 
to birth at the bidding of an illumined artist, it should be given the 
most careful and concentrated attention; thus one reproduces in 
oneself the state of mental absorption which carried the artist 
through the finest part of his achievement and one may then be able 
to touch the profound source which he also touched. If one has not 

XatToV 1 ,7 f0 l gen ' u 7. one begins " itb admiration, passes' into 

adoration and ends with inspiration. The moment of electrifying 

UDhfnrT St l0 ° ked u° r and SdZed Up ° n ’ the first feelings of 
uplift or charm must not be thrown away, through heedlessness~but 

Zt C °T7- Va,U<:d “ belng the ,br ' ads which when to owed' 
guide one to the treasured state. It is important that one should not 

imDres!in the exa , lta t 101 ? hurrying away to the next kind of mental 

keep off extraneous thoughts and emotions, so that the soul is 
abstracted from persona] routine, brought into a higher atmosphere 

nomLhed C b^ C MrT d °" ‘l’" spirit,Ial with which it is being 

unshed by tile strains of music or whatever be the art-form 8 

special breaT^ ° f res P°™ e ’ *>•ould begin ,he 

O veritable go,den gateway to unisZTpMt^uZeZr" 

and i„teUeetS“atu “°oS *° be bIessed with a danced. artistic 

nectuai nature, one which possesses a real feeling and 
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. . .. . -...fv and vet sufficient intellectual self-control to 

sensitivity foi beauty a d y und uly, one will make better 

keep one s feet from o l ^ h lacks suc h a nature. 

S be” X , g err , aL r ,hat arnst, culture is, ,n us 

tag Sf rJtneTSons which am above fhc 

aVer Xs'ic is especially valuable in appealing to the hidden faculty 
of the souk these rhythmic bars of inspired sound draw the heart it 

issssa 

^eTrtheless. one should remember >ha, the type of artist who 
loses himself £^i 0 “s woSpsTn art-temples 

wteh n ampe‘r n Ja'teti withthe ““o'P^^pSSo* 

totally unsuited for his path whilst his art.stic pr , )f |ifc 

of helping the beholder or '' s, ' n " Atoned mture. One should 
Will actually detract by reason of theirdistorted nait ^ ^ un _ 

seek rather those productions which do not dr S ^ sou] 

men of admitted 6 genius, even of 

either become psychically d is tor e v wonderful capacities 

in their mediumistic helplessness hav £ lett , { ^hen we are faced 

by the work of such men, we may recognize^ unfailing i y 

stand also in the presence of gen u , distortion of truth, 

remember that we stand also m the P^ e unseen forces which 

Suctions, but to turn aside and seek a saner and purer air. 
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Music will arouse precisely such feelings, literature will convey 
precisely such a state of mind, pictures will create in the beholder 
piecisely such a mood as that wherein they were composed—hence 
the importance of finding the best art, spiritually-inspired art. We 
find ourselves caught up into the imaginary world which the artist 
has created. The great aitist should be an interpreter of the spiritual 
life to lesser mortals. The uninspired materialistic artist is like an 
electric-light bulb disconnected from the main current. 

Moreover, one should deliberately attempt to cultivate those 
feelings and qualities of character which are helpful to the pursuit 
of a higher life. All such emotional expressions as anger hatred 
jealousy and fear are highly undesirable. We may not realize it when 
we are dealing with something so completely invisible in itself as 
an emotion, but a bitter antagonistic and suspicious feeling can be 
most destructive in its results not only upon oneself, in character 
and circumstance and, still more, in shutting out the spiritual light 
which could help one, but also upon others, for it moves, silently 
and telepath ic ally, through space until it strikes invisibly against the 
person who has aroused it. One must therefore not only pay 
attention and attempt to guard against continuance in undesirable 
feelings—their first manifestation cannot be helped, perhaps—but 
one must set oneself to realize that in the inner world, where mind 
functions telepathically, these things are definite realities. Just as a 

man would not knowingly harbour a number of savage beasts in his 

savaee°tiaer°th' ? Y , OUgh Y° ^ t0 keep out of his ? the 
savage tiger, the lustful panther and the treacherous snake. 

It rJrJYY 5 a 8 u eat dCal that is de P lorabJ e in current history but 
bv d a S dS ’i n °M hatred ’ fCar and destru ctiveness but understanding 

tortton bY lgh ’ n0t an addltlon of more antagonism and more dis? 

over-antagonistic world but an addition of more con- 

the emotional kmdhn&s u s and more truth - This cultivation of 

lfC pre P ares the ri §ht conditions for the incoming of 

dafiv life re Fv a b and aCtUHlIy f ° SterS il within the acti ve field of 
y life. Every time one expresses the sentiments of reverence 

wh”c™°Later°and ad “ ra,ion - ht,ma S e “d humility towards that' 
ward the dav whm tl? ^ persons and Nature - one helps for- 

wartime day when this revelation may arrive. 

So far as the path which is particularly advocated here is con- 
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cerned, ticse ears nQ ascetic mandates will be issued. The 

any kmd au^ asked fo . inward]y and such outward gestures as 

n^essary should 

Ot some physical habit IS the saenfi f ullduc exhibition of 

may enter upont this path wthout tnaKmg y house 

o'“r',n'ih"e 3^ be unaware that he has 

:«sehoTone% circle, certain stmple modifications in the physica! 

,Tt y unne a c"o run away from the 
into hermitages, ashrams, retrea an^ alQngside wherever one 

flees Salvation is purely a personal matter *e_behel^ ^ ^ 

be won oniymsp'n.ua groups d bund!es ;- said Emerson. 

Stme herself wil^provide'a better and more harmonious monastery 

Another difficulty arises, in the matter ^yricaUha^ty^Here 

again people frequently ' ^ upon a life of absolute 

relations as something sh t ^eir obvious duty 

itt obVItS human existence is broad enough to conmin other 

Pat O„‘°thtp" writer hastens to clear upt. misumlers, anding 

which may anse among some who ave r subject in that 

point in A Hermit in the Himalayas Hts note on the ^ 

book was quite incomplete being bu marriage was 

now needs amplification All that a normal 

no bar to spiritual attainment and He 

married life in the world and y f • to one ’s passions 

certainly did not mean that one co con t ra ry he believes that 

merely at the beckoning of desire. On th t ^’x-force that man 

may become a dynamic power in the worlds at only a 

A higher civilization will perceive in ma ^ g ® „ “ tunity for 

^ ^ ._ SnmstllAr wTdn a l t0 snhitual-material purpose. 
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and physical intercourse will then become but the accompaniment, 
and not the object, of marriage. The presence of a clergyman and 
the singing of a church choir do not necessarily make a marriaee 
ceremony sacred: only when both husband and wife comprehend 
that they must finally find unity in companionly worship of the 
Supreme Light does their marriage achieve a higher status than that 
of a civil contract. But this is not to say that complete celibacy, 
denial of the human relationship of marriage, is the only path to 
spirituality as so many intolerantly and ignorantly declare. 

Because this book does not concern itself with moral injunctions, 
it is essential to warn the reader that mystical meditation must be 
safeguarded by strenuous efforts to improve character and elevate 
ethical standards. Without them, there is danger. 


CHAPTER IX 

* 

THE PRACTICE OF MENTAL MASTERY 

The ordinary man moves irresponsibly from one thought to another 
and lightly lets his mind work at its own sweet will. Yet his thoughts 
are something for which he is responsible and they in turn "will 
react, and are reacting, upon the whole of his material life. The 
advisability of eliminating undesirable thoughts and of fostering the 

3 .“ S01 " ething he but dimly sees. It might seem fantastic 
and far-fetched to assert that there is any such connection between 

m t f n thlI * s and what happens to him in the material world 

those who have practised the methods advocated here for sufficient 
years and watched the results of their practices in their own lives 
will know that this is not fantasy but the actual truth, and that man’s 
external life is very largely a reflection of his mental world Unfor- 

views e abo S ut S lTfe n thL h -?h OUr i age beC T e saturated with materialistic 

ever cannot aid H 6 ? mind-powers of man. Such a loss, how^ 

ever, cannot and does not alter the basic fact of their existence Sn 

long as we prefer to continue in spiritual ignorance so W must 
over^our eyes°The rZZ* ‘ he catara «' fl ta * materiaTism 

ITouZl 1rath0m ,he deeper Na.ure n a n „ S d“ d e“ 

estabHair^^'w^eta^ SSf *° 

master £ s-l? 
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evolution which Nature l»s set "rforcwm^e^Town'ffr 
as not being worth the trouble ^ ost mysterious ramifica- 

inability c0 " tr °\ th ^ in g For iUs a truism that many decisions, 

the world. o • flowing in smoother channels, along 

find the current of your me nownig m 

sunnier routes and amid pleasanter scenes attention 

For these —other and higher 
ought to be paid to thought - anew , for through 

mind one may penetrate the mys enes of he tangdom . ( ^ 

rr«“x“ro f =— 

as ‘mental quiet’, ’meditation’, ‘yoga and nyshcis ^rcie over 

him. And such is the supreme worth of all practKe^ot m ^ 
that Ignatius Loyola, the Founder o meditation at Manfesa 

doctrines of all the theologians put togethw could f the 

If the reader is now ready to begin this lotty adventure 

ns 

tot feZ'^'LZS'Zi he done, fn quietude und 

stillness, with one's thoughts. rigorous that he cannot 

Anyone 'Whose circumstances ar & ut ni ze twenty or even 

find a half-hour for such a high purpose, m y one 

Sfteen minutes daily. It is not so SnStrated 

devotes to it as the quality of one s think g few minutes, 

awareness with which one conducts oneself during 
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But most people who complain of lack of time for meditation usually 
manage to find time for pleasure, for theatre-going, for seeing the 
newest cinema pictures, for reading the latest tit-bits of newspaper- 
gossip, for idle chatter, for tea-parties, dinner-parties and other 
engagements. Are they, then, never to have an engagement with 
their divine self? What they really mean is that the trouble and 
effort and slight sacrifice that meditation calls for do not seem 
worth the while, and the benefits it promises seem somewhat remote, 
vague and shadowy. Yet could they but understand the matter 
aright, they would understand that these little fragments of the day 
given to mental quiet are the jewelled moments of life, infinitely 
important because they may yield eternal treasure and precise gains 
to the patient-hearted. Those sacrificial minutes, which are given 
to mental quiet, are not given in vain. The Deity thus worshipped 
well rewards His faithful devotees. 

The length of time to be devoted to the daily practice should be 
decided upon beforehand and will naturally be fixed only after 
taking into consideration the particular duties imposed upon one 
by his environment and status. One need not, and should not 
neglect the normal everyday duties of business and home in order 
to find time for these spiritual practices, yet one should not be 
so foolish as to assert that he is too busy to find any time for them 

at _ aI . T bere ! s , no human being who cannot, with a slight sacrifice 
of trivial activity or unnecessary pleasure, create sufficient time 

for these practices. Half an hour is a good average period for most 

people and such a half-hour can always be found somewhere in 

one s daily programme if the student is really determined to embark 

upon the quest. If he wishes, he may even have two such periods 

each day, morning and evening, and although this is advisable 
where possible, it is certainly not essential. 

The times chosen should be such as will cause the least inter¬ 
ference in one s daily duties, as well the least inconvenience to those 
persons with whom one happens to be living. However there are 

“T S ° f th H ^ WhCn thCSe practices are Particularly pointed 

fruitful. These hours are roughly early morning after dawn and 
early evening before sunset. * 

rh. The i rUit i Ulne L S ° f the earJ y coming period lies in the fact that 
have not yet begun to ripple its placid surface. And an advance 

« puts one into proper relationship with the InLte and too ,“e 
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, _ c lir u interior harmony bespeaks an external 

"' ilh the to bTdealt with during the coming day. It 

Harmony with all altairs t nicrords helDS the day to pass 

iessens the likelihood of jam g ’ , w i s dom with which 

agreeably, and creates a store o appear later as its pleasant 

frU " , wi^S^n.“^an^S .'his hour, for two 

reasons. They are then eager to get \ h h eirda?iy°lo?krSis a l a ery 
fney fre, to go their pract.ce 

eagerness and frett1 ^ , . me ditation. One should sit down to 
and spoil the ne qua y sublime patience, unhurried and 

of it'ne ts ^ 

A US ^sensations 1 

of cold distract attention from one s P r ^ tired of the day’s work, 
fnyingSc^nn" Such must fix on any free 

half-hour of .^M-^riods’ according to the 

tradition 

in our planet's atmosphere. The periods « y 
sunrise and immediately prece ing daily activity meet 

sr o" 

« Snsti SS»»S -PS more poss.h.e 

hunm-y if a meal is missed. It is therefore bet J er & 1 ■ 02U i ar times. 

at the regular time daily than a ionger PJf^Stion^ it w iu naturally 

As the mind establishes this new h wh( Ln th fixed time 

be easier to recur spontaneously to the exercises wnen u 

arrives each day than at any °then . d iatelv following a meal. 
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fact, the best results will come when one meditates on a light or 
an empty stomach. 

Whatever the time chosen, there are two days in every month 
which possess a special role in this system. A definite'effort must 
then be made, not merely to keep on with the practice, but also 
to devote a longer period to it. Such days are when the sun and 
m oon com e into conjunction and opposition, i.e. the new. and Tull 
moon nigl rtsTOn such occasions spTritual'ToTces are released upon 
the world and the aspirant must take advantage of them, for he 
needs all the help he can get and these forces constitute a kind of 
“grace”Jor soulsjready and waiting in meditation to r eceive it. We 
need not~be STIrprised at the existence of such influences in con¬ 
nection with the time-markings of the heavenly bodies, when we 
remember that the moon influences millions of tons of water to 
move in the tides of the ocean, no less than it influences the more 
delicate growth of plants. Why should it not, together with the sun, 
be able to influence the inner life of man? Psychiatrists have long 
since established that human feelings are so influenced because 
many lunatics are known to show both the worst as well as the 

lightest phases of their malady particularly on these two days of 
the month. 

One must take care, therefore, to practise for an extended period 
on the e.vepjng or nig ht of t he new or full moon day, or at the dawn 
following iheapITTs wortF~3bubIing the fialfihour into an hour 
because then attainment of one’s aim becomes easier. The spiritual 
potency of these two phases of sun and moon was recognized by 
almost all ancient sages and seers. Buddhist monks still hold their 
most important ritual on new moon/da_y, while high-caste Hindus 
regardqtn^the most sacred of each month , the strictly orthodox 

am °w t n Cm il a da^oTsIIence ^Tasting, and cessation from 

work, followed by a sleepless night devoted to meditation or prayer. 

§ 

N ext to be considered on the practical side are the physical con- 
dtiions. A first ru e is to bathe completely or at least to wash face 

cn?r!S ndS U hv° e b °, WS before beginnin S meditation. This establishes 

bodily posture. StancfrHgT for instance, is obviously anunsuitable 
odily posture because it leads so much more quickly to fatigue 

lh H f 0rt spent in keepi "8 "M ht ™ «»’■ l=gs. Lying Z 
odily position, then, is one which mvplvesjitting on the haunches! 
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w,,h backbone upright and steady^ her,. 

floor-rug. in a chair or or ils chosen , op ,c to 

easy and least likely to maladiustment. No physical con- 

the physical body by reason of ) h u may be a dded 

tortions or yoga P° s e are^qu who dislike squatting the best 

crossed, in which case the hands b ^'^ t on the floor. 

Beginners who wish to experirnen. whh squatting ^ ^ ^ or 
helped if they provide a support bg that j n w hich one 

chair-back. Whatever position one P existence for half an 

Eir ^te “should *“ «“ 

,h T?uS important factor is the — * 

the chief » 

and the avoidance of nhvsicafbody during this attempt 

be disturbed or distracte y P bging Therefore, even after 

10 penetrate into the inward comf ' r tabk position it is well to 

having established oneseu in be active> carrying 

remember that the senses of t ^ imDressions to the brain. ^ 

on their normal work of transmit mg physical senses 

If one is to penetrate into the s depfe ^.hes^phy 

must be compelled to keepi silent. d erfect quietude! 

and if a room is used this should be locked to pre countryside> 

intrusion. Better still, if one is lvms beside a river bank or on 
some sequestered spot in a forest § lade and silence o{ Nature 

a hill-side should be chosen, wherethe y nQ flner spot 

may aid one's spiritual “P'^^JEwhich are Nature’s hidden 
treasures and for which ’ e ^ can SYbest the. 

substitute enforced upon a town-^^ • ■ r00J ^ may be ro uch 

atmosphere and emotiona in . spotless cleanliness, by 

brightening it with colourful flowers and insp g P things 
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good quality and of such fragrance as has a personal appeal. 

Abnormal cold no less than abnormal heat renders the body 
uncomfortable and in so doing makes meditation more difficult. 
In the Western countries there is frequently much cold and unless 
proper heating facilities are available or adequate wrappings are 
used, the body’s disturbance and discomfort react on the mind and 
interfere with proper mental quiet. Yet warmth should not be 
secured by making a room too stuffy, because bad air dulls the mind. 

During the time of these meditations the student would do well 

to keep his eyes closed in order to facilitate concentration and 

shut out distracting external impressions. If the eyes are kept open, 

they will transmit to the brain light-stimulations which keep the 

physical world too much within the field of attention. Both bright 

sunlight and bright electric light are disturbing, so windows and 
lamps should be shaded. 

Then one begins to relax completely and let go of all physical 
tensions. In the earlier stages of the practices one would be well 
advised to break off meditation at odd times and become closely ' 
aware of the state of one’s body. Is it strained? Are the muscles 
taut? And the nerves tense? One should correct oneself constantly 
in this manner and thus form proper habits of posture. 

It is helpful to play good music on a gramophone before con- 
centration. Such tunes as ‘StiUe Nacht, Heilige Nacht\ or Schubert’s 
Ave Maria exalt the mind and turn it inwards. 

In the previous chapter the writer has already briefly outlined 

the path of religious mysticism for those who care to follow it. Some 

others exist for people at different stages of development and of 

differing tastes and temperaments, but they may conveniently be 

grouped together under the heading of the Path of Concentration, 

for they are variants of the much talked about but little understood 

yoga of the East. Of the dangerous yoga methods, which seek to 

attract the ignorant byrhe bait of marvellous occult powers the less 
said^better, and 

at their own peril and on their own responsibility. The safest and 
best of the yoga systems consist in taking some material obiect 

”°'7- * or personage and concemriing the 

t k d llte f 1 jy becomes united with it. The chain of reason- 
i g must be severely logical and the special subject of the meditation 

is of less importance than most novices think; what really matters 

is the quality of concentrated attention given to it the cower nf 

keeping the vagrant thoughts fixed on it for a given time Thoughts 

inn L ^ l0ng practlce throu Sh several years and the exer¬ 

tion of much will-power, the host of mental impressions ceases to 


I 
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whirl through the brain, and ^ ,|° al b ° f t ^cannotbe taken by 

attained, a further step a PP power of mental concentration to 

any who have not gamed upon a single point, 

Jhout jalling^ck into “* 

very hefghSis exercise ^ without, however, « 

fixed, unwavering attention w^ic stilled mind remains 

properly done—and it is { y f periods . There may occur a 

a state of vacuum for the briefest P q{ self _ ob ii v ion, and ) 

temporary lapse of mem ° ry> * d have sb ifted itself deeper, into 
then the centre of being «'° nor mal one. In this plane 
another plane entirely different , ace illumination,under- 

the mind merges into^a s^ThiTwonderful condition does 

not long remain. however, but final ^ is to repeat 

and as silently as it came. Th ^ i ran anc j to prolong 

the experience of attainment as o en ultimately they stretch 

these hiah moods for as long as he can, until ultimately in y 

out ove? the entire day, tinhrokcn and un ^ea • diffe rent 

thought. ctonoine this ever-changing habitual J 

wandering of the intellect, and in , P a spec ial thought. To 1 
single line of travel, by entering P y j and physical 

achieve this it is necessary to ignore to hush 

sensations which are thrown m t o keep out the swarm 

the noise of worldly life into ,^ ,. b practising conscious control 

of the mind during the half-hour or so of i^dhation. In ^ & 

'thoroughly thinking about the ofnerception’which come from 

within. One cannot immediately destroy ^ q{ rema ining 

one can set up an unfalten g p P ■ es Q f the sea dash 

unmoved by them like a rock over w ^ foundation. During the 
in vain, unable to dislodge it tro almost uncontrollable 
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mind will complain bitterly about being turned away from its wonted 

tracks, about the tyranny of being turned unnaturally inwards, while 

itself glad to submit to the far greater tyranny of being externalized 

throughout the day. The restlessness of the mind is the general 

discovery of all people who take up the practice of meditation. This 

discovery is confirmed by every early effort and leads at first to some 

disheartenment. The first fumbling efforts leave a sense of failure 

and fatigue. One understands then that only a small fraction of 

one’s thoughts is one’s own, the rest being but an undisciplined, 

rebellious mob. If one yields to these negative feelings, one is headed 

for failure. If, however, one accepts the fact that the task undertaken 

is a serious and difficult one, yet still perfectly possible and worth 

while, bravely attempting to carry on with the exercise without 

slackening, there will one day be a reward, when a delightful lull 

in the tumult of the mind will arise and its outward-turned bent 
will be broken through. 


Hitherto one has unresistingly obeyed this constant motion of 
the mind and yielded to it; the moment one begins to still its habitual 
turmoil there is quite naturally much resistance. This is to be 
expected. One ought to accept, therefore, the fact of its inevitability 
and instead of giving up the practice, because it seems uninspired 
and barren persist patiently and hopefully to make the intellect 
ilightly steadier with each month that passes. 

For the mind has been captured by the body and made to serve 
it, the purpose of meditation is to reverse this position and free the 
mind from this tyrannous domination so that it may reunite with 
its rightful master, the Overself. When it eludes one’s grasp in 
meditation and causes outside sensations or forgetfulness of the 
subject to lmjxise themselves upon one’s attention, one should do 
i Ve ( and dlfficult thing ingather it from its wanderings; try 
t nrfn r^ os P ectlve and patiently turn its attention back towards 
hifZ/t T VCr tlfes0me this is and ho w e ver frequently 

essential to obtain final success. ' 7 


The concentration of thought is like riding an obstinate mule 
which constantly takes a direction entirely its own; every tiLe the 
nder becomes aware that his steed is straying he must forcibly turn 

the right P ath - The 0v erself within is always 
accessible to us, but our errant thoughts must become its fuel- we 

have been prodigal children so long that it must take an appreciable 

Xrtf’ k y ° St of us “pect to win life’s best after a few 
response " mg des ! MndeM b ««'“ tee is no immediate 
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A final note must be added to remove a confusion which fre- 

rs is rtsr 

£S or control,, fZ^ 

tadulgin^in further 0 thinking about it. Hence, consecuUee efeUve 

finafconccntrationTtselEbecause it involves the passage of a succes- 

• _ f thoughts True concentration involves only one object or one 
'thought We" muiUeam to look upon the intellect as a thought- 
u’ to hp nut aside temporarily when it has served its purpose, 

SSifisK? SE, 


§ 

s - szizs its; SilSS. y» 

so Aadowy'lraf^^^ highest importence to Ms own 

wen being y Such thoughts may and mu* come 

not yield feebly to then cajoling let himi^ewmds which await 

WmuponMs paUt/rewards which cannott be valued by^^terial 

spiritual wisdom. No price can e P daily task of 

self -discovery, no matter how laborious and how long the task may 

^Obstacles and difficulties exist; they are 

invariably common to all novices alike . theme or 

obstinately wanders away like amule rom unnoticed 

loses hold of its selected picture Quite often its lap** are u 

for some time; then the mediator “ddenly becomes aw^ ^ 

and* sns"^ ot us 
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float all day upon a stream of rushing thoughts and desires, or 
indulge in frantic and foolish haste; meditation is an effort to pull 
up at an island for quiet self-regaining: hence, the current’s opposi¬ 
tion to this effort is inevitable. 

Once the thoughts have been fired by aspiration and a keen desire 

to get attuned is felt, progress will not be so slow, and one will then 

begin to enter ‘the concentrated state’ with less effort and more 
frequency. 

The student who practises this training faithfully and regularly, 
setting himself to attain mastery over thought, will reach a time 
sooner or later when an inarticulate feeling of progress begins to 
make its presence known to him, and when he begins to struggle 
out of the vague condition which necessarily attended his earlier 
efforts. Such a premonition may be trusted and should strengthen 
his hope and confidence, two qualities that will aid him much on this 
path. Hope is essential because the failures to arrive at any distinct 
and striking advance will inevitably be many and may sometimes be 
prolonged for years; whilst again and again the mind will continually 
run away from the task he has set it. The man who despite this is 
still willing to carry on with his practices, who is still willing to 
keep his faith in their ultimate efficacy, is the man who wifi one day 
discover to his astonishment that a sudden and rich interior reward 
is bestowed upon him for his patience and his optimism. 

After all he need only practise for short periods every day For 
the rest of the day, he can go about in a perfectly normal manner! 
using the intellect as actively as before. The effect of this daily 

m aH^ori h f mtell !f J lU ’ however, gradually begin to show itself 
in all sorts of remarkable ways. 

The things that will help one most on this path are free—cr U id- 
ance, courage, faith, work and patience still cost nothing and the 
reward which waits for those who practise is nothing less than the 
divine Overself itself, at the most, and mental tranqSty a ? ffie 

Faith and patience are fundamental, not blind faith and lethareic 

« te ' gent ’ reasone d belief and calm trust that the 
nght tad of effort must, sooner or later, produce the right re ute 

tible , h "h™? bC addCd that some P“Ple specX * 

hearmg upon the purring revolutions 0 f an electric fa “ Cen<rat,n S ,h = 

The man who has gone on meditating quietly in the solitude of 
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shall take place, ihro g V material surroundings, 

ing, he is learning to withdraw trom pur y enter this 

Pa, S™ n ive a stage when .houghs ££*£%£ 

r stf p“ tssr ss^- ~~ 

.Jon grows, he will be surprised .to find 1 that *e 1™ 

“EFs«i Sr,? sss 

generally . He should, on * e c ° n * a 5 y ' a good rignand demonsttates 

tbat W rris £i-£«eK- 

observers, the -*»-£«•“ and mward potse ** ^ 
^ g™d™r h of spiral'calm-sc needed by a world tn woe. so 

marked in every man who approaches the Overseh.^ ^ ^ ^ 

A curious result of these concentr P unfold them- 

ordinary mental faculties sooner or ' a “ r own sake. The 

selves, but it is very unw.se to seek them tel^ds 
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becomes most marked and may in time become so familiar a part 
ot one s existence as to be regarded as commonplace. Prophetic 
premonitions of tuture events may likewise arise naturally and spon¬ 
taneously within oneself and be fulfilled to a most remarkable 
degree. The lies which bind one to the fleshly body begin to loosen 
and the freed soul can fly the world and appear to others in vision 
or dream. One s own dream-life alters entirely and becomes a coher¬ 
ent rational existence which possesses the extraordinary quality of 
awareness that one is in the dream-state. Thus, the latter loses its 
vagueness and fantasy and becomes a real continuation of the 
personal daytime existence. Dream-life will emerge from the chaotic, 
jumbled and senseless character which it often normally possesses, 
into a useful sequential and sensible condition. 


CHAPTER X 

THE PATH OF SELF-ENQUIRY 


The stage now being set for one’s first meditations, according to 
this system, one may begin the work assigned to the elementary 
period. This consists of nothing more than reading and studying a 
few sentences or paragraphs at a time and utilizing them as subjects 
for mental concentration until, eventually, the whole of Part One 

cnmnlpf H eXCeptl0n of the uni raportant Prefatory chapter, has been 

seriaUzed^story 1 ^ ^ CVentUally cora P letes the reading of a 

rni nd a r t,ffY teX k thus be ? omes the me at upon which the mediator’s / 

d; "-jgS.Mia q-mi MwaL.nwar 1 

The critic will immediately object that this is tantamount to 
Stis memal tt“a d , that * * “ t0 * “• of opinions 

ssa .*; i ;“ e s- 

truth, i.e. physical waking experience alone no “ne idea of man’s 
upon this path 6d and no pr °g ress achieved 

here R ^“Sj 5“ 
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, • h are given if one refuses to depart from the preconceived 

° R Pi ,f adherence *to s"optaion is to ..self to assume that .he 
diief^part^ofTheVuth^bout hLan personality is already known. 

mankind, groping in 

mrnmm 

opinions. 

" not " "a, responses; they are also state- 

"'The 0 obSonshave been made by those cojnprtg» £«[ 
he. the seers and sages who form the crest-waves of nnllenmums 

Spi The'matlefmay be put more bluntly now by affirming that a 
sympathetic perusal of these pages and 

through the mind by interior 

ultimately leads to definite reactions withm themn P 

human nature. Every page that is included in Part Une^ ^ he 

and indirectly intended to work p when he carries 

K words into his daily period of 

them so intently that the spirit of w^ch theyjonn^ ^ ^ ^ 

meditate whilst he reads, perceiving in stray words 
significant hints for his own personal guidance confidence 

in these observations and conceptions fo^cdouiotmc^ ^ 

experience, combined with fulfilment of cniritual experiences of 
ditions, the reader may extract unsuspec d p which reside 

his own, for he will liberate hi erto con Self _ ana lysis when 
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f uactised on the lines laid down here will proside the essential 
pieliminary intellectual training which deepens his inner knowledge. 
1 he perusal must not be executed in an idle, superficial manner 
such as we use with newspapers and the like; this will be little more 
than useless; it must be done with the whole force of one’s being 
pooled in interest upon the point under attention. Therefore, the 
siudcnt will undoubtedly find it necessary to re-read certain portions 
several times before he can grasp their full content, and it is not 
until he does grasp it that he can really progress any further on the 

path. 

Li\en those who are not beginners in spiritual matters and who 
already entertain the spiritual conception of life to some extent 
v.'ll not waste their time by such perusal because they will be enabled’ 
to put some of their own ideas and experiences into an orderly 
ariangemem, thus clarifying their self-knowledge and perhaps add- 
mg important tacts thereto. 

Because this work demands the labour of close thought it mi»ht 
be said by some critics that a mere “way of thinking” could not 
possibly effect such a profound alteration in the consciousness of 
man or give hint such a lofty expenence. Indeed, a superficial glance 
over these pages might lead one to such a conclusion; nevertheless 
1 c latter would be a false one. We under-estimate the power of think- 
ng, simply because we are but imperfectly acquainted with the 

S,£d b h t C h : n n \ Dld VVe bUt kn0W ]t ’ th " imellect is itself 
cntoldul by the Divine Spirit and its act of unfolding itself towards 

Hs hidden source inevitably leads to that Spirit. One ought to be a 

intent, alert and concentrated in awareness as possible. One should 

ff Uh t lC feClmg ’ “ Now 1 ani Soing to forget myself my 
inn““uesW S ' "" ' Vholc force of m >' mention on this 

acquire. ^ 

between them. Similarly the student whn ^ ^ 6 graduatl0n s 

which is the undercurrent benUl™ r^ 
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student of music learns to detect the existence of a certain basic 
“motif” in a musical composition. 


^ u^fit, ihciiToi e, can become a powerful instrument of self- 
liberation in the hands of those who are taught how to use it 
properly and in these pages the reader will find ideas, words, 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs and questions which, if properly 
pondered upon, will actually train his thinking and enable him to 
detect and eventually penetrate those mysterious regions of subtle 
thought and understanding which lie at present outside his mental 
ken. just as the student of music will so strain his musical faculties 
as eventually to hear those delicate harmonies that were formerly 
outside the range of his detection. 


1 he very study of this path to the fourth-dimensional conscious¬ 
ness of the Overself helps one to gain the necessary new intellectual 
outlook which is itself a part of the system. 

The paragraphs in this book are the outcome of a different range 
of experience and therefore carry liberating and revelatory guidance. 
The function of this work is to take hold of the mind and place it 
on a new track; and just as a man who has taken the wrong road 
may be guided back-to the correct one, so one may be led onwards 
in the directions which Nature intends us to take. 


A gieat deal of close concentrated thought has been compressed 
into a minimum of space in the foregoing chapters. The shortest 
sentence may hold the profoundest truth, and therefore the real 
benefit comes when one works through them with the deliberate 
slowness necessary to master a new subject. Anyone can read a 
single chapter in an hour or less, if he likes, but it will take a week 
or more to study it and perhaps months or more to absorb and 
master it properly. Had space allowed, the writer would have iso¬ 
lated each separate idea and printed it with a broad division of 
white space to separate it from the next one, and thus impressed 
on the reader s mind that careful mental labour is demanded of him 
to conquer each new thought before he proceeds further. 

If such pondering be done in the right manner and with the 
right attention, every idea presented may become a seed-thought 
upon which the reader’s own mind can work and lead him in time 
some distance along the path towards the goal—knowledge of the 
Overself. For these truths will take root at deeper levels and will 
then slowly grow to the surface of consciousness. 


1 he practical course, therefore, requires the student to carry a 
lew phrases, sentences, or even paragraphs front his reading into 
the silent chamber of his brain, there to be fixed in the mind, deeply 
and thoroughly pondered over and made the material for abstracted 


inusings. The active participation of his thought and imagination 
is demanded. All that has been said in the previous chapter upon 
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the art of concentrating one’s thoughts and excluding every irrelevant 

topic must be remembered in this connection. The mind should 

be kept calm and deliberate, intent upon exploring each idea to the 

full, for it is only in such a condition that it can arrive at undistorted 
understanding. 

Every sentence is written with deliberate intent to provoke a 
certain reaction and to sustain a certain mood in the reader’s mind. 
But only those readers who have adopted a truly impersonal, impar¬ 
tial and correct attitude from the beginning are likely to have this 
reaction and find their thinking to become spiritually significant. 

. ,,. , latent in these pages awaiting 

its liberation by an attitude of right receptivity and reasoned 
appreciation. 


What Am I? That question must sink itself deeply into one’s 
consciousness. It must be framed silently and asked with reverence, 
with earnestness, and later, even in a semi-praverful spirit. 

One must begin to become conscious of and engrossed in this 
query for a limited time at least every day of one's thought-life. One 
must attempt to analyse one’s nature and, in an earnest and thorough 
spirit, dissect the notion of selfhood as the anatomist dissects the 
physical body, until one becomes aware of what he really is. Such 
analysis must be more than mere grubbing among the human 
passions, as some modern psychologists think to be" sufficient It 
must be an effort to delve through a cross-section of human experi¬ 
ence in its entirety, from the grossest up to the most ethereal. 

One returns always to the sole factor which is to be placed as 
pre-eminent, whether in theoretical philosophy or practical life— 
the knowledge of the self. Hence the Secret Path goes directly to 
this goal. a mental analysis of the personal self which shall result 
in a discovery of the spiritual self. Such a discovery can never arise 

by leaning over the laboratory table. Deep meditation upon the 
theme what am i? is essential. P 

The basic principle of this method, therefore, is to take that 

hnnT and i try t0 ; race 0Ut nature and ori S in of the notion of self¬ 
hood, analyse the assembled totality of components which one 

generally considers to constitute one’s own individual being- 
examine, one by one, each separate part of the body the emotions 
Whth e tho “ gl ; ts respectively; and through all these search for that 

ett, C „ a ohS„. be “* *° bC ‘ he “W «***% 
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analyses which give understanding; the second is mvstical anrt imni, 
ments that under.,,ending. I„ ,hf fi m stage o„”se,s 1 a SLj 

S"ind 't , STT” 8 - a “ emptin 8 t0 ferret out one really 

body whereas in the second the rational thinking mind is switched 

off the so-called conscious self is put out of gear so that the mis 
called subconscious self may arise. 

The components of personality are subjected to rmd analysis 
during the period of meditation. The body and its parts Vans and 
senses, are carefully examined in thought with a view to trace out 

tl " nse of S hTod" ” * “J* * y Vari0US *7- seen Z 

f Se f ot f el lfhood is not to be found there. It is then eliminated 

ioT Here" a aIai S „ a ',ha'' ,e , em0ti0 " S 3re SUbjeCted ,0 a like lamina- 
naluraUy t , t ,e red phrase.;i feel’, indicate 7 seTlc be 
nercentTon ^ ° f th< f mind -i™agination. ratiocination and 

s"cn icaUv'cu, e : nh r T ° f "t* The 

cnt ' ca !'y Cl1 to P ieces an d ascertained to be nothin* but a succes 
sion of thoughts One watches the thoughts in the process and then 
endeavours to pin them down to the mystic stillness out of whicS 
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tonic die Xf a ;. ld t a PPh es oneself to frequent meditation on this 
tnpic the effort will turn logic to its loftiest creative use and one 

will ultimately track this thought to its origin, self to its lair and 
consciousness to its primal partless state. 

tbe J nd of this " 1 1 ental analysis, therefore, the mind must be 
i c far as P os sible. and a devotional semi-prayerful mood 
much be superimposed. That stillness out of which the T has 
sprung should become the object of this devotion. The T itself is 

foe use , dOWn ,t nd rendcred inert - A]1 one’s attention should be 
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enouih to m n , y h nS S u danCe ° f a truc Adept—if one is fortunate 
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But before we can achieve this stillness, we must curb the 

'' !V nt ? ndCnCy ° f 1 thoughts to wander away and dissipate thern- 
■ elves, and arrive at the fixed concentration of attention which is so 

essential; hence certain adjuncts to the mental practice are needed 
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and will shortly be presented. First there is a breathing exercise to be 
followed; this calms the mind. Then there is a visual exercise to 
be done; this fixes the attention and induces a concentrated state. 
The cessation of attention in the external field sets attention free 
in the internal field. That state reached, what will next happen? 
If the effort has been rightly made a kind of vacuum is temporarily 
created in consciousness, but Nature, abhorring a vacuum, swiftly 
readjusts matters. The mental investigation now ceasing, there en¬ 
sures an interior revelation. The banished thoughts are replaced by 
universal Overmind; this in turn yields later to the divine Overself, 
which steps into the field of our awareness. It brings with it ‘the 
peace that passeth understanding,’ as St. Paul phrased it; (A better 
translation would be ‘the peace that passeth intellect.’) 

Once the leap-over is successfully accomplished, the true self 
thus reveals itself to the dumbfounded mind. We are then stricken 
into utter mental silence, for we realize that we stand now in a 
divine presence. It is an experience which cannot be surpassed. It 
will break all foolish illusions and dispel all erroneous dreams. Con¬ 
fusion and contradiction will go out with the night. Illumination 
will flood the dark places of the mind with glorious light. We shall 
know, and knowing, accept. For we shall discover that the heart 
of our Being is the heart of the Universe also. And it is good. 

Thereafter the task turns from temporary retirement into the 
creation of a habit of self-recollectedness which is to be resorted to 

whenever necessary throughout the day and wherever one may be, 

until it becomes a fixed and prevailing mood when the heart is 

for ever immersed in the One, even whilst the head and hands are 
busy with their own duties. 

We must remember that cold, unfeeling mentality alone will not 

suffice during the analysis; this path demands that we put the heart 
as well as the head, into it. 

At this point it is also important to understand that the mere 
intellectual duplication of the thoughts given in such a meditative 
analysis is insufficient; if cold, critical analysis could alone succeed 

in reaching the subtle realm of the spirit, so many of the world’s 
thinkers would not have become the materialists they have become- 
no, something more is needed. That something is inner aspiratTon 
toward truth genuine heartfelt and sustained desire to beXaleS 
into the spiritual region. One ought to lay aside all other desires 

dunng the period of self-enquiry. That aspiration acts as a propul? 

may lead to purely negative results. What is wanted then Is 
ehberateiy to induce moods wherein thought is fired with feeling 

spiritual aspiration. Careful following of the insCriom Suiting 
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this about. In this manner a balanced development will prepare one 
to advance along this path, and although the fundamental training 
will be intellectual the essential exalting of the emotions will proceed 
side by side with it. Thus, there will be evoked in time an atmo¬ 
sphere suitable to the sublime manifestation from within of the 
divine to which one aspires. 

W hen one has practised over a sufficient period of time, the 
second stage will gradually unfold wherein the perusal'of these 
pages will become unnecessary and their basic ideas or phrases 
alone need be mentally revived out of memory and meditated upon, 
the question as to how long this course of meditation should be 
continued must be answered by each for himself. It is necessary 
just so long as one feels that it is required: it is necessary until the 
luilest intellectual conviction of the truths taught in these pages has 
been obtained. It is necessary until one finds it so easy, spontaneous 
welcome and pleasant that one longs for its daily half-hour and 
urnes forward to its daily practice; it is necessary until one can 
drop all the trains of discursive thought and feel an increasing 
luminousness in the brain, so that all true ideas stand out as start- 
fingly clear sure images or inspired certitudes in this brilliant light. 

1 he practice must be prolonged until one can win through the con¬ 
stant clamour of outside impressions, physical sensations and rest¬ 
less thoughts to an inner vigilance which is sharply intense yet 
seemingly effortless. The state it induces is to be picked up again 
and again until it becomes habitual: then only may it be dropped. 

There should be no hurry, no impatience. Unless the student 
moves in this mental world with calm confidence and unhasting 
eteimination, he will defeat his own ends. Mere superficial thoughts 
mshing from insufficient data to a vague general conclusion, a haste 
to get through one’s period of meditation and be done with it—all 
these are factors detrimental to any progress in the inner life; such 
hurry is not really speed and actually retards the student and pre¬ 
vents him from entering the deeper soul-world to which he aspires. 

One should sit down to one’s half-hour with the understanding 

that so-much-time is required for the preliminary ‘digging’ in the 

mind until its deeper layers are touched; so much also for the entry 

into the Overmind; hence one must be ready to wait resignedly for 
results whilst working for them. 

The question of inner attitude is of some importance in this 
quest, as important indeed as attitude of body. One must undertake 
the practice of this meditation in a hopeful, confident and optimistic 
mood, and never waver from that; yet withal one must never forget 
the paramount importance of being humble. Humility is the first 
step upon all paths that lead to the Infinite, no matter how different 
they are, and it is also the last. But one should begin by believing 
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that the Truth is attainable, that the mind can be conquered, that 
the opposition of hindering environments is opportunity to overcome 
them, and that constant effort to find the Soul-light will eventually 
call forth its Grace. 


One should not hesitate to maintain such an inner attitude for 


the very fact that one has undertaken such a practice is a sign that 
the Overself is beginning to touch him, to bid him awake. And the 
Overself s interest is in itself a herald of its coming Grace. 

One ought now to strive and grasp the essence of this special 
method. It is not only the daily rumination over metaphysical truths, 
for partly this is a process to refine the mind and give it the tendency 
towards abstraction. Nor is it only the intermittent cultivation of 
certain delicate moods which exalt the soul, for this, too, is but to 
gain the uplifting force of aspiration which propels one forward on 
the inner quest. No, it is equally the creation of an attitude of right 
questioning. This movement of the mental life into the camp of self¬ 
interrogation is one vital difference which distinguishes the present 
method from,all others. Instead of making personal effort the sole 
factor ,of one s progress, it succeeds in calling upon a higher part 
of one’s being as a collaborator in the work at a certain higher stage 
of the path. For, the constant question of self, the search for the T 
when practised in the manner prescribed here, gives adequate ground 
for such collaboration, because after providing all due preparation, 
it invites the Overself to take a more active hand in the play and 
itself do something to lead us onward ! 


The importance of this principle of self-questioning can hardly 
be over-estimated. Instead of making positive but vain assertions 
such as I have a soul’’ or‘‘I am a soul”, it turns around and asks 
Have l a soul?” or “Am I a soul?” and then leaves the soul-part 

t Wi fu 8 !° f U f Ply the - QnSWer - Whereas the former method 
is but intellectual dogmatizing, the latter humbles the intellect 

silences its constant babbling and waits for the answer to come from 

w/ P£ ? ° f ° Ur bem f truIy com P etent to give it. This means 
that we no longer overvalue the intellect, but rather keep it in its 

rightful place. A spiritual quest can only end in success when it 

receives satisfaction in the spiritual region of one’s being and not 

merely m the intellectual. Thoughts will bring one alon^'the road 

o the spiritual self but they do not in themselves contain that sdf 
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kind. Because the Overself is indeed a reality, such a method can 
be confidently given to the world in the knowledge that those who 
will sincerely and patiently pursue it must one day obtain demon¬ 
strable results, demonstrable, that is to say, within their own 
experiences. If the Overself did not exist, or even granting its exis¬ 
tence, if it were completely indifferent to the truthward aspirations 
of man and to his yearnings for a higher solace than material life 
alone can give him, then would this method be of no avail and no 
result. But on the contrary the Overself is the most revealing funda¬ 
mental factor of our existence and it stands ever-ready to reveal 
itself, to give the supreme consolation of life to all those who will 
fulfil the requisite precedent conditions. That is why such self¬ 
investigation does not pass unheeded, but in due time the investigator 
who remains faithful to his quest is made aware of the divine self. 

This principle, therefore, involves a complete turning of the min d 
from the attitude of positive affirmation to that of humble interroga¬ 
tion. Truth does not care to reveal herself to the intellectually 
arrogant, but she gives herself to those who have dropped to their 
knees in intellectual humility; and practice of this method must 
inevitably bring a man to such a humbleness of spirit. Not for 
nothing did Jesus utter those words about the Kingdom of Heaven 
being open only to those who became like little children. What he 
said there was a symbolical reference to the same condition of 
intellectual humility which is even more needed in our own epoch. 
Although we must first strive with sharpened intellect to pierce open 
the shell of the ego, we must nevertheless not hesitate to lay aside 
that instrument when we reach the point in our practices where we 
realize that it has now fulfilled itself. Such a readiness to “ask” for 
truth at the right stage in the spirit of a little child, after having 
exerted all one’s intellectual powers, is not a sign of weakness. 
Could our proud age but understand this, it is rather a sign of 
spiritual strength. To acknowledge freely the limitations of the 
intellect when one has reached the farthest boundary of that faculty 
is to invite the oncoming of something higher. This is the true fulfil¬ 
ment of yoga to wield thought as a master and then discard it. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE MYSTERY OF BREATH 

o e v e r has practised this process of self-enquiry for a 
sufficient time and has made appreciable progress in the art, must 
then learn how to manage his thoughts during his daily meditation- 
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practice in a different manner. In the most elementary stages, he has 
been formulating and re-formulating an analysis of his inner struc¬ 
ture. He has been intellectually dissecting himself by means of 
trained concentrated thought. But, with the passage of time, he 
should develop an attitude which intellectually at least can 
thoroughly comprehend that the soul or self is not limited to the 
body. When this attitude is reached he need not continue with dry 
detailed repetition of the analysis, and indeed may feel no further 
inclination to do so. Instead, his meditations may take a turn and, 
with swift generalizations, he may pass rapidly through the phases 
which formerly took him some considerable time. 

What is he to do next? The Overself, however perceptible by 

intellectual cognition, stiff remains undiscoverable by experience, 

although he now understands where it is not, or rather where not to 
look for it. 


Now he may enter a new and advanced phase of this work, when 

by the adjuncts of breath-regulation, visual fixation and imaginative 

training, he is enabled to progress into this deeper realm. It is indeed 

a critical phase for it precedes the grand and glorious attainment of 
the Overself. 

The time has come when this very function of thinking which has 
served a man so well and so usefully during the detailed dissections 
f n mUSt be sus P ended altogether because it imprisons him 


He should not do this, however, until there comes at last an 

it at r the n hi e ddi hlCh f 6 lS him that he is really ready for iv > if he does 
it at the bidding of impatience for quick results, he will get nothing 
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within the body even when the function of breathing has been com¬ 
pletely suspended. This well-authenticated fact should at least render 
us less over-hasty in scoffing at the ancient doctrines. 

We may now proceed to prove the connection which exists 
between breath and thought in a simple manner. Take the case of 
the man who has become greatly excited with inordinate anger— 
watch his heavy breathing and one will perceive that it has become 
as flurried and flustered as are his thoughts and passions. His breath 
comes and goes in short, hurried gasps, and the more violent his 


behaviour the more violent is his breathing. Take, again, the case of 


a poet musing in reverie over some half-formed line of verse and one 


will perceive that, on the contrary, his breathing is placid, thin, 
calm and slow. Take next a man pondering over some abstruse 
mathematical problem. He automatically breathes more slowly and 


more gently. Man’s life-current, like a tree, has put forth two 
branches: the one being mind and the other breath. Take further 


the extreme and abnormal case of the Oriental faqueer who has 
forcibly repressed his respiration and been buried alive for a time. 


and who later re-emerges into active existence. His after-statement 


is that his mind has been blissfully unconsciousness, and that all 
thoughts disappeared with the suspension of his breathing. Does 
not this last case alone show that the function of thinking, so far as 
the physical life is concerned , is inter-related with the function of 


breathing, no less than the other two cases show that a change in 
one frequently brings about a corresponding change in the other? 

When the writer had written the foregoing paragraph a man 
appeared unexpectedly at the threshold of the bungalow, perched on 
a lonely range of hills and overlooking unpeopled forests and jungles, 
where he happened to be staying, and desired to see him. The visitor 
turned out to be Sinha, a young yogi of Mysore State, who success¬ 
fully performs the identical, just mentioned feat of being buried 
alive! It is in line with many curious experiences of a similar order 
that the concentration of the writer’s mind upon a particular theme 
synchronizes with events that just happen or are induced to happen. 
Young Sinha illustrates in his person a perfect case of the power 
of breath-suspension completely to blot out all consciousness, all 
thinking, whilst bodily existence still continues; he himself testifies 
that breath and thought disappear simultaneously in his own experi¬ 
ence. Seven years’ practice of breathing exercises brought me this 
power,” he adds. 


Take, finally, other cases of Egyptian faqueers who lacerate their 
bodies with ghastly yet almost bloodless wounds, and who eat live 
scorpions and writhing snakes; of Indian yogis who walk on red-hot 
stones and drink strong nitric acid; and of Tibetan hermits who sit 
naked amid the Himalayan snows yet feel no sense of cold. All these 
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from the incessant flux of unwanted thoughts. It is only when one 
attempts to do so that one discovers how enslaved he is, how unable 
to keep away those tides of thought which constantly dash against 
the shores of our being. To bid them be still will seem at first the 
hardest thing in the world, yet this can and must be done by slow 
and steady effort. 

To stand aside and watch one’s thoughts for a time every day 
is to see how no sooner does one thought die than another at once 
rushes into the brain to take its place. This goes on w’ith endless 
repetition. The wheels of the brain never cease to revolve until sleep 
at last supervenes and bestows a temporary respite. 

To Eastern people this difficulty of arresting thought is not so 
formidable as it is to Westerners and they do not always realize 
that an Occidental must make a much greater effort to lift himself 
into the region of calm abstraction than they need to make. The 
help which the average European or American needs in this direction 
must be partly physical at least; he needs some indirect method 
involving a physical act to strengthen him in his task of mental self- 
discipline. Moreover, the Orientals are accustomed to resort to the 
presence and society of spiritual guides whose personal atmosphere 
spontaneously assists others to bring the thoughts under subjugation, 
whereas Occidentals can rarely find such guides in their own lands. 

Help is close at hand, it lies in the regulation of the flow of 
breath. Pre-eminently for persons who are always active with inex¬ 
orable and pressing affairs or who are strongly attached to the 
material world by desires and ambitions, this exercise is particularly 
suited to bring the mind under control. 

Our Western savants have accumulated a store of knowledge 
which must impress every mind by its colossal proportions and yet 
there are still a few things which have escaped their discerning eyes 

things, however, that are of the utmost importance to mankind. 
For instance, the breath holds a somewhat peculiar position. Its 
more immediate effects are clearly visible and physically registrable, 
but, the Eastern seers declare, there are remoter effects not so easily 
perceived. Thus we make our greatest exertions with inheld breath 
whereas we make our fussy minor ones with quick breaths. Again 
there is a special inter-relationship between breath and thought. 
These two possess a common ancestry, a related origin. 

The Oriental seers did not leave these doctrines undemonstrated, 
but frequently proved their truth in their own persons. By disciplin¬ 
ing and controlling the breath in various ways, they succeeded in 
producing the most extraordinary physical and mental results. The 
faqueers who, even in our own day, permit themselves to be buried 
alive in an airless chamber for one to forty days at a stretch illustrate 
one of these remarkable effects and show that life can continue 
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men, when questioned and their confidences won, usually reveal 
that they have gained control over the body through hard and long 
practice of secret and difficult breathing exercises, whose results 
have altered the frailty of the flesh and raised its powers of resistance 
to astonishing degrees. Through the same medium but by different 

and, fortunately, far easier exercises, it is possible to win control 
over the mind also. 

The vital force immanent in breath and the mental force which 

activates the brain, arise from a common source. That source is the 

One Life-Current which permeates the universe and, in each human 

being, becomes his Divine Self, his Overself. “Breath is the sign of 

life,” is a phrase which possesses a deeper significance than its users 
commonly know. 

As a result of this close interrelation, changes in breathing pro¬ 
duce changes in mind, and vice versa. 

§ 

One may now attempt to profit by these curious facts and to put 
them to practical use in the quest upon which one has embarked. 
The rhythms of breathing work in unison with the rhythms of our 
mental states; excitement induces an irregular and staccato series 
of breaths; quiet contemplation, on the contrary, automatically 

—s about a regular and smooth series. Because thought and 
breath are so intertwined, one has only by an act of will to pay con¬ 
scious attention to, and regulate one’s rate and mode of, breathing 
in order to produce the corresponding effect upon his thoughts. 
Hence, the stilling of the breath tends to still the thoughts. When, 
as in the following exercise, thinking and breathing are made to 
coalesce for such a high purpose, a state of steady calm will begin 
to arise within which true meditation becomes infinitely easier to 
the ever-active Western-mind. 

One must take up, then, the following four-in-one exercise which 
is to be practised immediately after the intellectual analysis of the 
self and not before it. 

There are three brief preliminaries to be noticed, however. The 
first requires a straightening of the spine in an easy, natural manner 
whilst one is seated. This is because bodily posture affects the 
breathing and right posture is an aid to breath-control. The Indian 
yogis of the “Body-Control” school are acquainted with no less than 
eighty-four different postures whose prime purpose is to bring about 
certain changes in the breathing, but such complicated and arduous 
practices are not required upon this path. Then the eyes must be 
closed and kept shut throughout the period of breathing practice. 
Finally, all stale air from the lungs is to be expelled by forcible 
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exhalation repeated four times. This accomplished, the process of 
altering the usual rate of one’s breathing must be attended to. 

(1) One should gradually diminish the speed of breathing little 
by little each week and for about five minutes once or twice daily 
until, roughly speaking, it has been lowered to about half its former 
rate; (2) at the end of each inhalation one should gently check the 
entire breath-activity, retain the air for two or three seconds, and 
then exhale the impure air again; (3) simultaneously the breathing 
is to be carefully rendered quiet, unstrained, gentle, placid and 
effortless in quality; (4) careful watch should be kept over the move¬ 
ment of the breath and all one’s attention should be turned upon it 
This exercise is given because it is infinitely simpler than any 
of those hoary traditional ones which the patient faqueers of the 
Orient have to practise, and because the writer believes that the 
modern man must achieve his spiritual effects with the utmost 
economy of means and the flattest trajectory of time True it will 
not produce such startling and such dramatic results, but then the 
modern man has far more need of the anodyne of mental tran¬ 
quillity than he has of the ability to swallow a great gulp of EKSCK 

without falling dead on the spot! Moreover, it is as safe as the 
others are dangerous. 

Now it is important that the exercise be properly performed 
despite its simplicity. It will be effective only if all the conditions 
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lo seven breaths per minute by the end of a month. These figures 
are given only as a rough guide to suit some individuals; each must 
find his way for himself. A watch may be used to time the breath- 
cycles during the first few weeks of practice, but the habit of relying 
on external aid for this purpose is not good and should be discon¬ 
tinued as soon as possible, i.e. as soon as one is accustomed to gauge 
correctly if approximately the desired rhythm, which is about half 
the normal rate. One need not and ought not to adopt the same 
finicky precise attitude wherewith a cook times the boiling of an egg. 

One should carry on this practice for about five minutes at a 

time—not more. If it is done in the morning, it may be repeated if 
desired in the evening. 

One ought not to try to go ahead too fast; one ought to progress 
slowly and naturally in this particular sphere. 

In all cases the diminution of the breath-rate should progress 
in such a way that no acute, abnormal discomfort is experienced. 
Naturally, in the beginning a slight giddiness or discomfort will 
inevitably be felt, because when one starts to use an organ of the 
body in an unaccustomed way, that part naturally resists for a time 
the unusual activity which is being imposed upon it. If actual pain, 
definite distress of a sense of suffocation or any other obviously 
abnormal symptom becomes noticeable, the exercise should be 
stopped at once and the student should revise carefully the method 
prescribed to see if he is doing it absolutely correctly, because these 
symptoms can appear only through misunderstanding of the method, 
or through organic disease of the heart or lungs. No breath exercise 
should ever be practised by people who suffer from such disease. 

So long as the average person keeps to the minimum of seven 
complete breaths per minute during the brief period of exercise he 
need have no fear of any danger. The exercise is quite safe and 
indeed before the present writer first published it to the world in 
The Secret Path, he asked two friends who were physicians of long 
experience to examine carefully from every aspect and to give him 
the assurance, which he already possessed from his own viewpoint, 
that it could work no harm in any way, provided it were faithfully 
followed. They gave him this assurance. 

When one can breathe like this without discomfort, and after he 
has practised for a sufficient period of weeks or months to enable 
him to feel confident and competent to do so, the five-minute 
interval of breath-control should be increased. It may rise gradually 
to ten or even fifteen minutes as one progresses. A longer period 
than this ought not to be consciously practised by any European or 
American, without special guidance, because in that case safety of 
this exercise will disappear, nor is it necessary. It is possible to 
reduce the rate of breathing during this exercise even to less than 
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the minimum of seven given above and this further reduction may 
have a correspondingly more powerful effect upon the mind; never¬ 
theless only those who are highly advanced should undertake this, 
and then under the personal guidance of someone who is expert in 
these matters, or the danger-line will be crossed. 

The second condition of this fourfold exercise requires the breath 
to be held but this should not be attempted /< >r longer than three 
seconds. This interval which is experienced after the inspiration and 
before the expiration of the air is of peculiar importance in a physical 
sense. When the movement of the respiratory apparatus becomes 
still, the consciousness becomes still also. Indian yogis of a certaixt 
class make a special practice of prolonging this interval for several 
minutes, knowing that it is the neutral or junction point where breath 
meets mind. They have been traditionally taught that if they can 
hold the breath, they can hold the thoughts as a result. This is 
quite correct, but the conditions under which they are permitted to 
carry on this practice are extremely different from those in which 
the average Western man finds himself. Therefore whoever tries to 
imitate them and to restrain his breathing for abnormally lon< 7 
periods—even for two minutes—does so at his peril. The yoeic 
exercises are to be done with safety only in solitude, when no inter¬ 
ference or interruption of any kind can occur, when the practitioner 
is living a life of absolute sexual continence, and above all when he 
is under the watchful care of a guru (experienced teacher). Euro¬ 
peans and Americans who have been lured into these practices by 
the promises of obtaining unusual psychic or occult powers usually 
live to learn—and to repent. Abnormal breath-holdin" exercises 
are generally disastrous in result for them, for ill-health and mental 
unbalance may follow in their train. Such dangerous practices will 
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cess. The air should flow with such gentleness that, as the Chinese 
mystics aptly describe it, a feather held beneath the nostrils will not be 
fluttered. Just as one has to relax the body completely in order to 
attain the physical posture for meditation, so one must relax breath¬ 
ing completely too. Thus the art of relaxation must be carried right 
through the body into the lungs. By dint of correct practice the 
respiration may become so mild that only a slight current of air 
moves like a fine invisible thread in and out of the nostrils. 

The fourth and final condition of this process demands steady 
and fixed attention upon it, so that one thinks of nothing else. A 
continuous vigil is required for the few minutes of practice, an intent 
mental watch upon the incoming and outgoing breaths. The mind 
must be abstracted from all other activity and fastened upon the 
breath-movement alone; such willed watchfulness will eventually 
bring the latter under control and reduce it easily to the lower ebb 
and flow which is the goal. One must keep one’s mind entirely upon 
it so that both become united. The exercise must not be performed 
in any indifferent manner, but with conscious concentration upon 
the flow of the breath: this is very important if one is to profit fully. 
All other thoughts should be blotted out and forgotten, and one’s 
self immersed entirely in the respirational rhythm. The potency of 
the method will be proportionate to such concentration as one 
brings to bear upon it. If the attention gets broken or unnecessary 
pauses occur in the exercises, its power to alter the mental state 
will be reduced. 

Whilst doing the breathing exercise one may become acutely 
aware of the beating of his heart, not as excited throbbing but as 
gentle pulsation. This is a natural consequence of the heightened 
attention being bestowed on the breathing, and need occasion no 
alarm. 

Success may come almost from the first, or it may come only 
with time, but the practice is not hard to do. Some will take longer 
than others to achieve it because bodies, minds and lung capacities 
differ with individuals. 

What will be the result of practising this exercise? 

The mind will be brought into a condition closely harmonized 
with the breathing. Thoughts will spontaneously become fewer and 
fewer as breaths become fewer too. The entire process of thinking 
will slow down. A general impression of inner calm and serene 
equipoise will gradually make itself felt. The fluctuating and restless 
passions will become pacified and stilled. The intellect will be netted 
like a captive bird; as one gets proper possession of the breath-life 
so will the thought-life be correspondingly possessed too. The utter 
serenity of quiescent inhalation will be reflected in the quiescent 
mind. In the long moments when the breath is actually held, the 
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intellect will be caught by reaction and its vigour in veiling reality 
become diminished. ° 

This is the precise effect which is needed to carry one forward 
to the next stage along the path of spiritual development. Intellect 
has reached its limits and the moment has come when it must be 
prepared to cease its efforts. Analysis beyond this point would be 
unprofitable and indeed a handicap. One must be prepared now to 
summon and to intensify all one s faculty of vigilant attention and 
dive deeper into his being in quest of the Overself. 

A man diving into the sea will not take up a train of connected 
thoughts about the sea, but forgetting all else will hold his breath 
and directly make the plunge. Similarly, when one prepares to dive 
into the region which borders the Overself one must not indulge 
any further in meditations about it but, forgetting everything else 
control the breath to the point of holding it intermittently and then 
directly plunge inwards into ever deeper being. 

The simplicity of this breathing practice must not deceive one 
into regarding it as unimportant. On the contrary the writer has 
heard impressive reports as to its remarkable efficacy from those 
who have faithfully followed it in conjunction with the intellectual 
analytic; exercises. Some persons have obtained good results from 
the beginning whilst others have had to wait months. One cannot 
therefore predict in advance how soon really noticeable results will 
be obtained, because individuals differ so much in their pre-disposi- 
hons but one may rest assured that persevering concentration in 
this direction cannot fail to bring the unruly mind to yield On the 

wbere such breath-regulation is not consciously allied 
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of one's period of daily withdrawal. If at any time during the day 
one is trembled by moods of undue melancholy or inordinate anger , 
of extreme irritability or ungovernable passion, of uncontrollable 
nervousness or oppressive fear, one need only practise this slow - 
rhythmed breathing wherever he may be and it should have an 
immediate and beneficial effect in pacifying the nerves and 
harmoniously readjusting his outlook . The breathing can be dropped 
down to the long cycle of seven per minute so quietly and so in¬ 
conspicuously that nobody else need know, and it can be done 
whether walking, standing, or sitting, whether in the busy street or 
the quiet home. 

There is a further little practice which may be added to (or even 
incorporated with) the foregoing daily exercise, although it is not 
an essential part of the process. Since that quiet December night 
seven years ago when the writer first heard it explained by a learned 
yogi in his home near the river Ganges, the latter’s thin face 
illumined by the flickering yellow light of a small lantern, he has 
taught it in turn to other seekers who have found it useful and 
helpful. 

This consists of strongly imagining and believing whilst one is 
breathing that a current of divine being passes into oneself with the 
inhaled breath and that it passes out with the exhaled breath, only in 
order to return again. In this suggestive manner divinity is identified 
with the breath-energy itself. The yogi further explained that when 
one attains divine consciousness the spiritual essence of each breath 
rises upwards to the top of the head and remains there , thus con¬ 
ferring deathlessness to the mind, whereas whilst one remains 
actuated by personal egoism the breath’s unseen essence passes 
away into the void and is lost. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE MYSTERY OF THE EYE 

When one has become sufficiently proficient in the breathing 
exercise to be able to practise it almost automatically and effort¬ 
lessly, he may then occupy himself with a further exercise which can 
be added to it and done concurrently. This, too, is a physical adjunct 
to the intellectual work, and uses the body’s most delicate sense 
organ—the eye. The new practice should not be undertaken before 
this stage has been reached, for in the hands of the unready a 
different result will be achieved, one which will not only be inferior 
but may also be harmful. Because of this likelihood of its misuse 
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or premature use by the over-eager but unwise and unripe persons, 

the writer has not hitherto published this exercise. Nevertheless its 

value when used in proper hands and at the right time is much 

and it can therefore no longer be withheld from a description, 

which purports to be at all complete, of this particular spiritual 
path. 

The next stage demands a deeper withdrawal of the mind, but 

the hold of the external world upon us is so hard that some kind of 

externa] and tangible object is often useful to focus our thoughts, 

preparatory to the plunge out of reasoned meditation into abstract 

contemplation, and particularly to fix the attention internally. A 

visual exercise has therefore been devised which serves excellently 
to achieve this result. 

Nature has not set the eyes in a position higher in the physical 
body than those of the other specialized sense-channels for nothing. 

1 he function of sight occupies a place of supreme importance in our 
life as human beings. The world thereby stands revealed to us in all 
its comprehensive character. Yet not only by this noteworthy posi¬ 
tion may we gauge the importance which Nature places upon our 
instruments of vision, but also by their peculiar quality. No other 
sense-channel is so delicate in construction, so refined in substance 
and so sensitive in function as is the eye. This alone should suffice 
to suggest to us that Nature intends to play a subtler and less 
materialistic part in our physical lives than the other organs So it 
s n fact for the eye not only to reveal the external grass world 
to us, but it can also help to reveal the interna] subtle world for in 
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intelligence of thought and the warmth of sensibility. It is the 
sense of the mind, the tongue of the understanding.” 


And the late Lord Leverhulme, the millionaire business magnate 
who built up the world’s largest industrial organization of his day, 
once confessed that, “To applicants seeking employment my first 
attention is given to the eye.” It is obvious, therefore, that the eye, 
this most marvellous and beautiful organ of the human body, with 
its moving fids and rolling pupils, possesses a unique relationship 
with the inner being of man by means of some affinity. Let us 
explore the nature of this relationship. 

The anatomist traces the course of an important medium of 
communication between the eye and the brain which he names the 
optic nerve. The simple act of seeing involves much more than is 
apparent. It is based upon the action of light vibrating through the 
medium of the atmosphere, both upon the object which one sees as 
well as upon the eye itself. The impressions received from without are 
caused by the light waves propagated from external objects; they 
are focused on the retina and there photographed by means of 
chemical changes. These changes are associated with currents of 
nervous energy and transmitted along the optic nerves to the brain. 

We have already seen that the brain, however much it may con¬ 
dition our thinking and limit our consciousness, is nevertheless not 
the true creator of either, inasmuch as it, in its own turn, is also a 
channel or organ for the subtler intangible force of the Overself. 
We now know, through analysis, that thinking is effective even out¬ 
side the motions of material brain-molecules; and that the Overself, 
the true selfhood which lies at the core of our being, is a great deal 
more than a transient combination of atomic material particles. It is 
this inner force alone which works the bodily machinery, causes 
the leap-over of the photographic impression into consciousness 
and makes vision at all possible. Now we must remember that mind 
is a force which is as real as existence itself and as registrable, in its 
own way, as the invisible wave of electrical energy which is hidden 
within the material atom and constitutes its essential nature. There¬ 


fore the mind cannot help but project a wave of subtle energy along 
the optic nerves to the eyes every time we look outwards at our 
physical environment, every time we glance at any external object 
and every time we gaze at another person. These vibrations must 
partake of the nature, character and intensity of the mind whence 
they originate. When we realize this we may begin to understand 
why the human eye should be capable not only of registering so 
much of the human personality, but also of transmitting the latter’s 
special qualities. It is not only a passive, but also an active organ. 

The force which thus reaches the physical eye from the brain 
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with the same lightning-like rapidity with which the photographic 
impressions of environment reach the brain-centres does not, how¬ 
ever, take up its final lodgment there. It uses the eye merely as a gate 
and then passes onwards and outwards into the world. To express 
this briefly and scientifically: there is a definite radiation from the 
human eye. 

Science itself has offered precise testimony to the existence of 
these rays which stream from the human eye unobserved by our 
normal senses. And an instance of this occurs in Raoul Montandon’s 
work entitled, Les Radiations Humaines: 


“The mechanical action of ocular radiations has been demon¬ 
strated by various experimenters. Mr. Jounet caused the needle 
of a zoomagnetometer to oscillate without the intervention of any 
other agent save that of the ‘will’ transmitted without contact 
through the medium of what one might call the magnetic gaze. 
‘I tried,’ he said, ‘to direct the swing of the needle in a certain 
direction, by lowering the hands and having only the eyes in 
front of the needle; I succeeded in making it oscillate in the 
desired direction.’ He concluded from this that it is possible for 
certain people, by the action of the mind alone, to put into action 
a copper needle suspended in an earthenware receptacle which is 
maintained both closed and stationary. No doubt the same would 
apply to any other sufficiently mobile device. A kind of electro¬ 
scope is also known by the aid of which it is possible to measure 
the energy emanating from the human gaze. The experimenter, 
by fixing his eyes on a sensitive ring (it should be noted that the 
ring must be of genuine metal, either gold (preferably), silver, 
platinum, etc.) suspended on a silk thread, would be able to 
provoke an oscillation varying according to the individual per¬ 
forming the experiment . . . which permits one to conclude that 
a field of magnetic vibration is indeed a reality.” 


Another interesting instrument was demonstrated by Dr. Charles 
Russ, M.R.C.S., at the Ophthalmological Congress at Oxford in 
, it was an electrical and magnetic apparatus whose chief 
feature was a delicate solenoid made of fine copper wire and sus- 
pended withm a metal box by a silk fibre. The solenoid was held 
steady by a magnet which naturally came to rest in the magnetic 
mendwn. When a human eye looked through a slot in the observing 
window and maintained a steady gaze at the solenoid, the latter 
terted in motion, which was usually away from the observing eye 

j e was transferred to the other end of the solenoid, the latter 
moved in a reverse direction to the motion first induced. The effect 

of the gaze took olace se1ectiw.lv in _ j_• 
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experiments also. Hence Dr. Russ concluded that there was a force 
accompanying the act of human vision. 

The ancient Hindus found correspondencies between the various 
parts of the human body and the various elements of Nature. Thus 
they linked earth to arms and water to tongues, but fire, the king of 
Nature’s energies, was harmonized with the eyes. Therefore they 
believed that the spiritual consciousness of a man comes to expres¬ 
sion in the appearance of his eyes. So much importance is attached 
to the power of the eye in India, that by Hindu religious laws, if 
any non-Brahmin gazes fixedly at a utensil or at some food belong¬ 
ing to a Brahmin the latter is directed to wash the utensil 
immediately and to throw away the food untasted in order to remain 
unpolluted by the inferior magnetism which the outsider is believed 
to have introduced. 

This radiant stream of invisible magnetism is sometimes felt 
by sensitive persons, as, for instance, in the commonplace incident 
of a man turning round in unconscious response to the fixity of 
someone’s gaze directed upon his neck or shoulders from behind. 
Why should the convergence of the eyeballs upon a single point 
give this strange power? This question does not go deep enough 
because it does not see that it is the power behind the eyes, i.e. the 
mind, which is concentrated. Still more, however, is its existence 
evidenced by the emotions we experience when under the gaze of 
some person who possesses a strong inner life, whether it be of 
thought, soul, or passion. Our everyday existence in the domains of 
business, professional activity, social or domestic routine, furnishes 
us from time to time with positive illustrations of this truth. Every¬ 
one has but to consult his own past experience to remember how 
many cases have come within his own personal orbit. From the 
humblest toiler to the highest ruler in the land, no one living is 
exempt from such experiences. 

Women understand this truth instinctively. Where women of 
outstanding personality seek power over the opposite sex or wish 
to indulge in mere coquetry, they cultivate the kind of glance which 
they believe to be most effective for their purpose. History affords 
numerous instances of women who have conquered men by using 
the glance as one of the effective weapons in their armour; Salome 
conquered King Herod, and Cleopatra subjugated Marc Antony, 
in ancient times, just as Greta Garbo has conquered millions in 
popular cinema audiences during modem times. 

Turning to a higher plane, we find in geniuses, saints, mystics 
and yogis a still more striking exemplification of the power inherent 
within the gaze. 

The eye of the true yogi is unmistakable. The man who has 
held thoughts under mastery for long periods of time, who has 
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turned the mind inward upon itself in fixed contemplation, betrays 
it by his eyes. The Hindu sacred legends tell us that the gods are 
steady and flickerless in their glances, fixed and motionless. 
Napoleon’s eyes were of this sort—a fact which was noted by 
Heinrich Heine when he saw the greatest of modem emperors ride 
victoriously into Dusseldorf. Moreover, “His searching glance has 
something singular and inexplicable, which imposes even on our 
Directors; judge if it may not intimidate a woman,” wrote Josephine 
de Beauhamais of the young General Bonaparte who wished to 
wed her. Napoleon himself said: “I have seldom drawn my sword; 
I won my battles with my eyes, not with my weapons.” Goethe’s 
eyes were likewise similar, flickerless in inward thought, even 
towards the end of his very long life. 

Napoleon was greatly misunderstood by his contemporaries; he 
was a psychological mystery and an unconscious yogi, an instrument 
in the hands of high powers, as was also the Indian Emperor Akbar 
who achieved the most astonishing success in building up and 
retaining a vast empire as much by his powerful personality as by 
military means; Akbar also possessed a distinguished-looking pair 
of eyes. The Jesuit missionaries who visited his court described them 
as being “vibrant like the sea in sunshine”. 

The power of the glance, however, attains its undisputed demon¬ 
stration and supreme apotheosis in the case of the hypnotist. Here 
we plainly behold the effectiveness and power of the eyes as a 
medium for superimposing the will and thought of one person upon 
another. Such demonstration, when once witnessed, is more con¬ 
vincing than a hundred arguments. 

§ 


Finally there is the curious fact that in profound abstraction or 
self-hypnotism induced through the eyes one may not only influence 
others, but oneself ! Writers particularly are sometimes accustomed 
to go off into reverie when they have been revolving some idea 


centred in the mind whilst simultaneously staring fixedly at some 
tangible object. In this connection, we must remember that, when 


analysing inspiration, the condition of reverie was found to be 


peculiarly favourable to the high attainment of genius because it 
brought the subconscious or Overmind into prominence. 

Jacob Boehme, the seventeenth-century cobbler-mystic of the 
little German provincial town of Goerlitz, received some remarkable 
iluminations during his lifetime, whereby the inmost secrets of 
Nature and God were revealed to him. His first illumination came 
when he was twenty-five years old and began unexpectedly as he 
sat idly in his room one day. His eyes happened to see a burnished 
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pewter dish upon which the sun shone so brilliantly that his ga/e 
was prolonged involuntarily, so beautiful and splendid was the re! 
fleeted radiance of the dish. He fell into a trance of and 

the Z n owMJn^ am inner WOrW ' Here and in this manner 
ne knowledge of divine things came to him. All living things in 

Nature seemed to be lit up from within, the sacred forces behind 

creation became visible, and the mysteries of the hidden foundations 
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the mind. It is not merely a photographic instrument, a passive 
receiver, but also a powerfully active mental and soul-instrument 
of the human personality. With this acknowledgment of the intimate 
relation which subsists between the eye, the ego and the Overself, 
one is better prepared to appreciate the value of such a gazing 
exercise as is now about to be presented here. 

Just as the breathing exercise is intended primarily as a physical 
help to the achievement of mental control by people of active 
temperament and busy life, and especially Western people, so the 
following physical exercise is intended for the same type. But it 
will not only help to achieve this end; it will lead to a yet more 
advanced one—that of entering the state of reverie, of touching the 
fringe of the trance condition. 


This exercise is not new; it has been known and practised since 

long ago by Tibetan lamas, Indian yogis and Chinese soothsayers, 

whilst every high priest of Ancient Egypt was expected to become 
an adept in it. 


One ought not to take up this exercise until one has practised 
tbe breathing exercises for a period sufficiently long to establish 
its effectiveness and, most important, when one can do it auto¬ 
matically and without self-consciousness. The length of this period 
cannot be prescribed because it varies with individual persons; it 
may be a matter of a few weeks or of several months. But it will 
suffice to say that the point at which one may take up this eye- 
exercise is indicated by a definite if partial success in stilling the 
thoughts as a result of the daily breath-regulation. 

One begins by placing at a convenient position at eye-level 
either upon a wall, a shelf, a table or some other article of furniture, 
the photograph of a person whom one truly venerates. If possible’ 
the surface of the picture should be glossy. It may be the photo- 
faPh of a living spiritual teacher, a living saint or a living sage 
because such an object will possess a peculiar power to aid in 
the achievement of mental quiet. The writer could say some- 

mLTt ab ° U i 0ther important applicants of this curious 
meffiod, but in the interest of public ethics he is forced to 
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mining from a photograph whether the person has died since the 
portrait was taken. The journal adds: 

“It detects the movement of ‘life waves’ or ‘Z waves’ on a 

photographic plate, and the stillness of these waves after the death 

of the subject was reported to-day by E. S. Shrapnell-Smith, one 

of Britain’s noted scientists. Shrapnell-Smith, an authority on 

chemistry, said, ‘Life, like a radio station, emits a distinct type 

of wave. These human life waves are transmitted to and fixed 

in a photographic plate. While the subject of the photograph is 

alive, movement of the waves is lively. The moment the person 

dies, no matter how far distant from the photograph, the life waves 

cease to emanate from the plate. I am unable to reveal at present just 

what the instrument consists of. But it is based and depends on 

first, radiation; second, magnetism; third, static electricity, and 

fourth, current electricity. There is nothing psychic or mysterious 

about it. It is the result of a new application of the laws of 
science.’ ” 

To this may be added what the inventor does not yet know, 
that these life-waves carry the spiritual characteristics of the sub¬ 
jects, the mental atmosphere and personal imprint which he 
habitually bears. And the atmosphere of a man who has himself 
attained mental quiet is most definitely helpful to our high purpose, 
apart from his ethically inspirational value. 

If one know of no such person as sage, saint or spiritual guide, 
or if one cannot procure such a photograph, one may substitute a 
painted picture or even a carved image instead. If, further, one 
prefers to bestow veneration upon some saint, sage or spiritual 
teacher who lived in former centuries when the art of photography 
was unknown, these substitutes may likewise be used. And if, 
finally, one does not care to adopt this attitude of veneration towards 
any spiritual personage, whether of the present or of the past, he 
may place before him instead any of the following objects: (1) a 
photograph or a painted picture of some beautiful and impressive 
natural scene. This should, as far as possible, contain but a single 
simple outline as in the Japanese style: for instance, a solitary peak 
rather than an entire forest. (2) A single flower, fragrant if possible, 
resting in a simple vase or holder. (3) A precious stone whose 
brilliance or luminosity is enhanced by the contrast of its colour 
with the background against which it is placed. Therefore the colour 
of this background, which may be a piece of cloth or silk, should be 
carefully selected. As, however, the magnetic radiation from certain 
gems is inimical to the practice of meditation, the choice of stones 
should be restricted to any of the following: diamond, sapphire. 
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crystal, pearl, topaz and especially the black stones such as onyx, 
black agate and jet. 

Whatever object is chosen it should be small in size and placed 
below the level of the eyes and never above them. Moreover it 
should rest so that the light, whether from a window or from the 
sun, falls directly upon it. One should then seat oneself at a distance 
varying from one to four feet from the object, and begin gazing at 
it. In the case of the use of a sage’s photograph, one should fix the 
gaze between his eyebrows. 


The eyes should not be fully opened, for they ought to be looking 
a little downwards. It is undesirable to stare continuously unless 
there is a long view of a distant landscape. 

Those who are practising out of doors may not only use any of 
the above-mentioned objects, but may even dispense with them 


and concentrate their gaze upon some point in the surrounding 
landscape, such as a single leaf on a nearby tree, the summit of a 
hill, or the petals of a flower upon the opposite bank of a river. 
The Tibetan anchorites who have advanced to the stage of prepar¬ 
ing to induce trance, begin by fixing their eyes either on a small 
bright metal ball the size of a playing marble, or on a distant object. 

The reader is hereby warned that both meditation and breathing 
exercises are best done with closed eyes, because physical distrac¬ 
tions are thereby diminished, and that therefore the present exercise 
ought not to be begun if the foregoing preliminaries have never been 
practised. Whoever embarks upon it without such preparation will 
get no beneficial spiritual result and will either sink into sleep or 
mediumship, or merely waste his time. It is not a method for begin¬ 
ners but for proficients. 


After settling down in the chosen way and composing one’s 

thoughts, one should concentrate and direct one’s gaze entirely upon 

the selected object and endeavour to keep it within the field of vision 

for a period of about five minutes to begin with and for seven 

minutes maximum when one is more advanced in this particular 

practice. It is inadvisable to prolong the gaze beyond this maximum 
time-limit. 


The reader is warned that there is some risk of developing a 
slight astigmatism if the exercise is overdone. He should again read 
the last paragraph of Chapter VHI. 

The glance should be kept unwaveringly focused and the eyelids 
must remain unblinking as far as possible during the period of 
exercise even t° the point of letting the eyes water. This will not be 

a y .jT. 1 ? 1, but one perseveres one will eventually realize such 
a possibfluy. The mind should not be diverted from the object 

a™™- tha V he 8aze; neverthel ess one ought not to 
permit any discursive thoughts whatsoever to arise in connection 
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with it. One should not think about the object, but merely perceive 
it with an uninterrupted fixity of attention that permits no specula¬ 
tions to begin, nor incursions into logical sequential thinking con¬ 
nected with it. One should continue to look at it without b link in g 
without any wavering of eyelids so far as one can sustain the effort! 
yet without getting into a strained or tense condition. The endeavour 

ought to be to perform this practice in a natural relaxed manner 
without letting the eyes flinch. 


§ 

Fixation of sight leads to fixation of mind. It cultivates and 
achieves fixed attention, because the latter faculty follows the route 
dictated by an outside object. When a man’s conscious being is thus 
wholly placed on one point, his inner resources—hitherto merely 
latent—begin to show themselves. 

After some practice this fixation of sight should become familiar 
and a firm steady glance attained; the second and superior part of 
this exercise may then be attempted. It consists in mentally with¬ 
drawing consciousness from the outside object into one’s inner self, 
whilst still keeping the gaze firmly fixed upon it, and to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

The effect of a few minutes’ practice of this kind, when per¬ 
formed at the stage for which it is prescribed, will be to induce an 
intense calm within oneself and more especially a forgetfulness of 
everything external. The bright and gloomy memories of one’s 
personal life will be temporarily blotted out as one turns the mind 
inward and one’s entire being will become fixed, one-pointed as it 
were. A kind of semi-trance will ensue in which one must endeavour 
to remain perfectly awake, perfectly alert, and yet indulge in no 
mental, emotional or physical movement whatsoever. Absolute still¬ 
ness should envelop one’s seated body and penetrate one’s mind, 

and indeed the body will become almost as unmoving as a log of 
wood. 

Attention thus being withdrawn from the object focused upon, 
one should then seek for no unusual experience, but patiently be 
content with simple self-absorption, the look remaining fixed with¬ 
out seeing. Indeed when, by repeated endeavour and experience, 
one has progressed sufficiently far with the mental analysis of the 
self, with the control of breath and finally with this fixation of the 
sight, there will come a time when no voluntary effort need be made 
to withdraw the focus of attention from the object, nor indeed can 
be made, for it will automatically disappear from one’s mental field 
as the profound concentration induces a reverie-like state wherein 
the mind sinks deeply inwards and wherein the habitual outlines 
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of the personal self become blurred of their own accord. To explain 
this condition further the writer ought to qualify the word “dis¬ 
appear”, as it is used in the foregoing sentence, by saying that the 
disappearance is from the foreground into the background of atten¬ 
tion. There is thus no total disappearance; it is like the case of an 
actor of genius who may play perfectly the part of Hamlet, for 
instance, and live intensely in every word he utters, in every gesture 
he makes, but yet somewhere in the background of his mind there 


is the realization of his own personal identity. In the same manner 
one may be looking at the photograph, for instance, but no longer 
does he perceive it except in a dim, vague and entirely indifferent 
manner. He has used it as a builder uses a scaffolding; the structure 
having been built, the scaffolding is then cast aside. 

Only when this exercise is successfully performed does one 
experience during this condition of deep reverie an internal change 
of awareness. One no longer makes any effort whatever of any kind, 
one remains in an extremely quiescent condition; all the things 
which one has been striving to attain—whether knowledge of the 
self, mental or emotional control—disappear into the background 
of themselves. The physical object upon which one has been focus¬ 
ing the sight slips away from one’s mental grasp of itself, as it were, 
in the profound fixity which is felt. 

What has really happened is that the consciousness thus becomes 
intensely concentrated in the region of its unfamiliar centre, whilst 
its familiar periphery has been anaesthetized. With the latter’s cessa¬ 


tion as a functioning entity, the first faint revelation from one’s 
true being begins to diffuse itself into the circle of awareness. At 
first his diffusion will be extremely faint and difficult to retain for 
more than a few moments; one must therefore learn by repeated 
practice extending through weeks and months, perhaps, to yield 
oneself completely to its first manifestations and not to resist them. 
In this way one will gradually prolong those seraphic periods when 
man, deserting the circumference of things, turning his consciousness 
towards the centre, finds the bliss of unified being. 

TTiis power of fixed but abstracted gazing is called “Trataka” by 
the Hindu yogis It is easily acquired by people who will faithfully 

practise it in conjunction with die other prescribed conditions. But 
if it is incorrectly done, one will develop a sensation of drowsiness 
and a tendency to fall asleep. In every case this should be avoided 
y rising immediately and discontinuing the exercise as soon as one 
ecomesi aware of the fault. Once more a warning is necessary 
against the misuse of this exercise. If practised before there has been 

proper preparation by means of the mental self-analysis and spiritual 

t2 ) n^ tl ^ lt ^ a l- e l sily lead to mere self ' h ypnotism or mediumistic 
trance and the higher spiritual result will not then be obtained- 
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what may be obtained might indeed be quite undesirable. People 
who have not achieved a measure of balance between their intellect 
and their emotions should especially give heed to this warning 
Those who are spiritually unripe, or who have failed to conform 
with the work and qualification demanded of them in previous 
chapters, undertake this exercise at some risk. They may induce a 
condition of psychic mediumship and attract the attention of un¬ 
desirable invisible spirit-entities who dwell on the borderland of 
the spirit-world and who can fasten themselves upon unprotected 
mediumistic people and hypnotic subjects. 

Because this exercise renders the muscles of the eye intense and 
contracted, immediately after one has risen and finished the practice 
the effect should be counteracted by ceasing to prolong the stare, 
deliberately blinking the eyes several times and then letting the eye¬ 
lids slowly and gently droop downwards for a while. Thus the 
muscles will be relaxed. And to bring the consciousness more quickly 

back to the external world, one should press with the forefingers 
upon the closed eyes. 

To those; who are ripe and ready, however, this gazing practice 

helps to bring fulfilment of their aspirations, because it renders 

easier the merging of the little self in the Overself. It links up their 

personal ego with That which is its holy source. Not for nothing 

did the Master Jesus say, in the course of one of his homely 
illustrations: 

The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, 
thy body shall be full of light.” (Matthew vi, 22). 

Millions of people have read this saying, but few have under¬ 
stood its profounder significance. To get at the latter we need to 
arm ourselves with the lantern of a little knowledge. 

First of all, if the reader will refer to statements appearing in 
other works by the writer, 1 he will there learn that Light is actually 
the first and finest manifestation of God, the Supreme Creator, in 
our material world. The first command of the Creator was: “Let 
there be Light!” Out of this primal Light came all created forms, 
because it is really Life-Force, and inherent in every atom of matter. 
Front-rank scientists are now seriously considering that light-waves 
may constitute the ultimate essence of all matter. Light is the nearest 
element to Divinity which physically-embodied man can contact. 
For this reason, almost every ancient people without exception, from 
the shrewd Egyptians in Africa to the simple Incas in distant 
America, based their religion upon homage to Light and worshipped 
it in its supreme expression, the Sun. Mystics who behold God face 
to face have to behold Him first as a transcendental universal light 
of terrific radiance. They perceive this sacred light everywhere 

1 A Search in Secret Egypt and A Hermit in the Himalayas. 
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around them during their high transfiguration. Christian apostles 
understood this truth also. Thus there is a sentence in Ephesians 
v, 9, which complements the previously quoted one from Jesus. 
It runs: “ The fruit of the Light is in all goodness and 
righteousness and truth.” The writer is well aware that the current 
version of the New Testament substitutes the word “Spirit” for 
“Light”, but it is a fact that the earliest and most authoritative manu¬ 
scripts of this scripture, notably the Sinaitic, Alexandrian and Vati¬ 
can Codices, together with the Bezan Manuscript in its original 
form, agree in reading “photos” (light) instead of “pneumatos” 
(spirit). 

Now the Greek word “haplous” which is rendered “single” in 
the saying of Jesus, means literally “simple”, or “single” in the sense 
of not being complicated. The word has another usage in the sense 
of “natural”. By- piecing both meanings together and using a little 
insight, we arrive at an interpretation which enables us to expand 
this sentence into its full meaning; thus: 


“The spiritual light of the body enters through the exe; if there¬ 
fore the eye be turned away from the complicated multiplicity of 
the world, and the mind using that eye be withdrawn into its own 
natural being, thy whole body shall be full of spiritual light.” 

The last part of this sentence is interesting; “Thy whole body 
shall be full of light,” is a statement of literal fact and not merely 
a poetical metaphor. Among those who have had the opportunity 
to meet a perfect God-tuned saint or a Sage fully conscious of the 
Uverself a few have reported that they have momentarily seen the 
latter s body, during some tense period of meditation or prayer, 
encircled and pervaded by a strange luminousness. The haloes and 
aureoles which medieval European artists painted around their 
portraits of saints constitute a fragmentary reminiscence of this 
psychical truth. Hence it is no exaggeration on the part of Jesus to 
assert that a man who has unified his vision and withdrawn his 
ind into its natural simple state free from thoughts and impres- 
sions wiU be fully illumined spiritually and psychically. This practice 

™ d “ ce ° the Ught-force into the physical body until the 

tatter is so permeated as to radiate it outwards, too. 

the eve scn P tar esal so refer to this matter. “Release is in 
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ious relationship between the divine Overself and its fleshly 
tenement. Let him observe the spontaneous and automatic action 
of a man, and especially a man belonging to a primitive race, who 
wishes by means of a physical gesture to indicate himself in contra¬ 
distinction to others. The man will raise his right hand and point his 
index finger towards his chest, towards that portion of his chest 
wherein the heart is located. 

The importance of this action to the inquisitive beholder is that 
it has been dictated to the conscious mind of the man by his sub¬ 
conscious self. It is highly significant as mute testimony on the part 
of Nature, operating through the profoundest instincts of the human 
creature, to the association of selfhood with the most important 
physical organ of his trunk, the heart. Moreover, man not infre¬ 
quently puts his hand to his heart and says, “/ feel” or “/ think.” 
Thus, his very use of the terms and gestures dictated by common 
sense closely indicates the same truth. 

Let him next remember that it is a common habit for people to 
give instinctive expression to such phrases as “the heart of a sub¬ 
ject”, or “to get at the heart of the matter”, whenever they wish to 
signify the fundamental essence of anything, and that the funda¬ 
mental essence of man is his selfhood. Let him further examine 


the anatomical position of the heart in relation to the rest of the 
body. It is placed at a point which is roughly midway between the 
top of the head and the bottom of the trunk; that is to say, if a circle 
be drawn around the extreme limits of the trunk, the centre of this 


circumference would approximately be the heart. 

It is a commonplace truism that the most important position in 
any structure, organism or design is its centre. That is the vital core 
around which every other part is built. Therefore when the heart 
is found to be the central organ of the human body one has a right 
to expect that it is also the most important. And one is correct. No 
man can function as a living being in this physical world without 
a heart. Surgeons have done marvels in patching up the piteous 
broken human relics of the last war, actually grafting new bits of 
organs here and there or fitting artificial substitutes for bodily parts, 
but they cannot keep any man alive whose heart has become useless. 

The first beat of the heart means life; its last beat means death. 
The medium which it uses to act upon the body is blood, that red 
fluid which combines with the breath to carry the life-principle, 
building up and maintaining the body in its endless circulation. 
Physiologically, one finds the heart to be the hardest worked of all 
the bodily organs. It pulsates more than one hundred thousand 
times every day. It drives from seven to eight tons of blood through 
the arteries from head to heel. This position is analogous to that of 
a king having his abode in a capital city and communicating with. 
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Brahmana Upanishad”, we may find this significant sentence: 

“When the spiritual vision is internal while the physical eyes 
are seeing externally without winking, this is the great science 
which is concealed in all the Tantras (Secret Books of Power). 
When this is known one no longer remains under the limitations 
of matter. Its practice gives salvation.” 

Finally, it may be mentioned that among the Magi of Persia in 

olden times and the Sufi mystics of the same land today, as among 

a few higher yogi schools in India in our own time, there has existed 

a special rite wherein the adept or teacher initiates the aspirant, 

who is qualified, into the inner life of the Spirit merely by gazing 

deeply, intently and deliberately into his eyes for a few minutes. 

The aspirant feels thereafter that a veil has been torn aside and his 

progress is rendered easier. This evidences that the adepts find the 

eye to be the only physical organ delicate enough and sensitive 

enough to be used as a medium of transmission and communication 
for their spiritual power. 

The gazing practice here is based upon the psychological make¬ 
up of man. We have really to get behind our thoughts, interiorize 
our attention to an unaccustomed degree, to become absorbed in 
our own selves, but in an entirely different kind of way. This 
exercise is a powerful help toward bitting and bridling the horse 
of the mind. It leads the outward-running ego to subdue itself and 
its tendency, but does it by smooth gentle means. No violent efforts 
need be made to batter down the recalcitrant intellect into sub¬ 
mission, for the combined breath and sight control attains the same 
goal. We possess an incomparable legacy in the divine nature and 
lofty possibilities of man, but we need to bestir ourselves and put 
in our claim; when our mentality is collected, concentrated and 
stilled, we prove our title to this inheritance. 


CHAPTER Xm 

THE MYSTERY OF THE HEART 

Whoever has trodden this strange interior path thus far is now 
ripe to receive the revelation which is about to be made, and which 
constitutes an answer to the oft-put question: 

Where is this Overself of which you write so eulogistically? 

Let him first consider certain analogies which hint at a myster- 
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commanding and controlling the whole kingdom through the 
medium of officials. The heart is the capital city, the centre of 
government, the officials represent the blood, and the kingdom is 
the body itself. 

The king represents the real essential selfhood—the Overself! 

Mankind’s age-old symbolical reference to its “heart” when it 
wishes to speak of its soul or spirit, as well as its universal assump¬ 
tion that the profoundest human feelings arise within the “heart”, 
also afford unconscious testimony to some mysterious connection 
between the divinity in man and his physical heart. What feeling, 
indeed, could be more profound than that which he experiences 
when he becomes aware of this divine presence? The experience 
of the spiritual explorer who reaches the heart’s depths and discovers 
the Overself, is thus remotely echoed in the common speech and 
actions of the generality of mankind, when it refers to its own 
essence. Can we not credit the possibility of unrealized forces 
existing within this organ? 

“This is my soul in the inmost heart, smaller than a grain of rice, 
or of barley, or of mustard-seed, or of a millet, or of a grain of 
millet’s kernel; this is my soul in the inmost heart, greater than the 
earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater 
than these worlds,” is the quaint description given in “Chandogya 
Upanishad”, a mystic ancient Oriental treatise which was formerly 
kept secret. There have also been Western mystics who have made 
the same discovery. Thus Mother Julian of Norwich—who belongs 
to the group of medieval English saints—wrote in her account of 
personal spiritual experiences: “After this I saw God in a Point, 
that is to say, in mine understanding,” (The word ‘understanding’ 
means here, in this somewhat obsolete English, what we mean today 
by the word ‘consciousness’.) 

Analysis has already brought to light the fact that the real self¬ 
hood of man is pure consciousness; that it transcends the entire 
machinery of the intellect, and that the whole series of thoughts 
which make up his mental life are ultimately rooted in the primal 
ego-thought, ‘I’. We may now link up these results with the fore¬ 
going revelation. If the Overself is really simple consciousness by 
itself, the vital agent behind all mental activity, then the real seat 
of human consciousness is not in the brain but in the heart! 
Thoughts could not be bom and reasoning could not continue with¬ 
out the existence of the light of consciousness to illuminate both. 
They are as dependent upon the background of self-consciousness 
as these words which are written are dependent on the white paper 
which forms their own background. 

Thus the 1 entire thought-movement receives its support • and 
sanction from the creative force of the Overself. The ego-notion. 
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being a conscious thought, albeit the first of thoughts, can have no 
other ultimate source than the real transcendent self, the Overself. 

There is, therefore, a subtle and secret movement always in 
progress between the heart and the head, between the Overself and 
the intellect. The former, being the ultimate origin of all the ramifica¬ 
tions of the life-current and of the conscious being, is drawn upon by 
the ego and the intellect for the sustenance of their own existence. 


Without the Overself to feed them, both would perish and disappear. 

This movement starts in the heart whenever, through ancestral 
race-habit, the sense-impression of external things sets attention in 
motion. The first consequence of this motion is the detachment of 
a minute fragment of transcendental vital force and greater con¬ 
sciousness. Like a sun separated from the blazing parent mass, this 
fragment begins a life of its own from that moment, resulting in the 
formation of the personal ego. This comparatively much-limited ego- 
sense then ascends upwards from the heart because the most delicate 
and sensitive organ with which it can come into communication is 


situated in the head. It is itself too fine, too spiritual in origin to 

contact the grossly material universe without some intermediary that 

partakes of the nature of both. In the brain, in the thinking mind, 

it finds such a suitable intermediary. Hence its upward passage to 
the brain. ° 


Here the fragment of pure impersonal self-consciousness neces¬ 
sarily becomes narrowed down to personal thinking consciousness, 
and passes out through the various physical sense-organs, as through 
doorways, to associate with the external world, ultimately becoming 
drowned in the sea of external impression. By this time it has 

inevitably completely forgotten its place of origin—the Overself¬ 
atom in the heart. 


Thus the ego loses itself utterly in the mental-physical life where¬ 
in it finally finds itself, and knows nothing of its divine origin and 
heart-birthplace. The brain becomes its home, an abode so familiar 
in time that the exile comes to imagine and believe that here is its 
primal home and the physical world its primal environment 



One should pay careful attention to the explanations in this 
chapter because they are based upon the invisible anatomy of the 
soul. If one begins so to order his thought-life as to bring it into 
armony and not conflict with this anatomical structure, one can 

ZZt, f ° mard alon S * ls path more successfully and more intelli¬ 
gently. To possess some notion of the direction and place to which 
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This relationship between heart and brain, signifying the relation¬ 
ship between spirit and intellect, when understood throws light 
upon many a dark problem of psychology and religion. For one can 
now grasp a little better the process which, after ages of involution 

and evolution, has left man the spiritually blind creature that he 
is today. 

If one pictures the Overself-atom as a bubbling spring whose 
waters are fed for ever by the Supreme Creator, then the triune 
stream of water which is sprayed upwards to the head is the life- 
current, the intelligence and the individuality. The last three appear 
in the personal ego, and they are to be found as elements running 
right through the great structure of the universe, as they are to be 
found in its microcosmic replica—man. 

If one, pictures them as emanations from the heart travelling up 
and then outwards through the five sense-organs which open out 
to the physical world and bring them into relation with physical 
objects and creatures, they may be viewed as being caught and 
trapped by his process for so many ages in the history of man that 
the personal ego, which is their totality, now wrongly believes that it 
is entirely self-sufficing, independent and complete a creature. 

This error, which has taken such a hold of the human race, 

reached its culmination in the nineteenth century when the scientific 

intellect proudly announced its abolition of all need of a spiritual 
soul in man. 


The heart, the fount of life, 
soul forgotten. 


was scorned, the head glorified, the 


Yet physiologically we perceive that the brain cannot function 
without the blood with which it is fed. This vital fluid comes to ; t 
from the heart. Therefore, even the physical brain is dependent 
upon the physical heart for its power to work at all. Thus, even in 
a purely material way, it can be shown that the intellect ultimately 
issues from the heart. Does not the heart, then, seem the most 
appropriate and symbolically correct place for the Overself to 
choose as its habitation? The incessant thought-flow in the head is 
backed by the consciousness from the heart. Intellect is merely 
a limited modification thrown up by the unlimited Overself. What 
is the intellect but the total sum of all our thoughts? The time-gap 
between two thoughts—however infinitesimal and however un- 
noticed it must necessarily be—is the moment when the ego comes 
unconsciously into contact with the Overself, for at such a moment 
the intellect “picks up” in a lightning-like flash the light of con¬ 
sciousness necessary to continue its activity. That gap may be 
infinitely minute, yet it exists. Moreover, it may even be mathemati- 
cally measurable in the ordinary man, for aught the writer knows. 
Without that interval, which occurs hundreds of times a day, the 
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intellect could not function because the brain would fall into a 
blank stupor. 

When the interval between two thoughts is prolonged there is 
created the possibility of entering, and remaining for a time, in the 
Overself state. This is the key to the internal work which has to be 
done upon this path when the advanced stage is reached. One thinks 
fewer and fewer thoughts during the period of daily mental quiet 
practice; the slowing of the breath-cycle and the fixing of the gaze 
bring this about. 

The common notion that consciousness has its seat in the brain 
is but a relative truth. The brain is but the seat of reflected con¬ 
sciousness, a reflection which has been derived from the true centre 
—the heart. Intellectual light is but borrowed light, like that of the 
moon. Intellectual consciousness is secondary. Heart consciousness 
is primary, and is the sun which imparts its own light to the moon 
of intellect. But one ought to beware of the common error that by 
the heart-consciousness, mere emotion is meant. Nothing could be 
further from the real truth. 

Just as, in the final philosophic analysis, the reality of the 

material world is only one’s mental perception of it, so is the reality 

of the intellect no other than its secret source, its ultimate backing 

by the heart. The Infinite Being—source of all undying life and 

intelligence—specializes its entry into man through the heart, not 
the head. 


Thus the personal ego has come into existence as a creature 
which derives all its power to exist, to understand and even to act 
entirely from the impersonal Overself, but which unfortunately is 
nowadays unaware of this divine derivation. It exists in its own 
belief which lives and moves by its own strength alone, but in this 
it is self-deceived. Without its secret link with its immortal essence, 
the Overself, it could not continue such existence for a single 
moment. The light of consciousness whereby it understands the 
material universe, thinks within the brain and acts within the body, 
is but the borrowed light lent to it by the everlasting Overself. The 
hfe which it maintains for a while within the physical flesh is but 
a mere trickle from the infinite and undying force of the Overself. 
o long as the ego keeps its attention perpetually turned outwards 
and is ever looking through the windows of the senses upon the 
material universe, so long will it persist in the delusion that this 
material universe, the body and itself constitute the totality of life. 

1 his attenuated fragment—the ego-thought, the ‘I’—dimmed 
down in the hght of understanding like the dimmed headlamp of an 
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like a hypnotized person. And yet, despite this immense reduction 
in its power, this vast limitation of its field of awareness, it still 
remains man’s sole link with his Overself because its pedigree is 
divine and the ancestral line, however hidden, still exists. 

If the ego-thought resides in the brain, it is nevertheless not 
completely isolated there. There is a line of communication with the 
heart, the line along which the Overself sends its life and light for 
the support of the ego. The latter, of itself, can do nothing for it 
depends upon this support. It has arisen out of the ageless Overself 
and remains its unwitting pensioner. 

Therefore a route of return, a link with its birthplace, still exists. 
If it could be awakened from its exteriorization and induced to turn 
inwards and backwards, tracing its way to its own original seat, it 
would necessarily move towards the Overself. Once the latter were 
found, it would merely have to keep in constant communication 
with that holy source, to sip nectar with the gods and be happy. The 
true object of all genuine spiritual practices is therefore to persuade 
the personal mind to turn inwards away from the material universe 
and through such abstraction in meditation or prayer slowly to retrace 
its steps upon the path of descent to the heart. Then, and then only, 
when it has ceased its usurpation and withdrawn into its rightful 
place, and become dutifully resigned and obedient to the dutiless 
Overself, will it enable man to become clearly conscious of what he 
really is. This is the spiritual goal set before him by life, by God— 
and no other really exists! To achieve this liberation “We need the 
silence of the cow, the simplicity of the child, the egoless state of 
the utterly exhausted man, the still more egoless state of deep 
sleep,’’ remarked Sri Vidyaranya, a sage still unknown to the West. 

We have ascertained by analysis that this real self is entirely 
thought-free, emotion-free and body-free; that it subsists on the 
plane of pure matter-free consciousness; and that ratiocinative 
activity, processes of connected reasoning, really constitute a modi¬ 
fication of its own divine nature. Hence when we reach the frontiers 
of the intellect and find we can proceed no farther, we have only to 
reverse the process of evolution, to shift the centre of conscious 
activity from the seat of the intellect to the seat of the Overself, in 
order to cross those frontiers and enlarge our horizon. 

That means, in other words, that the current of consciousness 
ought to be shifted down from the brain to its primal seat, the heart! 

With the mind rigidly concentrated and indrawn, keen and yet 
not anxious, the path proper now really begins. There should be a 
pressing inwards in anticipation of receiving a revelation. One has 
to pass through thinking into the unthinkable. Now that one has 
really entered upon the spiritual quest his condition may be likened 
to that of a deep-sea diver who seeks for precious pearls at the bed 
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of the ocean. Only when the man has descended beneath the surface 
of the water does he really enter upon his pearl quest; his journey 
in a boat from shore to a point on the surface of the sea suitable for 
his descent, is but a preparation and corresponds to the intellectual 
analysings of the Overself-seeker. Then, too, the diver, with his 
faculties sharpened and concentrated, must go deep down into the 
waters, his mind intent upon one thing alone, upon obtaining posses¬ 
sion of the pearl which lies at the bottom of the ocean. He is blind, 
deaf and dumb to everything else except the prized object of his 
search. Similarly, the spiritual seeker in this more advanced stage 
of his practice must be just as completely absorbed and just as intent 
on one thing alone—the breathless recognition of the Overself. 

The parallel thus holds still further; the sea diver must keep his 
breath under perfect restraint during the time that he is in the deep 
salty waters; the spiritual seeker at this stage has also brought his 
breath-rhythm under control, although the kind of restraint needed 
by him is not so drastic as that needed by the pearl diver. The only 


thought which should ardently predominate is the thought of the 
Overself lying like a pearl in the deep ground of his being; all 
extraneous thoughts entering the mind at this stage would be like 
sea-water entering the nostrils or mouth of the pearl diver; they 
would distract him from his search and indeed spoil it. 

We are now ready for the further and final exercise in this 
course. This is not to be attempted before the exercises involving 
the respiratory and visual organs have been practised over a period 
of time long enough to render them perfectly familiar and to enable 
them to be performed with absolute ease. Whoever tries the third 


method before he has properly ripened on this path will not obtain 
a successful result: his effort will necessarily be futile. 

When the gazing exercise of the last chapter has been concluded 
successfully, the consciousness will have been withdrawn through 
the eyes from the external world into the head; at this point the 
following practice may be added. 

One should offer up the personal self-will as a sacrifice to 

divinity. Then one should gently and gradually draw the conscious 

abstracted attention away from the head, introverting it still further 

but in a downward direction until it is brought and settled in the 
region of the Overself-atom. 

The mental energy must be brought down and buried in the 
breast. At first there will be a tender melting feeling in the depths of 
the heart, a faint breath-like sacred presence that increasingly suf¬ 
fuses one. When it comes, it should not be ignored or its significance 
overlooked. Novices may under-estimate its supreme but silent 
message. After sufficient trials and lengthy experience the conscious¬ 
ness will be found to settle by degrees of its own accord in a single 
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point and to remain fixed there. This point will “catch” the attention 

in a soft grip, a sensation of captivity which will be relished as one 
of the most delightful imaginable. 

It would be incorrect to say that there is no physical sensation 
accompanying this experience. There is, and yet it is one that trans¬ 
cends the material world ! There is a very clear sensation of piercing 
the spiracle of the Overself. “True prayer,” said the Prophet 
Muhammad, is that which is performed with the heart open ” 
Simultaneously there is a contact with a world of serene inner being. 

Hut how can one describe this paradoxical point? The baffled pen 
must retreat. F 


To one s surprise it will be found that this process of ‘turning’ 
the consciousness will actually deepen it, rendering it still more 
completely withdrawn from the material world. The last reflexes of 

the outer world will vanish. That which was previously subjective_ 

as, tor example, a mental image—now entirely changes its relation 
for it becomes objective to the inner self. In this new state even 
thinlung appears as an invasion from without. One will have the 
relieved feeling that one is now really in contact with himself, that 
one is fathoming the heretofore incomprehensible background of his 


The intellect will be caught and held in the heart; for many 
years of practice, possibly, a residue of thoughts may continue to 
exist side by side with this delightful sensation, but in the ultimate 
stage of development, which few people ever reach, all thoughts 


During the latter stage of practice and sometimes when the heart 
has been found, one may experience a kind of warmth in its region; 

by J, om , e . stran §e process of interior sight, he may even perceive a 
subtle fiery golden light glowing in the same spot. Sometimes this 
radiance may be as bright as the lightning flash. Medieval Roman 
Catholic painters have occasionally depicted the Virgin Mary and 
the Christ with a flaming heart. Religiously inspired artists not 
infrequently give forth that which is higher than their normal per¬ 
ception and knowledge. But such psychic sensations are no essential 

part of the process and are not to be valued as being more than 
its unimportant by-products. 

In that sublime state one finds the fringe of the glowing centre 
of man s spirit, and then realizes how the heart is the true though 
hidden centre of all man’s activities, of all his mental life and 
physical deeds. In this manner one is brought into initiatory experi¬ 
ence of the Overself through a descent of consciousness from the 
brain where it habitually resides, to the heart. Thus one dives deep 

into his own inner being, finding for reward the pearls of blissful 
harmony and eternal life. 
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What has happened is that the personal ego has prepared the 
right conditions for its severance from identification with the gross 
material body and for its return to its original seat. Everything is 
now ready for its final and supreme submission. L\en this stage is 
immensely exalted and the flame of one's spiritual being now begins 
to burn brightly. The thoughts have been prevented from functioning 
outwards, and the mind must then perforce awaken in the he ir 

The profoundest point in these practices which it is posdMe to 
describe here has been approached. Whoever has faithfully done 
what has hitherto been required of him. and who has continued 
until his efforts have met with some degree of success, has all along 
been preparing himself for this step which now awaits him. It > 
not necessarily the final sra^e through which he has to pass, but it 
is not possible to proceed further with an external description <-f 
spiritual states which now become so increasingly internal as to dcl\ 
in their subtility and fineness the limited definitions of the intellect. 

It might be said that the point now reached must be dealt with 
in terms of religion and indeed it will be difficult to avoid somethin" 
of the kind, because there is a level where religious revelation and 
rational thought, artistic creation and scientific investigation, meet 
and unify, and the nearer one moves toward this level the more all 
must begin to converge and finally mingle. 

The withdrawn consciousness should now occupy itself solely 
with itself, remote from the reports of exterior things and far from 
their recollections. It should press deeply inward, and let all thoughts 
lapse. It need no longer ask “What Am l?” in mere words, for the 
act of living deeply into the heart will now constitute the final 
formulation of that much-asked query. The ego is still making the 
effort, albeit it is an ego so transformed as to be unrecognizable in 
comparison with ordinary standards. In this spiritualized turnine-in 
upon itself which it now attempts, the intellect must be wholly 
silenced, the breath restrained, the gaze steady but lowered, and the 
full force of attention brought down to the pinpoint within the heart. 
/ Having brought oneself thus far, the most critical experience of 
all must now be faced. In a theoretical sense it is an easy step to 
take, but in actual practice it proves hard. For one must no loneer 
say to oneself, “This is the next task which confronts me.” but. 
rather, “1 shall attempt nothing further. Whatever experience the 
soul needs must now come entirely of its own accord. I shall be 
merely a waiting, passive, and receptive agent. This personal life 
and this self-will are offered in surrender to the higher Power ” 

re„l he , T S ‘ T V! T h ' BOm “ thC hUm “" l,carl - « musl 

return their voluntarily to die. 

All that vast interior web of thought and feeling which has been 
spun around the first ego-thought, must no longer mirror itself in 
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one’s consciousness. One has to chance one’s internal position an d 
reach reconciliation with this unfamiliar Overself. 

Here, the words of the Psalmist, “Be still and know that I am 
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are necessary because of the crucial importance of this transforma¬ 
tion from personality to impersonality. It corresponds to the stage 
when a pregnant mother, after nine months of trouble, anxiety, 
suffering and abnormal existence, arrives at the point of actually 
yielding the babe from her womb—a babe which might be born 
dead or alive, or which might be the innocent cause of its mother’s 
death. The great care needed at childbirth is not greater than that 
which is needed now at the birth of the human being into the Over¬ 
self. And with this the man is literally ‘bom again’, and attains an 
unforgettable proof of his own divinity. His quest will suddenly 
end, and the soul, which seemed but a hazy abstraction heretofore, 
will become a living reality in his renewed existence. 



Our meditations, it might be said, are movements from without 

to within because they tend to abstract our attention from the outer 

world into the self-centre of our being, but when we arrive near that 

centre we are then to make no further effort, but to remain still and 

to allow the Overself to emerge from the hidden depths and mystic 

profundities which we enclose, and thus to move itself from within 

to without. For the Over seifs ‘without is our ‘within’. The mental 

grasp of this principle is essential to a proper understanding of the 

work which is to be done in the spiritual practices. We start with 

self-investigation. We pass later into self-acquiescence and we arrive 
ultimately at self-rebirth. 


This, then, is the final aim of all these spiritual practices, and of 
these mental endeavours that are for the most part so alien to our 
daily routine. We have sought to track down the ego, that which 
apparently constitutes selfhood, that which, so far as We know is 
indeed our very life and then in the most paradoxical manner, when 
we have finally traced the ego to its lair and taken hold of it we 
propose to sacrifice it, and entirely let go our hold. But we wish to 
lose it only to find the ever-shining Overself; we wish^o fihig it 
entnely into the sea of divinity, there to be absorbed and become 
perfectly conscious of the true source of its being. In the words of 
Jesus, He that loseth his life shall find it.” 

It is indeed hard to wander sometimes with ho light to guide 
us through the labyrinth of our inner being untS the ego31 

to UMn d ti,e ah'* ,S , h a rder to surrender « as a voluntary sacri- 
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wa s so beloved by him. And so we too must yield up as a voluntary 
offering to the Overself that which is dearest to us, the ego, the self 
as we normally know it. We must renounce the fundamental false¬ 
hood of outlook that makes the egoic standpoint the only possible 
standpoint in life. F 


After all, we cling to our desires and to the personal self only 
because we are seeking happiness, but the satisfaction of those 
desires is itself a shadowy reflection of the basic satisfaction which 
the Overself alone can bestow upon its votaries. In fact the tem¬ 
porary happiness which we find when we obtain possession of the 
things or persons we seek after is a flicker-a spark only-from the 
nre of basic happiness of the spirit. 

From the passing but perhaps intense satisfaction which we 
derive every time a want is fulfilled, we may gauge how sublime is 
that superior satisfaction which entry into the Overself condition 
gives us. For even the fleeting pleasures of earthly life provide a 
happiness which is itself like a crumb thrown from the feast. These 
pleasures, as it were, have extracted microscopic fragments of happi¬ 
ness for us out of the everlasting store whose repository is the 


This is not merely a poetical statement but a hint of high 
psychological fact. If the Overself were not the highest form of 
happiness possible to man, all his pleasures would yield him nothing, 
because the moment any pleasure reaches its highest is the moment 
when he suddenly lets go of the desire—it having been fulfilled—and 
of the ego which is the root of that desire, and in a flash involuntarily 

experiences the Overself. During that instant he experiences the 
utmost pleasure which the fulfilment of that particular want could 

•i. ,1 . r , ^ cardinal error, however, of supposing that 

it is the satisfaction of his want which brings him the sense of 

pleasure: not so. What really happens is that for a moment he lets 
the desire fall away from him and feels the resultant satisfaction 
ol intense peace. Attaining possession of the thing or the person 
esired, after perhaps years of longing, the desire naturally dis¬ 
appears when the goal has been attained; simultaneously its root, 
t le ego likewise vanishes. The man momentarily and miraculously 
enters the state of the Overself, perceives its earthless and fadeless 
beauty, but remains unaware of the real truth—that personality 
as een displaced. This can last but for a moment because so long 
as the ego rules man, so long will it present him with another desire 
for which he must seek fulfilment. Indeed, so swift is the psycho¬ 
logical working of this divine introversion that he does not notice, 
indeed cannot notice, the complete transition from the gratified 
desire to the next which is yet to be gratified, and which may again 
cause him days, months or years of fresh lon ging 
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The essential point which must be grasped here is that it is 

during a sudden flash of desirelessness, a lightning-like condition of 

ego-lessness which supervenes softly for an infinitesimal fraction of 

a second after sensual pleasure or gratified desire, that his highest 

happiness comes to him and irradiates his soul. The sensation of the 

disappearance of the personal self produces an extraordinary and 

unique liberation. At the moment when a desire is satisfied, there is 

an interval of absolute unburdening of the ego and the mind really 

withdraws to its secret source and experiences the bliss of the 
Overself. 

Nature is for ever creative. When the fitful desires of the personal 

ego vanish, she supplies the permanent peace of the Overself as a 

divine equivalent. Hence the best place to seek for real satisfaction 

is not so much in gratifying shallow personal desires, which may 

indeed dwarf, degrade and shackle one, as in the profounder rapture 
of impersonal being. 

. What then must be the beatific condition of one who has reached 

this lofty condition permanently, who abides for ever untormented 

by longing and unafflicted by desires that await gratification? The 

answer is that the bliss which a pleasure-seeker experiences in its 

mghest degree during the moment which supervenes upon full 

gratification becomes the bliss which is the eternal possession of the 

man who not momentarily, but permanently, is one with his exalted 
primary Overself. 

It may even be revealed here that not only does the Overself¬ 
state supervene during a flash of desirelessness and egolessness 
derived from satisfied pleasure, but also at other unsuspected 
moments, such as those of sudden shock. Thus when one who is 
ithely going his way is suddenly and unexpectedly confronted by 
a situation of immense danger, as facing a wild beast in a jungle or 
bemg exposed to the outbreak of aerial bombardment he experi¬ 
ences an extraordinary cessation of all his faculties. He quite literally 
seems to stand still in mind and body. His only participation in th l 

S 1 th aS ai V mi fr 0nal s P ectator ’ not as a personal actor But 
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What are all these mysterious moments but interruptions in the 
everflowing stream of egoistic thoughts? If one could carefully watch 
for these intervals and consciously retain and prolong their mental 
condition, he could receive a transcendental revealment and attain 
the highest state open to man. 

This point is extremely subtle and will require much examination 
of one’s past experiences, much self-study before its revolutionary 
truth can be thoroughly understood. Almost all our modem Western 
psychologists have missed it, although they have analysed and re¬ 
analysed the human being in every conceivable way. Is it not, indeed, 
the supreme paradox of life that the culmination of man’s highest 
self-development is achieved only in self-forgetfulness? Or, in the 
words of the Overself speaking through the person of Jesus: ’“Come 
unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 

The ego-thought is like a string upon which our multitudinous 

sense-memories, interests, desires, fears, thoughts and feelings are 

threaded. And when one speaks of the surrender of the ego, it is 

not the surrender of one particular bead which is meant but rather 

of the entire string which holds together all the diverse beads and 

without which all would collapse. This is effected, and can only be 

effected by turning the mind inwards and by concentrating deeper 

and ever deeper within the heart until individual beads of thought 

and feeling no longer engage our consciousness, but only the single 

thought of self-existence. Then we discover that we are really angels 
fallen from the empyrean. 

§ 

We need to make no outward gesture of world-renunciation, 
although destiny may command it to come, in order to arrive at 
this point of complete self-surrender. For it is not this subject and 
that person we are called upon to surrender, but the personal sense 
within us which keeps us enslaved to them. This ego-sense cannot 
be banished by any power of our own, just as a man cannot 
lift himself by his own shoe laces. Although, during the advanced 
phase the whole aim of our effort is to empty the mind of its thoughts 
and let the questionless Overself answer our question, we should 
not imagine, however, that we will be able to stop thinkin g by our 
own efforts. The thinking will only stop when a superior power 
exerts itself upon it. That power belongs to the Overself and thus 
what we really do is to invite, beseech and permit the Overself to 
touch the turbulent intellect into silence and quiet. What can be 
done is to prepare the way and to remove the obstructions to the 
advent of a Higher Power, which is none other than the Grace of the 
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Overself. Grace is the gatekeeper at the shrine. It is this communi¬ 
cation of Grace, this manifestation of an authority higher than our 
own which finally starts to extinguish our attachment to the ego and 
to give us the unimaginable peace of spiritual liberation. It is a far 
cry, perhaps, for most men to reach this point, but that need not 
deter one from making the attempt. “Many are called, but few are 
chosen,” are the words of the Christian Teacher, yet the simple 
manifestation of interests in this path may well be a sign that one 
belongs to those fortunate few. And even if this high point is not 
attained, the efforts will never be wasted. Some degree of peace, 

some measure of inner enlightenment will surely be bestowed in 
return. 


The operations of this power of Grace are mysterious. Our duty 
is to prepare the right conditions, the suitable atmosphere within 
which the Overself can vouchsafe its revelation, for we cannot pre¬ 
dict the precise moment when that revelation will occur even after 
the conditions have been prepared. 

The Grace is felt as a definite movement from the seeker’s inner 

being, a movement which attempts to get hold of him and draw him 

deeper into himself. It is experienced always as a manifestation within 
the region of the heart. 


It arises inside him with imperious power and takes hold of his 
feelings and thoughts in such a way that not only does he feel 
resistance to be useless, but he has no inclination whatever to resist, 
for it holds his consciousness as under a sorcerer’s spell. It be-ins' 
with a feeling of something melting within the heart. It continues 
by causing an upheaval of all his previous outlook upon life, during 
which pride, prejudice, rigidly-held ideas, desires and dislikes are 
all flung into a melting pot and disappear for a time. It ends in a 
more or less complete surrender of the ego to the divine ruler who 
has now appeared. This experience may be repeated frequently or 
i may not come again for a long time. If the former happens, then 
is the seeker fortunate indeed and his growth of illumination will 

aLrn in m bt y rf pid; ?? ing ^formations will then be brought 
m hls . llfe - until he arrives at a revelation which is no less 
certain precise and definite than it is sublime. Grace may descend 

,? r no longer than five minutes or it may persist for five hours. In 
e latter case again, he will be wonderfully fortunate and be greatly 
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dull, wooden, hollow, mechanical and oppressive by turns. The daily 
routine becomes phantom-like and aimless. When that intense 
aspiration becomes as a strong current in a man’s emotional life, he 
may then begin to expect that its gratification is not far off. And the 

more powerful his yearning, the greater will be the manifestation 
of enkindled Grace. 

Next among the prophetic heralds of the coming of Grace is the 
act of weeping, either at the absence of this spiritual light or at 
some word, event, person or picture which provokes one’s remem¬ 
brance of the existence of the Overself. Such weeping will not always 
be visible and external; it may take place silently in the secret 
chamber of the heart. When the tears, however, do make their 
appearance, one should not resist them, but yield to their poignant 
emotion, even to the point of shedding them frequently and con¬ 
stantly, so far as external conditions permit. Such tears are valuable 
allies in the seeker’s cause; they bear with them a mysterious 
influence which tends to dissolve those hard encrustations built up 
by the ego, which bar the gate to the entry of Grace. By their gentle 
but powerful aid much is accomplished, sometimes as much as 
could be accomplished by the ordinary self-effort in meditation. 
Therefore let us welcome these visitors when they come and let us 
weep openly and unrestrainedly if solitude is available, or silently 
and invisibly if needs be, and thus permit our self-built handicaps 
to be washed away. Such yearning and such weeping to be effective 
must stir the seeker to the utmost depths of his being. Truly, the 
tears must emerge out of an inner compulsion. He alone who knows 
how to weep for the Highest, and how to refrain from weeping over 
worldly disappointments, is fit to know Truth. 

Other signs may also manifest; the seeker may have a single 
clear and prophetic dream which he will be able to apprehend 
intuitively as a distinct message from his Overself. Such a dream 
will be extraordinarily vivid and unforgettable. Further, some change 
may come about in his worldly circumstances or even a complete 
crisis in his exterior affairs which will indicate that a time is at hand, 
or will shortly arrive, for moving into new environments with their 
corresponding new influences. In these and other ways, as well as 

by his own inner feeling, he may come to know that a period of 
spiritual light is approaching. 

An important channel through which Grace may operate when, 
finally, it does come is that which connects it with some external 
human agency. Not infrequently the separation from, or death of, 
some person greatly loved brings this about, and as a consequence 
of the intense suffering that naturally results, the seeker’s life may 
receive a completely new orientation wherein the Grace may come 
as a kind of compensation for that which has been lost. He will 
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first, however, have to pass through all the phases of the agony of 
his loss and when at the end the Grace begins to touch him, he will 
gradually discover that he can bear the sorrow patiently. No longer 
is it a burden that crushes him, for he perceives how the withdrawal 
of that other person from his life bears with it a spiritual significance. 
The sacrifice which has been demanded of him may bring to birth 
within his soul, first a sense of resignation and then of self-surrender 
to the will of God which will finally bring him the compensation 
of inner peace. That very act of self-surrender will thus throw his 
burden on God and to a large extent free him from further suffering 
in this direction. Suffering in such an acute form may therefore be 
in its ultimate essence the herald of a compensatory serenity yet to 
come. We must not imagine from this, however, that Grace neces¬ 
sarily works always by hurting us where we can be most hurt. It 
may come indeed with no such dismal herald at all. 

The other human form through which Grace may come to an 
aspirant initially is that of a sage or adept, or even a special disciple 
of such a one, who can be used generally as a convenient instru¬ 
ment to import it to others. But this presupposes some uncommon 
factors, and such men rarely cross one’s path in this twentieth 

century, although self-styled adepts continue to delude others or 
themselves. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE OVERSELF 

W h a t is the Overself? 

Is it some kind of ghost-like person who is attached like a 
Siamese-twin to the mental hips of each individual? Is it a psycho¬ 
logical appendage growing like an accretion upon the brain? 
Questions with these implications have actually been put to the 
writer, and the need for further definition now arises. 

Before proceeding to answer this question the writer wishes to 
make it clear that he is here dealing with a matter that is really 
inexpressible, except to those whom life has prepared by a proper 
ripeness of experience, and therefore he fully realizes that the follow¬ 
ing words may well prove unsatisfactory to others. That cannot 
be helped. All words are but counters expressing thoughts the 
product of the intellect. Here we are dealing with a region that trans¬ 
ends intellect. The only fit method of expressing that region is by 
not-words, that is, by profound telepathic silence. A book, being 

n,l°S° n ° f , words * I s an method of communication; 

nevertheless it has its place if it will evoke moods and create an 
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atmosphere and prepare mental conditions which make the true 
illumination possible. 

Although the Overself is really a unit, intellectually it may be 
considered from different standpoints and thus one may find that 
it possesses different aspects. Be that as it may, it is essential, above 
all, to grasp the idea of its unitary nature. It is not composed of 
various layers or sections of our being but is indeed the central 
point, the innermost living core of a man himself. 

First of all it might be said that the Overself is primarily man’s 

essential being, the all-important residue which is left when he 

succeeds in banishing the thought of his identification with the 

physical body and the intellect. The emphasis placed upon the word 

‘thought’ in this sentence must be noted. Scientists like Jeans and 

Eddington tell us that the universe is really an idea, but as the body 

is part of that universe we are entitled to regard it as an idea too. 

What an idea is, however, they cannot tell us. That is the next step 

ahead of them to learn, for by persistent enquiry and analysis ideas 

will one day be resolved into the Overself within which they are 
rooted. 


The Overself is the creative force which gives birth to the 
personal ego, sustains it for a cosmic period, and then draws it 
back into itself again. This is the explanation of St. Paul’s bold 
pantheistic phrase: In Him we live and move and have our being.” 
It is the invisible, intangible life-dispenser, supporting the existence 
of its creatures. Life distilled to the last drop—that is the Overself, 
too. We cannot bring a single thought to birth nor draw a single 
breath without its sustenance in the act. Even the minutest molecule 
of the stomach, the lungs and the face, is thus ultimately founded 
on the Invisible. It is the hub of a wheel in which all the spokes— 
body, intellect and feeling—ultimately converge. 

Just as a single sun-ray cannot really be separated from the sun 
itself, so the Overself-atom in the body cannot be separated from its 
parent God in the universe. When, in the previous chapter, it was 
said that the Overself resides in the heart, more could have been 
added to that statement. In fact, what has been explained so far 
has been but relatively true, has been told from a partial viewpoint, 

for the reader must be prepared by gradual stages for the final 
revelation now to be made. 

That which exists within the human being as the Overself-centre. 

exists also outside him in the Universal Spirit , of which it is a frag¬ 
ment. 


The position is paradoxical, because there is but one Overself, 
one universal divine self resting in all men. There is not a separate 
Overself attached to each individual, as it were. Monism is the 
ultimate truth. “I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you,” 
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announced the Overself through Jesus. There is but one Overself 
for all bodies, not a separate one for each individual. There are 
not millions of eternal Overselves, only millions of perishable 
individualities. 

That which appears in one man as divine when the personal 
ego is subordinated, is precisely the same as that which appears in 
all other men. Just as any single sun-ray does not differ in kind or 
quality from the sun itself, so any Overself-atom, the God-ray, 
does not differ from the God-sun which sends it forth. 

Thus the Overself is both a mathematical hollow point and 
simultaneously space enclosing a universe in one sacred alliance. 
This paradoxical statement is contrary to ordinary logic and 
common sense; it cannot be properly apprehended by the intellect; 
a mesh of words cannot capture its airy and elusive meaning; it can 
only be understood and grasped when reason has travelled to its 
farthest limit and then falls into abeyance in such a lofty presence. 

The Overself is eternal. It has never been away from us at any 
moment. We, however, have been heedless of it. Within its ether 
we live for ever. 

“No man may see God and live,” is what we are told in the Old 
Testament. The true meaning is that no personal ego may enter into 
the Overself state and continue its former limited personal existence. 
As soon as it comes to rest in the larger Self it melts away, wholly 
calmed, blent into its unity, acted upon instead of being the actor. 

We do not ‘see’ the Overself; we apprehend it. Visions merely 
disclose its finest garments, its robes of dazzling light, albeit they 
are but robes. 

We do not behold its beauty; our being dissolves into its breath 

and we become that which poet, painter, sculptor, musician seek 
but rarely find. 

The Overself is the supreme reality, but its reality is too subtle, 

too exquisite, too rare, for audible expression. It is best savoured in 
long-drawn silences. 

It is the ray of God in man, the immeasurable Infinite which 
pervades his measurable being, the true Spirit behind the human 
creature; that in him which is utterly free from the imprint of all 
passions, all desires and all frailties. It represents for him the summit 
of all genuine morality, the perfection of all real ethics, because it 
speaks to him of his oneness with all that lives, whether in the human 
or animal kingdom, and hence inculcates the primary duty of uni¬ 
versal compassion. The Overself expresses nothing but itself. It does 
not express morality or virtue; these are man-made things. The 
Overself is independent of them; we create and re-create our 
morality from age to age, but the ethic of the Overself is eternal and 
absolute and unchanging. Yet all morality is ultimately derived from 
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its glorious fount, and all virtue is finally imparted by its benignant 
touch. He who lives by its light is as superior in character to the 
good man as the good man is superior to the evil-doer. 



Finally the Overself is the feeling of ‘I’ deepened, made diviner, 

and ultimately changed into the transcendent element wherein that 
feeling takes its rise. 


When one is attempting to understand the nature of something 
super-physical, it is often helpful to set the mind working upon a 
good analogy. While thus pondering, the mind is helped to evoke 
from within a sense of super-physical truths which might not be so 
easily grasped by reading the bald statement. 
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An analogy which will be particularly useful to those who wish 
to understand how the Overself is related to the mind and body 
and the interaction which goes on between all three, is that of a 
lamp set inside a house in a certain way. Like most analogies it is 
not perfect, and should not be pressed too far by critics. 

The diagram on page 196 explains this arrangement. Here is a 
room (B) containing the lamp (A); between this room and the next 
there is a communicating door (C); a glass reflecting mirror (D) is 
affixed to a wall in such a way that it catches and reflects the light- 
rays from the lamp in the inner room and throws them across the 
outer room (F) and even beyond into an outer veranda (H). 

The symbolism of this sketch is as follows: the lamp represents 
the Overself, the luminous fundamental consciousness of man. The 
inner chamber which contains the lamp is Eternity, the highest 
super-physical state, the region of true being which is universal, 
impersonal and in itself utterly remote from the commotion of our 
world; it is a region of absolute light and perfect stillness. If one 
imagines the door to be closed, there is then nothing but the Over¬ 
self engrossed in itself or, in the poetical Biblical description, God 
brooding on His face in the waters of the deep. Thus the shut door 
typifies the state of deep dreamless slumber, wherein the central 
light of Overself awareness is least dimmed. This means that in the 
condition of deep dreamless slumber, we are really nearest to the 
Overself; everyone who has awakened from such slumber will 
remember the feeling of bliss and peace which hung over his awaken¬ 
ing and which lingered on for a few moments as the subtle echo of 
that mysterious and beautiful condition. The cause is that the sense 
of personality has not yet been bom. And if one imagines now that 
the force of a wind (E) arises and simultaneously blows the door 
open, this wind will represent the entry of the first factor to disturb the 
sublime harmony—time. The cosmic life-current has begun to set 
its forces in motion, according to predestined plan, and because the 
least movement produces succession, time appears simultaneously 
with the cessation of the deep slumber state revealing its inseparable 
ally the personal ego the primal thought T, the limited human 
mind. The latter is represented by the mirror. 

With the opening of the door the reflecting surface of this mirror 

comes into operation. The light-rays of the lamp issue forth from 

the inner chamber, traverse the doorway, and strike the mirror. The 

ivme consciousness of the Overself has come into contact with the 

human ego, with the intellect which so greatly diminishes the 

tremendous force that it now catches. A minute refraction passes 

outward into the second chamber. The latter stands for the dream- 
sleep state. 

Thus the original spiritual consciousness undergoes a deep 
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change, no longer is it a pure and pristine thing, but merely a 
shadowy reflection of the original luminosity; its first appearance 
m this transformed and weakened condition is therefore the dream- 
state. In the latter condition we begin to function as conscious- 
thinking individuals, as definite personalities. No longer is there the 
blissful unconsciousness of the deep sleep state, and the effect of 
this change is equally apparent upon awakening. We have then no 
sense of lingering serenity and of untainted joy which marks the 
exit from dreamless slumber. That peaceful consciousness has 
diminished to a pale semblance of its original self. The Overself— 
source of all enduring bliss—is no longer fitly represented, but rather 

misrepresented by the ego’s activity. The ego is but the thou CT ht T_ 

root of the intellect. It is a reflector which, in the ordinary man, 

loses most of the light of divine consciousness, but which, in the 
sage, permits the radiance to pass perfectly. 

Let us now follow further the onward passage of these symbolic 
light-rays; they move across the outer room and finally reach the 
five windows of that room typifying the bodily sense-organs. This 
means that self-consciousness has entered the physical body, and 
allied itself with it. Passing through these opened windows, they 
reach the open air of the veranda, which corresponds to the waking 
condition of everyday activity. We see then that this ultimate reflect 
tion ouside the room is the final state of a triply removed original 
luminosity. At eacli remove something of its brightness has been 
lost, so that the everyday condition of external wakefulness which 
we fondly believe to represent the maximum degree of human con- 
seiousness is really its lowest possible state. 

The value of the prescribed spiritual practices may now be better 
appreciated, for it may be said that the habit of daily introspection 
eventually enables one to cultivate during moments of mental quiet 
a condition of reverie closely akin to dream. If the introspection is 
profound enough, the dream condition is perfectly reproduced. This 
is not to say that one has entered a region of mere phantasy. On the 
contrary, in this state one experiences oneself and one's thoughts 
to be at least as real as they seem during waking external existence. 
So clear and connected does this condition become with constant 
practice, that the vague and fitful dreams during sleep of the average 
person will bear no comparison. Only those who have experienced 
dreams of the highest degrees of vividness, wherein everything 
seemed to partake of the nature of the utmost reality, can appreciate 
the condition in which the meditator profoundly wrapped in his 
abstractions finds himself. 

But this is only the first stage, although it may represent a result 
reached only after many years of effort. The next stage of advance 
along the path brings one during these practices to a blissful con- 
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dition akin to that of deep dreamless slumber, but with this essential 
difference—one is fully aware and fully conscious of one’s state. 
The importance of this difference is vital, one experiences all the 
bliss, all the lingering peace with which he emerges from profound 
dreamless slumber, but experiences it in full self-awareness through¬ 
out the period of practice. This is, of course, a very advanced stage 
along the path and may be reached only after years. 

The third stage of the path is represented by the lamp itself. In 
this part one transcends the condition corresponding to deep sleep, 
and instead of sensing the beautiful presence of the Overself as a 
thing apart, in whose ray one basks, one becomes the light itself. 
There is then no longer any need to continue these practices for 
the goal has been reached and the light-ray has been retraced to its 
source; the narrow and little ego-self about which we make so much 
fuss and over whose petty fluctuations of emotion and thought we 
are so greatly moved, has merged into the one universal being. 

This analogy is apt. The famp is the source of light, heat and 
energy; similarly, the Overself is the source of the light of conscious 
understanding, the warmth of universal love and the energy of 
divine creativeness. The three stages through which the lamp’s 
radiation passes, those of the inner chamber, the reflector and the 
outer chamber, accurately typify respectively nearness of profound 
slumber to the spirit, the borrowed nature of the intellect’s power 
and the circumscribing effect of all our ordinary consciousness. 

The question will be raised: “What is it that coresponds to the 
impulsion behind time’s wind, which blew open the door?” The 
answer is that the force of evolution and involution which lie inherent 
yet latent within the deep slumber state that surrounds the Over¬ 
self, set going an activity which works in a rhythmic manner through¬ 
out the universe. These forces, of course, are contained in a latent 
state within it and first manifest in the ego-mind. We can only say 
that within the great deeps of the cosmic being, these forces move 
and have moved through all eternity, expanding and returning like 
the systolic and diastolic action of the heart. How, when and why 
this action first began is beyond our immediate human purpose for 
it is as ancient as the universe itself. 

. The final stage is to return to normal, active, waking and working 
existence in the material world, whilst holding fast to the interior 
illumination which has been gained. 

Thus the Overself, as the ray of God in man, is inescapable. Its 
ever-presence has been most eloquently voiced by the late Sir R. 
Venkata Ratnam, one of the heads of the Brahmo Faith and one of 
India s rare God-immersed souls, whose devoted disciple, the Maha¬ 
rajah of Pithapuram, brought the present writer into memorable 
contact with him. Said this seer in one of his addresses; 
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“We forget, in the midst of man-made memories, that the 
central vitality is God Himself. He is not merely a distant drivin° 
power but the ever-present, immediate, inmost vitality. God is the 
plan and the purpose, the essential and enduring reality, behind 
this ever-unfolding scene called creation. Let us realize it as a 
literal fact that even now my tongue could not speak but for the 
direct working, nay the personal presence, of the Universal Wit¬ 
ness in our souls through this seemingly trivial transaction. We 
misbelieve, we delude ourselves, when we talk of the laws of 
science and their compelling rule. All originate in, all emerge 
from, all converge towards, all terminate in the supreme God. 
Hie Lord in His sanctified Self is present in the inner soul aye, 
seated in the very heart of every created being.” 

It may be asked why the Overself is located as an atom in the 
heart in the present book but is described in my later books as 
locationless? Is there not a glaring contradiction, an absurd position, 
here? The answer is that my earlier books deal with the practice of 
Yoga, not with the study of metaphysics. Yoga is a practical tech¬ 
nique and for the sake of making this technique effective, the medi¬ 
tation on the heart centre has been prescribed since time immemorial 
in Asia. Hence the present chapter is correct in so far as it locates 
the Overself for the sake of providing a practical rule of meditation, 
and not for the sake of recording a sublime truth of metaphysics. It 
describes the Overself as attained by a process in time and space 
whereas metaphysics describes the Overself as it exists, timeless and 
spaceless, and therefore untouched by any process. The difference is 
a matter of standpoint. We must begin with the practical standpoint, 
that is the Yogic, supplement it with the theoretical, that is the 

metaphysical, but end with the philosophical, which includes and 
harmonizes both. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE OVERSELF IN ACTION 

The title of this chapter is less precise than suggestive, because the 
supernal Overself is always in action, always supporting and sus¬ 
taining us, and never really dormant at any time. The present caption 

has been chosen because a wide ground must now be travelled in a 
few pages and it is the aptest. 

A man who has followed this path for a sufficiently long period 
and has performed his spiritual practices with enough zeal will not 
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have to wait until the full light of the Overself has appeared within 
him before he can experience some of its benefits. Various things 
will happen to show him he is on the right path and to give him 
growing confidence in its ultimate issue. Long before he is fortunate 
enough to enter the region of absolute divine light an inner change 
will become apparent to him. The benefits of even a partial illumina¬ 
tion will appear in every department of his life. 

Perhaps the first formidable effect is a gradual liberation of one¬ 
self from the tyranny of environment, whether of persons, places, 
happenings or things. One becomes inwardly detached from sur¬ 
rounding scenes and no longer largely at their mercy as before. What 
has happened is that the deliberate detachment which has been 
cultivated during the short periods of daily mental quiet, slowly 
spreads of its own accord like ripple over the whole of one’s inner 
life. The questioning attitude which was first adopted towards the 
common notion of selfhood, reappears throughout the day and 
directs itself towards events and environments. No longer does one 
respond blindly to them, but, on the contrary, one reflects upon 
their true significance and real value. A sense of inner independence 
is thus felt which permits one to be influenced by externals only 
so far as he feels they are really for his good. In short, one is able 
to choose what impressions and what emotions shall flow into the 
mind and heart. 

Such detachment does not render one unfit to carry on with the 
normal activities of everyday affairs, as will be shown a little later, 
nor does it render one inhuman. If to be human means that one 
must always be in an agitated, anxious, changing and desire-torn 
condition, then this satisfying serenity certainly lifts one out of the 
ranks of mankind; but why should we cling to such a low estimate 
of the proper possibilities of human nature? 

A second effect will be to change one’s attitude toward the value 
of life. One will increasingly shift one’s interests from superficial to 
basic standards. He will tend to be less and less deluded by mere 
appearances; he will doubt whether the current and conventional 
standards of truth, happiness, morality and conduct are really accep¬ 
table. New and higher ideals will rise up on the mind’s horizon. No 
longer content to accept mass-thinking on any subject, one will 
begin very definitely to think for himself. Within his own heart 
and mind he will discover unexpected resources which enable him 
to find pleasure and happiness where the world perceives them 

not - i 1 

i * , pursues these practices for a sufficient length of 

me will not be able to escape from the interference of a strange 
calm monitor, an inner voice which will arise inside himself in 
moments when the lack of self-control rises highest. When he is in 
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the grip of undesirable emotions such as anger, hatred, jealousy and 
fear, this silent voice will come up out of the inner depths and 
rebuke him for his feelings. He will never be able to destroy its 
existence. Again and again, whenever he fails to exhibit proper self- 
control in his emotional life, it will manifest and endeavour to call 
him to regain his balance, for indeed it is an inevitable result of 
these practices that they should bring a man face to face with himself 
and always at appropriate moments. 

In social life, he will remain silent when others argue futilely, 
never dispute with those who dispute for disputation’s sake, and 
never try to persuade the unpersuadable. Nevertheless he will not 
fail to sow the seeds of truth on fertile ground. 

When the meditator comes to the end of his meditation, moves 
hands and feet, passes out of his room or sequestered spot, and 
begins to take an active interest in the external world once more, 
the freshness of his spiritual revelation will quickly fade out and 
the vivid sense of an interior world will rapidly escape, like a spell 
which has lost its power. The more he attempts to analyse the sacred 
experience which has befallen him, the more he aids its disappear¬ 
ance. The paradox is that analysis helps to create it but, once won, 
it disappears with further analysis! For the novice, at any rate, the 
resumption of normal waking consciousness is not conducive to the 
retention of mystical states, although for the practised hand such 
retention slowly becomes possible and then habitual. Most people 
find it enough to live on the partial recollection of these hallowed 
experiences, whose dream-like remembrance will ever be a source of 
genuine solace and bright blessedness. 

It is therefore of the highest importance to practise the return 
from the inner centre without losing it. One must not only reach the 
stillness but he must hold on to it with one hand whilst gradually 
turning back to external life, for he ought not to become entirely 
lost in his surroundings again. This is a balancing feat he must learn 
like that of riding a bicycle, where one has to look ahead yet keep 
on his seat. So he must learn to remain in the impersonal centre yet 

take an active part in the world’s work and social life. It can be 
achieved by practice and habit. 

It will be well to regress here to the case of the average Western 
man or woman who is caught up in the feverish activity of the 
modem epoch and who, because of the deep spiritual yearnings that 
are often secretly repressed, lives uneasily and unhappily through 
the inability to satisfy those yearnings amidst the gross materialism 
of his environment. He may feel the cramping effects of a position, 
a task, a vocation or a business which seems to bear no relation to 
his spiritual aspirations. He will sometimes despair under such cir¬ 
cumstances of making any real progress until the conditions are 
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changed. These cases exist numerously in all our large cities. What 
is the right path for such a person to take? 

The writer counsels him to take up the spiritual practices with a 
determination the stronger because it has so much opposition to 
meet; such opposition should stimulate him to put forth the greater 
effort required to overcome it. Even if, during a day all too quickly 
filled by a long round of duties, he gives himself only twenty minutes 
or so for solitary spiritual retreat, he is sure, in time, to get the 
benefits therefrom. Such steady daily effort, pursued for years if 
need be, may seem unfruitful at first, but deep down in the subter¬ 
ranean corridors of his being, the call has silently gone forth and 
the ever-watchful, ever-waiting Overself will sooner or later give 
its response. Then, what was at first accomplished with difficulty 
and labour, will later be accomplished with the ease which comes 
from a practised mind. 

Let such a person remember that what really matters most is not 
the length of time he devotes to his meditation, but rather its quality. 
Let his thinking during the practices be clear and one-pointed, and 
his concentration of attention be deep and steady. Let him sink 
his whole being in a decisive daily effort to forget his environment 
during this brief period of withdrawal, to obliterate all thought and 
memory of his everyday personal activities and to keep his attention 
unshakenly fixed upon the mental analysis or inner quest. 

If, indeed, despite these hindrances of his situation, he sets about 
the performance of his daily practices with a zeal and a faith that 
refuse to be daunted, which recognize that a bad failure is always a 
good experience, it is far more probable that the circumstances which 
cramp him will themselves yield to the pressure of the spiritual forces 
which he has invoked. Outwardly he may continue his normal life 
as heretofore. When, however, such a change becomes imperatively 
necessary for further advance in spiritual life, the Overself working 
with destiny will assuredly so ordain matters that it will occur. And 
the disappearance of hindrances may reveal new and higher tasks 
tor him, affording ampler scope and bringing to his heart a sense of 
intense satisfaction. Everything will thus work for the best. A man 
may actually find that the congenial work or even business oppor¬ 
tunities which he has been seeking vainly, perhaps all his life, now 
come to him through the mysterious workings of the Overself almost 

W1 ~? Ut aay e “ ort on P art - Such a case illustrates the truth of the 

!v . 0 n u ye first 4116 Kingdom of Heaven and all these things 

shall be added unto you.” 

SeCret *i. at V s not alone a P ath of mind ; it may, and should, 
, become ? e forerunner of a path of outer achievement, the 

withrirnT miC k ecause lt is the more inspired. Its object is not to 
withdraw men into monastic idleness but to help them work more 
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wisely and more effectively in their own spheres of usefulness. 

In general it may be said that the man who has become suffi¬ 
ciently advanced upon this path will sooner or later build for him¬ 
self an environment that is entirely congenial and will enter into a 
domain of worldly activity that will be pleasant to his higher out¬ 
look; such will be the external recoil to his inner mental creation. 

There are exceptions to this general principle and they are con¬ 
stituted by those cases where men, as an act of deliberate 
self-surrender, enter fearlessly into uncongenial or even hostile 
environments as a voluntary service to others or at a diviner bidding. 
In a sense these men are really martyrs, but the surrender of their 
ego-will to the divine will of the Overself has removed the worst 
part of their martyrdom. They will expect no return for such 

service, they will ask for no tangible recompense or expressed 
gratitude. 

We Westerners detest and distrust the philosophic conceptions 
which would appear to lead us away from the busy world into an 
unreal’ cloudy realm. We believe and can only believe in creeds that 
sanctify the strenuous life. We are undoubtedly right. Yet a path 
is available which gives us the best of both worlds. 

The concentrative power developed by a man during this daily 
practice will serve him equally well in the sphere of active existence. 
Whatever he undertakes will be marked by a more purposeful 
attention. For instance, his dealings with others will become more 
direct and fruitful to both sides and he will come far more quickly 
to the point in conversation. In short, a new element, a kind of 
higher practicality, will show itself in small matters as well as in 
the most important. He will always carry out with the utmost care¬ 
fulness, devoted faithfulness and highest integrity whatever duty is 
entrusted to him by the combined forces of fate and the Overself. 

Psychologically, the effects of right meditation practice will show 
themselves in a better quality of thinking, in greater depth of con¬ 
centrative power, and in a general clarification of the mind. The 
principles underlying any subject or situation will be quickly 
grasped, when others are still studying the details. 

A man who has made sufficient progress in these practices to 
obtain some degree of mental control, some closer feeling of the 
existence of the Overself, need not fear overmuch the materializing 
effect of continuous activity. He will illustrate repose in the midst 
of activity. Whilst his mind rests in a more or less abiding calm, 
his brain, hands and feet may indeed be busy with the active affairs 
of every day. Whilst his inner life flows gently and happily like a 
placid stream through English meadows, his external life may be 
undergoing violent storms. The value of such a balanced inner life 
in our unsettled age is beyond price. Such a man will demonstrate. 
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however imperfectly, that the association of sublime inspiration with 
positive action is a perfectly possible combination. All days then 
become holy days. When the Overself thus goes into action, the 
meanest life is made sacred. The perfume of divinity is sprayed 
over the petty incidents of every day and glorifies them. 

An extraordinary and indescribable inner peace will live within 
him. It will be his place of anchorage in a disorderly epoch when 
nothing else seems either secure or stable. He will thus move calmly 
on his road, his feet planted firmly at every step, where others rush 
wildly to and fro under the stress of twentieth-century convulsion. 
He will work with that spirit of gentle unhurriedness allied with 
exacting efficiency which is such a marked characteristic of the 
successful Japanese. The sublime serenity of the Overself seems 
remote indeed from the harsh rumble of New York’s elevated 
railroad, from the ever-purring motor traffic of the Champs-Elysees, 
and from the teeming throng of London’s Strand—nevertheless’, 
even amid such environments, he will possess it! 

Thus, living as close to the Divine Centre as he can, he may still 

be able to take his appropriate place in the world, no longer as its 

slave, but as Nature’s co-operator. Whilst his inmost being dwells 

in a strange spirituality, he himself will be able to move in the very 

midst of stress and tumult, not blind to its existence or indifferent 

to its problems, but nevertheless inwardly poised and untroubled. 

Therefore he can cope more effectively with these problems. He has 

found that at the centre—whether of self or the universe—there 
dwells real safety and sanity. 

All these effects will be brought about whether a man seeks them 

consciously or not, for he has introduced a new arbiter into all his 
enterprises. 


The constant practice of these spiritual exercises will inevitably 
give one the right attitude, the right outlook, and then one need not 

2"? e ° ter the arena where the world battles are fought, be they 
the bloodless battles of earning a livelihood or the sanguinary com¬ 
bats of actual war. Only novices, cowards or weaklings need take 
permanent flight from the struggle of existence to sheltered retreats 
and monastic life. For with control of mind all things become 
possible, but without this, man fives to little purpose. This is inspired 

“2 an l glVes a sp ! ritual aim ’ a luting meaning, to what would 
inS e i : f be 3 pUre y e P hemeral everyday existence. Such an 
Sr 1 ? u represents true sanit y- The Western world is really 

wSout nC iin beCaUSe 11 1S -° r 6Ver immersed in constant activity 
wftOTt mtMiOT compensation. If it would incorporate some kind 

savSXrr mt ° S 8 ^ aUy Programme, it would not only 
more t»ace neuras thenic afflictions of the age, not only bring 
more peace, efficiency and understanding into the management of 
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its affairs, but also achieve a higher life alongside of its working 
activities. 

Thus man may fulfil the unseen and hidden purpose of his being. 
Then, indeed, as he moves about upon his daily activities, whether 
in the street and market-place, the home or the factory, he will be 
able to say that he is moving about his Father’s business. The secular 
will have become the sacred. 

We may learn the secret of taking the drudgery out of everyday 
existence by putting the divine into it. All things are symbols of the 
unseen God. Even work can be a prayer we utter. Every floor that 
is rightly swept is a pathway for the Lord. No work of ours is so 
worldly but in it we can show forth the qualities of God. We reveal 
ourselves by our work. The few who are filled with the spirit of God 
strive to show forth His perfection in perfectly done work; His 
wisdom in intelligent work; His power in energetic work. Our highest 
capacities can be revealed in this way; time can thus be turned to 
high account, and truths netted in heaven can be brought down to 
earth. 

§ 

A man who depends on others for his help or happiness depends 
on reeds that may break; but a man who depends on the Overself 
will never be betrayed. 

We may turn to brief consideration of the material help which 
the Overself renders when we ourselves seem helpless. There is 
really nothing beyond the scope of such assistance. Ill-health, organic 
disorders, lack of work, food, shelter, friends or funds, business 
perplexities, technical problems, distressing relationships—all these 
and more have been marvellously and divinely adjusted in the 
experience of various persons known to the writer. They were people 
who had learnt how to ‘tune’ in to the Overself, in however small 
degree, and to throw their burdens on its ampler shoulders. The 
powerful force of destiny had brought them these sorrows or diffi¬ 
culties, but the all-powerful force of the Overself delivered them 
in the end. 

The economic problem, for example, seems to worry people 
nowadays as much as any other. Although one who is treading this 
path may continue to appreciate the value and necessity of money— 
second greatest power in the world as it is—he will experience less 
and less that overwhelming thirst for riches which so largely 
dominates the present age. For as he becomes increasingly aware of 
the Overself, as the mental steadiness and emotional equilibrium 
which the practice tends to create percolate increasingly into his 
everyday attitude, he will feel diminishing anxiety about his material 
welfare. Indeed, he will believe in the truth of the counsel of Jesus 
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that the Father knows his needs and that he need not make friends 
with anxiety or despair; but this is not to say that he will degenerate 
and become apathetic or lazy; he will pay a keener attention to duty 
and do his work or attend to business more thoroughly and more 
carefully than ever before, because as already explained he will 
come to take an almost sacred view of duty. 


The secret of all super-personal help is surrender. Not surrender 
to weakness, lethargy, laziness, hopelessness or short-sighted 
fatalism, but surrender of the personal power to the central power 
within oneself. Then, instead of pitting one’s own limited faculties 
against the gloomier circumstances which are arrayed against him 
in the battles of life, he lets this central power get to work on his 


behalf. Where one fails, it succeeds; where one perceives only 
impassable brick walls of difficulty, it passes miraculously through. 
It will work for him and better than him, yet all that one has to do 
is to open oneself to its expression. 


But before one can surrender one must first find the dwelling- 

place of this diviner power. Mere words cannot do it. The path here 

described takes one right into the centre of that dwelling-place. One 

has to work hard internally to reach this point, but once arrived 

one is not to labour, only to let oneself be laboured through. One 

must have the uncommon sense to say: “I shall interfere no longer. 

I shall cease this endless calculation of ways and means. I shall 

put down my load of cares and duties on the ground beside me. 

I see now what I, in my blindness, refused to see before, that the 

Overself which supports and carries me, can perform all calculations, 

manage all affairs, bear all burdens in a manner infinitely better than 

I could ever do, simply because it is itself infinite in power and 
wisdom.” 


There are times when prudence is but another word for error of 
judgment; and when a higher kind of prudence is called for, namely, 
trust in Providence. There are hours when calculation is seen to be 
but another name for miscalculation. For the personal mind is 
united in outlook, dwarfed in depth beside the immeasurable in¬ 
tuition that arises unerringly from the Overself and, ignoring all 
distorting masks of men and circumstances, points straight towards 
the right road. Our cares and anxieties are connected with the 
personal self, not with the exalted Overself. The elimination of this 

^ir I ^° US cond ^ on depends on the return to the impersonal Over- 
se ur actions will then no longer be the outcome of mere personal 
w ims, of the ambitions of greed and the desires of possession alone. 

..fr become clear channels of the Overself, useful instruments 
JL n * dS ’ , and lm P ersonal servitors of its divine will. We shall 

Wlth ° ut the strain of Personal effort, without anxious 
orethought, knowmg that our Father, the Overself, will make all the 
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necessary effort and forethought on our behalf, itself working either 
through us or through others. 

The way is open for all men to conquer the horrors of pain and 
the heart-breaks of poverty, the hardships of failure and the cor¬ 
rosiveness of anxiety, if only they will conquer their minds. No 
problem is too difficult for the Overself to tackle; it would not be 
the fortifying atom of almighty God within us if it were so feeble 
as that. No gloomy cloud of pessimism nor peace-destroying night¬ 
mare of fear need descend upon any man’s life for ever and ever; 
the blessed rays of the Overself are with him here and now, ready to 
shine benignantly down upon his days as soon as he properly invokes 
them. The boasted strength of the personal self is really its weak¬ 
ness; true strength lies in that which dwells behind the personal 
self. We may draw on the infinite, if we will, and thus achieve 
the seemingly impossible. The powers of the body and the intellect 

can stretch thus far and no farther, but the powers of the Overself 
are illimitable. 

The divinity which brought our souls into existence, as our 
mothers brought our bodies into existence, can support, sustain, 
heal, protect and guide us in precisely the same way that mothers 
support, sustain, protect and guide their own children. This is not 
a poetical simile; it is a statement of scientific reality, albeit the 
reference here is to the science of life. And no less than every true 
mother loves her dear child and ever wishes to lead it to real happi¬ 
ness, does the divine Overself love its rebellious offspring, the 
personal self, and ever seek its true welfare by leading it along the 
path of repentance and return. This is the whole message of practical 
religion, and to instil this truth into our shuttered minds God has 
sent His prophets among us and will continue to send them so long 
as we remain errant prodigals and have not the sense to say: “I will 
arise and go unto my Father.” 

The man who has attained for ever the full awareness of the 
Overself needs neither guidance nor method from anyone else, for 
a higher power will give him both. But the man who is advancing 
and has already made some progress in mental quiet can profitably 
use a simple method of spiritual and material self-help which is 
always and instantly applicable to every imaginable set of adverse 
conditions. It will not give everyone everything which he desires, 
because other forces have something to say in the matter—the forces 
of destiny, universal evolution and That which created both, God! 
The personal self must needs fit itself into the cosmic framework 
which surrounds it, and not expect the framework to be altered to 
fit it. Nor does it really know what is best for it, what will bring it 
genuine happiness or true well-being. Suffering is not always to be 
shirked; sometimes it is a tutor as excellent as any to be found in 
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the best university. We must look on the troubled side of life as 
spiritual education, and extract the lesson of wisdom from every 
misfortune. Therefore no method exists, despite the imaginative 
claims of certain schools, whereby unperfected man can dictate to 
God, can always avoid misfortune, ill-health, poverty, tragedy or 
oppression, and have all his demands satisfied. But a method does 
exist whereby he may verily make the “best” of circumstances and 
relate divine aid, not to his selfish demand but to his true need. 

Before the actual exercise is given it will be well to reiterate that 
only the person who has already developed some degree of mind- 
strength through the practices of this secret path and mental quiet, 
can profit by it. We cannot build brick walls without mortar, and 
we cannot call up spiritual forces without having first prepared some 
kind of contact with them. 

Whoever wishes to invoke the aid of the Overself whenever he 
is troubled, tried, tempted, hurt, depressed, anxious, worried, un¬ 
decided or angry—in fact, whenever he is suffering or sinning in any 
form—should habituate himself to this additional practice. The 
method is as follows: 

One should slow down the rhythm of breathing for two or three 
minutes and simultaneously question oneself: 

“Whom does this trouble?” “Whom does this pain?” “Whom 
does this depress?” “Whom does this tempt?” or “Whom does this 
perplex?”—and so on according to the particular problem. Then a 
mental pause should be brought about and the thoughts kept calm, 
concentrated and fixed on the question. Everything else, whether 
external scenes or extraneous ideas, should be rigidly ignored and 
the mind introverted until it sinks as deeply into the inner self as the 
mental quiet practices have achieved. The entire exercise should not 
take more than a few minutes and should be done simply and 
naturally and undemonstratively. 

This method is applicable to any kind of problem, which needs 
only to be brought into the sublime ever-presence of the Overself. 
Although the latter is quite competent to deal with whatsoever arises, 
one ought not to make the mistake of always looking for an im¬ 
mediate solution. Higher powers must take their own time, which is 
normally unpredictable. A striking result may flash forth within the 
hour or one may have to learn the lesson of quiet patience. These 
powers have not failed because they refuse to be turned on like a 

tE ur!^ at * enCe ^ rea ^ s t ^ le ^ r c ^ arm ar, d is always detrimental. 

When a man has become habituated by long experience to this 
exercise he will marvel at its beautiful simplicity and effectiveness, 
as he relaxes and gently sinks inwards in silent submission of his 
P ers ^ na ^ e g°- Trying can be very trying. 

Whenever discord or disaster of any kind threaten one, this 
o 
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practice may be immediately begun. In this way the mental impres¬ 
sion is intercepted and one refuses to identify himself with it. Half 
the mesmeric harm is thus swept away. The attitude of a vigilant 
witness is adopted, the disturbing impression quickly cut off, and 
everything undesirable neutralized as one invokes and realizes the 
Overself. The ordinary man who surrenders to negative thoughts 
courts and strengthens the very troubles he wishes to avoid. 

Every hurt that threatens, every problem that arises, should be 
taken at once into the divine centre and contemplated from this 
newer angle. That is the right way to clarify, heal and enlighten 
oneself. In the midst of hard difficulties, heart-searing frustrations, 
crushing defeats or depressing perplexities, a man may yet obtain 
release by refusing to accept the imposition of conventional thoughts 
and conventional attitudes. And even when destiny is inexorable 
and refuses to unbend sufficiently to permit any problem to be 
solved materially, the latter can always be solved spiritually because 
it can be eradicated from the mind. Cosmic evolutionary purpose 
most come into conflict with personal happiness at some time or 
other, and when it cannot be deflected the practice of spiritual self- 
recollectedness will unharness the mind of its burden by introducing 
the radiant light and mystic power of the Overself. But such a 
method can work effectively only when one possesses the firm faith 
that the Overself is continuously available and its presence insepar¬ 
able, when he rejects alertly the thoughts and moods which would 
drag him like a chained slave from its benign love and mysterious 
resources, and when he immediately displaces worrying, hurtful or 
degrading sensations by silent unshaken affirmation of his interior 
existence in the eternal. 

Such is the amplitude of this exercise that it can be applied to 
help others indirectly and to a certain degree. If one has a beloved 
relative or friend who is in a difficult situation, after having per¬ 
formed the practice, one may picture the person in the mind’s eye, 
and then raise him and his problem aloft to the white light of the 
Overself in silent blessing. Some illumination or protection will then 
surely wing its mysterious way through space to that other person. 

In every case where a mental problem or material burden has 
been surrendered rightly to the Overself, a feeling of mental ease 
and a sense of emotional relief will manifest soon afterwards. 

When this habit of swift reference to the Overself by questioning 
who is suffering, who is annoyed, and so on. has been fostered until 
it becomes instinctive, one will feel spiritually secure and materially 
confident. Although there are determinants of our destiny beyond 
the span of conscious intention and personal effort, most of us carry 
unnecessary loads of care. The Overself can bear the same burden 
far better. Let it—and let us accept its perennial invitation, its gentle 
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guidance, and thus learn to meet life’s varied situations with serene 
equanimity, knowing that its providential care can then never be 
absent. 

Whoever faithfully follows this path will stand still at times with 
drawn breath when he perceives that a higher will than his own 
mysteriously intervenes in his affairs and always, in the highest 
sense, to his ultimate benefit. He will become an effective instrument 
in its divine hands. All events will become moves on a celestial 
chesboard. All things will conspire to work out for the best—bitter 
suffering no less than pleasant joys will provide accepted lessons in 
fortitude and wisdom. Even the harsh malice of his enemies will 
not be resented, for he will eventually learn life’s last and loftiest 
secret—that every living creature bears the hidden tokens of divinity 
within its breast and is unconsciously striving amid its darkest sins 
for the deathless satisfaction, truth and power which exist in the 
Overself alone. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE QUEST 

During his Oriental researches the writer devoted some of his 
time in Egypt to silent interrogation of every comer of its proud 
colossus, the Great Pyramid. A peculiar and personal extra-physical 
experience came to him as he tried to wrest a few secrets from this 
cold architectural giant. This experience became alive with signifi¬ 
cant meaning, when he leamt later that an ancient tradition existed 
among the now-vanished priests of Memphis, which declared that 
the Pyramid was the sacred scene of initiations into Egypt’s pro- 
foundest and grandest spiritual mysteries. 

Among his explorations he traversed the upward shaft which 
leads to the famous King’s and Queen’s Chambers and carefully 
studied its structure by the light of a certain ‘key’ with which he had 
been provided. He also crept at night on hands and knees through 
the narrow downward passage, which cuts for hundreds of feet 
right through the rocky plateau on which the entire Pyramid stands, 

a passage which is barred and closed to modem travellers because 
of varied difficulties and dangers. 

In a general way, he was constantly struck by the apt symbolism 
of these gloomy corridors. These material paths which lead from 
the entrance hole to inside chambers, fitly correspond with the 
spiritual paths which lead mankind from the state of gross ignorance 
to complete understanding of its true nature as being something 
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divine. He could perceive that the interior of the Great Pyramid 

figures forth in stone the destined progress of every human being, 

whilst the whole building is a solemn symbol of human existence' 

bearing a silent message across the chasm of dead and vanished 
centuries. 

The trembling neophyte of old had to pass through the Pyramid’s 

craggy portal, and then feel his way through utter darkness alon^ 

these passages by holding to the walls and planting each foot with 

the utmost care. His excited mind brought into existence unseen 

pits into which he might fall, but which in reality did not exist 

Without courage he could not advance at all; without prudence 

he might advance only into the gravest danger. He possessed no 

other guide than an intuition, an interior impersonal voice which 

was always mysterious and often indistinguishable from his personal 
feelines. 

At a further stage of his progress into the black tunnel-like 
passages, he had to encounter dangers which menaced his peace 
and sanity. For hostile psychic entities infested the place, malienant 
spirit-creatures prowled nightly around it. They might at" any 
moment become visible to his heightened senses. Their opposition 
knew no bounds, for they dwelt as guardians on that awful border¬ 
land which separates the other world from foolish intrusive men. 
If the neophyte fell a victim to his fears and to the effects of their 
natural enmity, his nervous tension would suddenly collapse and 
these effects might pursue him for years. 

The struggles of every adventurous candidate, the writer re¬ 
flected. typified also the struggles of every man who seeks to under¬ 
stand the purpose which pulsates through all Nature. He finds all 
life involved in impenetrable darkness, surrounded by thick clouds 
of mystery. He sees that we are born for not more than a few 
decades of uncertain and unsafe existence, and then all our ardent 
hopes, our besetting ambitions and strongest loves are extinguished 
like a snuffed candle by the clammy hand of death. He knows, if 
he thinks at all, that if this represents all there is to man. then it is 
clear that the hope of immortality is a delusion, the soul is a mere 
figment of imagination and religion or philosophy, mere dressed-up 
shows put on the stage by professionally-interested persons. Life 
does not explain itself easily. We are not bom with the great secret 
hanging like a carved amulet around our necks. 

Just as the neophyte in the Egyptian Mysteries had to grope his 
way up or down gloomy ascents or descents, so do we who are 
human have to grope our way through the darkness of unrevealed 
futurity, harassed by trials or pushed by temptations which convert 
existence into steep ascents or swift downward slopes. If any differ¬ 
ence is to be noted, it is, perhaps, that the neophyte was not so 
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content with his ignorance as are we. The restless quest of truth 
had brought him hither and dragged his stripped feet along these 
ancient stones, but which of us is willing to trouble himself for such 
an intangible reward as the second birth? The malign creatures 
which pursued him are types of the world’s malignity and opposi¬ 
tion, or at the very least, of misunderstanding, which those who 
seek to break away from conformity with materialistic standards 
must experience and suffer as the penalty for their rash uncon¬ 
ventionality. 


Whatever the pyramidal adventure taught him, the race of 
humanity will learn in any case during its progress from the womb 
to the tomb through the aeons of evolution. He condensed into a 
few hours or days lessons which need entire lifetimes for less 
adventurous men. Success taught him that each man bears a pur¬ 
pose beyond his own, higher than his own. When it brought him into 
the King’s Chamber, it also brought him into the presence of those 
who were waiting and watching, themselves unseen, as the gods 
still wait and watch over mankind even now. And when, in the 
highest initiation, his consciousness entered the Overself-spiracle, 
the mystic chamber in the heart, he achieved in abbreviated and 


premature fashion what the whole human race must ultimately 
achieve. The world today sceptically regards such a universal 
spiritual awakening as impossible; the initiated wise confidently 
regard it as inevitable. Nature is patient, however. 

To carry the allegory still farther, the Overself-atom lies hidden 
within the human body to the extent of less than a pin-point in 
breadth, just as the King’s Chamber lies hidden as a tiny space in 
the largest mass of worked masonry which this planet has borne 
for many thousands of years. The Overself is invisible to the naked 
eye of man, as the Pyramid’s chief chamber is invisible amid the 
darkness of its interior. The Overself is the single secret whose 
somfion most defies man, just as the corridors which lead to the 
chamber were once guarded by an entrance door which was cun¬ 
ningly made of stone as a part of the outer surface, with no sign 
whatever to announce its separate existence. 

The ancient traditions of Egypt provided guides for those 
aspirants who were ready to be brought to this secret door, 
just as the spiritual tradition of the human race still provides guides 
tor those who are ready to be brought to the Overself’s threshold, 
tven the grave-hke silence of the Great Pyramid’s interior is fitly 

1 J e sepulchral stillness which surrounds the seeker’s 
mmd today when he steps upon this sacred threshold. Finally, there 
s the picturesque fact that there was demanded from the neophyte. 

“ ; ? e . crawled Wlth bowe d shoulders and bent knees under the 
winging entrance door, a physical and mental humbleness which is 
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still demanded in our own time. The priestless shrine of the Over¬ 
self never opens its tiny tight-fitting door to the arrogant. 

Thus the last quest which was set before the thoughtful Egyptian 
as the aoal of living was none other than that which is set before 
the thoughtful twentieth-century man also. He had to recover full 
awareness of his real nature by ceasing to identify himself entirely 
with the physical body at first, and entirely with the personal ego 
later, as we have to recover this awareness today. We are empty 
when we could be full. We are like the young lion which was reared 
from cubhood among sheep, and which grew up to think itself a 
sheep, too. It lived and moved harmlessly among the flock until 
one day in the forest it heard for the first time the throaty roar of 
an older lion. The hidden nature of the animal suddenly awakened; 
it spontaneously roared back in answer and in that moment knew 
itself also to be nothing less than a lion. 

The gospel of all men who have attained the divine region of 
para-personal being must come to intuitive auditors like the first- 
heard roar of that lion. It is a call that affects the mysterious depths 
of their hearts, and one which either troubles or delights them. For 
they can never be fully satisfied with the limitations, afflictions and 
ephemeralities of human existence. No one can honestly assert that 
he has found untainted happiness in the frail and fear-filled life of 
human personality, and even if he dared to do so the dreadful figure 
of death would still stand in his shadow to mock at all hopes for 
the future. 

The divine beauty which lies buried within human nature exists 
already and has not to be created, so that the quest is not so much 
one of new attainment as of recovery. Consciousness is our very 
nature; the Overself is aware and alive, but because it is eternal it 
must also be impersonal. There is a sentence in the Hebrew Bible 
where the Lord answers Moses, saying; ‘i am that i am.’ The 
importance of this statement is signified by the fact that it is written 
in capital letters throughout. The meaning is that the Absolute con¬ 
sciousness is the ‘i am' behind each individual existence, the very 
sense of being itself. 

The divine atom is one and the same in all men. identical in 
Christ as it was in his hearers. It is indeed the Christ-self in each of 
us. When Jesus had passed away from this world, the most en¬ 
lightened of his earlier followers thenceforward used and understood 
his name only in this universal sense. 

The Christos was to them their own interior divinity—not a 
particular flesh-body which had been buried—and their work was 
to bring consciousness downward from the head until it was focused 
in the spiritual heart, where the kingdom of heaven was localized 
for all true Christians. 
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The man who follows this quest is like the ray which is return¬ 
ing to its source. When he follows the ‘i am’ in him to its hidden root, 
when the intellectual process of his enquiry gradually develops into 
a subtler inner movement, he will sooner or later enter—intermit¬ 
tently at first—a condition of impersonal freedom and utter peace. 
When the mind’s depth is plumbed he will arrive at a point where 
both the thinking intellect and personal self seem almost to become 
re-absorbed by the hidden element which created them. That element 
is none other than the Absolute Being, the One Overself, the 
Supreme Reality and Underlying Spirit which subsists eternally 
amid the births and deaths of mortal men and material worlds. This 
august revelation awaits him even at the beginning of his first 
fumbling steps on the quest. 

Yet men fear such a path because they fear the loss of 
personality, which is to them life itself. The exact truth is that the 
personal ego is subordinated, turned into an agent for a higher 
power, and so long as the physical body lasts does not disappear. 
What then is there to fear? The individual existence is but a nut¬ 
shell which, once broken, reveals the valuable kernel inside. Nuts 
are not to be treasured for their indelible shells but for their fruit. 
Those who are satisfied with the ego’s limitations turn the long 
stretch of life itself into a delusion. They are working to one- 
thousandth part of their potential capacity, yet fear to travel a little 
farther. None are to blame, however, for the delusion is world-wide. 
They confuse personality with consciousness and do not know that 
because no one can ever escape from himself, the end of life cannot 
be mere death-like unconsciousness. 

This doctrine is more ancient than the planet itself; yet, being 
always self-found by each man individually as the result of his own 
overwhelming spiritual illumination it comes to him as fresh in 
presentation as the latest words of the latest Western scientist. But 
man has ever feared it because he fears to yield up his personal ego, 
not knowing what will happen afterwards. He finds it hard to trust 
the higher powers. He has something to learn. 

In the Biblical story of Abraham’s sacrifice of his own-bom, 

the bearded patriarch was about to carry his obedience to the point 

of stabbing the trembling body of his son when the Lord stayed his 

hand and told him that his son might five. Abraham’s faithfulness 

had been tested in the severest manner possible; that was enough 

for the Lord, who did not really seek the life of Isaac but rather the 

love of Abraham. The latter had shown his willingness to put the 

divine before the personal; whereupon he was permitted to keep the 

personal for henceforth it would play a secondary and subordinate 
part in his life. 
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Whoever reaches the stage of this quest where meditation reduces 
all thoughts to the single thought /, and then bravely thrusts that 
very thought back into the seeming nothingness out of which it has 
arisen, will likewise be told by the Lord that he may have his ego 
and keep it unkilled. He may live out his personal life in the world, 
for it will not take more than its rightful place in his schemes of 
values, and he will understand that henceforth he is an agent, and 
nothing more. 

Holiness, therefore, is simply harmony. It is to stop the incessant 
strivings of the self for this and that, to submit every hour and 
every year henceforth to the beautiful promptings of the Overself. 

Yet we do not attain this blessed state until we have suffered, 
for such self-surrender is immensely difficult for human beings to 
make whilst they are yet human, and they do it only when they 
know that they must. They understand, then, that the higher power 
which has drawn them thus far will not permit them to stop; 
it will hunt them into trackless impersonal regions, as Francis 
Thompson has shown in his wonderful poem “The Hound of 
Heaven”. 

This condition of ego-mergence in the Overself was plainly 
described by the apostle Paul when he said: “I have been crucified 
with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ living in me.” This statement is clear when we understand 
that in his own mind Christ was not identified with the physical 
individuality of Jesus, whom he had never met, but with the Christos- 
spirit which exists within all men. The crucifixion to which he refers 
was in his own case and shall be in ours the crucifixion of the ego- 
sense, the immolation of separate individuality. His Christ is the 
hidden reality which is the substratum of every ego. Realizing his 
divine identity, the centre of his personal circle coincided with the 
centre of the universal circle, which is infinite. 


Sacrifice can not be properly understood if it is restricted to 
external gestures only. It is primarily an inner event . It may or may 
not become an outward act, but that is not the most important part. 
Every man’s destiny is different. If some lose all that is visible and 


valued when they lose their old allegiance to personality, others 
may have kingdoms placed in their hands when they take up a new 
allegiance to divinity. These events cannot be judged by appearances. 
Mysterious are the workings of the Overself. 


Just as Abraham’s suffering ceased when he led his relieved child 


away from the sacrificial altar, so the suffering which self-renuncia¬ 
tion frequently inflicts disappears when the compensatory adjust¬ 
ment of the inner life is completed. The more intense the struggle 
has been, the greater will be die sense of peace which shall replace 
it. This feeling of inward relief is always a sign that the sacrifice has 
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been a right one, and that the Overself has mitigated the hurt. All 
personal griefs become attenuated when they are brought into the 
light of the Absolute. 

When a man has done what he can to understand these analyses 
and follow these practices with faithfulness and perseverance, he 
must then learn to wait patiently for the moment when his efforts 
shall ripen into real illumination. He may have his moods of depres¬ 
sion, of a sense of failure, for it is difficult to attain anything worth 
while without relapses, but that is no reason for giving up the quest. 
He may be confident on one thing; that which is his due shall not 
be withheld from him in the end. There is an appropriate hour, a 
perfect moment for all events, all inner happenings. This is especially 
true of spiritual illumination or psychological upheaval. If it comes 
too early, we reject it; if it comes too late, we refuse it. It must come 
at the right hour, which means that it must come out of ourselves. 
When it does come, however, a marked change will occur, even if 
the gates of heaven are not opened for more than five minutes. Does 
not the man now know that the Overself really exists and is no mere 
figment of someone’s imagination? Is not its terrific intensity the 
supreme reality of realities? And in its blessed touch he finds final 
proof and indubitable evidence that the labour of his lonely medita¬ 
tions was not in vain, and that the divine powers are not wholly 
indifferent to man. 

Those who mistrust this mysterious teaching sometimes allege 
that its deification of self is an attempt to equate God with the 
human personality, and to depose Deity in order to enshrine a part 
of His creation. This is a misunderstanding. Whoever enters into 
the experience of contacting the depths of his inmost being can 
emerge only with deeper reverence for God. He realizes his helpless¬ 
ness and dependence when he thinks of that Greater Being from 
whom he draws the very permit to exist. Instead of deifying the 
personal self, he has completely humiliated it. Self, in its ordinary 
sense, must indeed be cast away that God shall enter in. The New 
Testament story of the prodigal son is likewise the story of the 
prodigal ego-self. The father who has been deserted is none other 
that the Overself. However rebellious and wayward the ego becomes 
in its search of external satisfactions, it is born out of the loins of 
the Overself. The repentant prodigal in the story was suprised that 
his father did not greet his return with harsh words, but on the con¬ 
trary, took him to his breast and kissed him. When the ego-self 
turns inward and travels along the homeward path of return to the 
Overself, the Overself’s love has begun its conquest and is the real 
factor which is drawing the prodigal home. And when the two meet, 
which is the moment of initiation, there are no harsh words here! 
either, but tears of recognition and the warmth of affection. Here 
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alone, in this repentant return and self-surrender, does man spell out 
the last letters of the word of his being. 

Thus we arrive at the hoary and ancient truth which has been 
tongued by so many seers, that without this deeper inspired life of 
the spirit man must perish inwardly, or at best live an existence 
which is a dismal caricature of the sublimer one which is open to 
him. And even those who cannot understand the vast and deep 
reticence of the Overself, who cannot see the secret source whence 
they take their being, nor follow their lives in their winding courses 
beyond that mysterious moment which writes the fated physical 
end, even such may trust the words of those higher men who have 
been sent as teachers to our race and they may believe that there 
is a living divinity back of things. 

§ 

Long before he actually penetrates to the hidden reality, the man 
who is engaged upon this quest will begin to feel a subtle inner 
attraction which makes him mentally abstracted at odd times. This 
is really the drawing towards his deeper self and expresses the 
centripetal power of the Overself. He does not need to wait until 
he has attained the goal before striking and tangible results of these 
practices are revealed. What the adept and the sage find there, all 
men may find to a lesser degree at earlier stages of the quest. The 
brief period of daily withdrawal, combined with persistent applica¬ 
tion of the method explained in the previous chapter, will gradually 
induce the personal ego to stand aside to some extent and permit 
higher powers to come into operation. Providential help and extra¬ 
ordinary guidance may begin to appear of their own accord. Without 
his lifting a foot or moving a finger, the true needs of a man who 
has begun to come into communion with the Overself may be 
supplied at his very doorstep and always at the psychological 
moment of necessity. This applies to his spiritual and mental needs 
no less than to material ones. 

Does suclt a notion lay too heavy a burden upon our credulity? 
Why should not the Power which upholds the universe be able to 
uphold such a man. too? Its secret stream flows ceaselessly beneath 
the personal existence of every living creature. The physical body 
could not continue to function as an organism if the Overself were 
not present within every molecule of its flesh. For the Overself as 
Spirit is the source of life, a source that is infinite, and flows through 
all things and all beings. Its silent activity keeps the whole material 
universe in a state of constant procreation, which is the reason why 
there is no real death anywhere. It is an amazing yet universal para¬ 
dox that the Ovcrself, which is nowhere visible, is everywhere present 
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Scientifically speaking, matter is next to nothing and Space is reality. 

A distinguished scientist has lately pointed out that the porousness 
of the atom is such that if we eliminate all the unfilled space in a 
human body and gather the latter’s protons and electrons into a 
single mass, the whole body would be reduced to a tiny speck which 
would need a magnifying lens to make it visible. So fundamental 
and so comprehensive is the Overself that it occupies all 
space. 

This is not conjecture but ascertained knowledge, not theory 
but experience. It might have seemed nonsense to assert such things 
a century ago; it is almost rational to assert them today. Like ladies’ - 
hats, even philosophies fall out of favour. The old doctrines of 
mechanical materialism have met their fatal day. Time and truth 
have conspired to trip them up. Science knows now that there is no 
such thing as empty space, but rather a vast hidden universe of 
living energy which is the secret root of matter. In short, the Over¬ 
self encompasses us all and lack of acquaintance must be laid to our 
own fault. 


Moreover, the Overself is present throughout the three states 
of human life—waking, dreaming and deep slumber, otherwise we 
could never become aware of these states and existence in any of 
them would not be possible. From the Overself’s standpoint there is 
no loss of awareness in the three states, the totality of which 
embraces the living and two of which embrace the “dead”. The 
Overself is the Witness of all three, which are superimposed upon 
it but can never overwhelm it. 


The recognition of its presence and power is, however, necessary 

before participation in its activity is possible. Application of the 

technique already described destroys all withering fears and reveals 

a higher element at work in our lives. This technique can be applied 

to all human problems because if there is a practical solution of 

them, the inner wisdom will infallibly direct one to take the right 

practical measures, and if circumstances are so troubled that no 

visible way out is available for the time being, then strength will 

be given one to support them until they pass, to live mentally above 
them. 


“I have numerous proofs of the divine protection over me, 
especially during our Revolution, of which I was not without 
indications beforehand. ... In a word, for me it is peace, and 
this is with me wheresoever I am. On the famous 10th of August, 
when I was shut up in Paris, traversing the streets all day amidst 
the great tumult, I had such signal proofs of what I tell you that 
I was humbled even to the dust. . . . My suspense, my privations, 
my tribulations alarm me not though they afflict me. I am con- 
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scious in the midst of all this darksome anguish that a secret 

thread is attached to me for my preservation ” 

These words are remarkable. They were written in a private 

Jitter by Louis Claude de Saint-Martin, the eighteenth-century 

French sage. He had practised a method of mental quiet which made 

self-knowledge its aim. Many years later, when nearing the end of 

his life, he could still testify that: “My bodily and spiritual life has 

been too well cared for by Providence for me to have anything but 
gratitude to render.” 

It is worth repeating again that the benefits of this method 
become apparent long before the goal is in sight. One is not writing 
here for would-be Christs and Krishnas, but rather for the many 
millions of people hemmed in by modern city life, cribbed within a 
materialistic existence of office, factory, shop and street. Nirvana is 
not easy to reach but many more might come closer to it and an attain¬ 
ment such as is pictured in these pages will be more than enough. 
Many more might find a satisfying degree of centrality, serenity, 
wisdom and power far above the average. Just as a lamp hung in 
a street on a dark night lights up a space far beyond itself, the light 

dimmer as it spreads farther, so the man who is approaching 
the Overself begins to reflect something of its qualities and powers 
long before he is likely to enter its full radiance. 

Armed with this method one may thrust all weakening and harm¬ 
ful thoughts out of consciousness. One may challenge all crippling 
worries and achieve swift victories over depressing emotions. To 
meet the obligations of this technique is to derive its unique benefits. 
Disappointments can be dominated and one may learn to tap sources 
o higher strength, to exorcize half the phantoms of fear which haunt 
human life. Troubles are inescapable, but they may be taken captive 
and flung into imprisonment. 

The silently-working mind is our link with the Overself, the 
creator of man’s external life. Hence this method must be practised 
immediately a difficult situation arises or a disagreeable one con¬ 
fronts us. The normal suggestions produced should be refused and 
instead they should be mentally offset by turning towards the divine 
view of the situation. This view is obtainable by turning the mind 
inwards and questioning, as explained in the previous chapter. 

One disentangles himself from such situations by ceasing to sub¬ 
mit in mind, by disidentifying himself from them, and temporarily 
driving them out of the field of awareness, even if only for a few 
moments. When a man says to himself, “I am unhappy,” he hangs 
chains around his mind. When, however, he meets the challenge of 
precisely similar circumstances by thinking insistently: “To whom 
has this unhappiness come?” he at once stands in objective relation- 
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ship to his dark mood. Such definite questioning destroys these 
moods because it initiates a process which leads to the destruction 
of their very basis, which is self-identification with them. Although 
the quest begins as a mental process it will end, if faithfully 
followed, as a state of spontaneous spiritual being. The need of 
retiring inwards, however briefly, and awaiting the silent answer is 
real, for recognition of who the true self really is repels the false 
notion that the body’s moods, the mind’s moods, are one’s own. 

In this way the most grievous sorrow may be kept at a psychological 
distance. 

The true selfhood is never dismayed by the most awful circum¬ 
stances. It confers authority over existence as soon as one changes 
his thinking from the purely personal standpoint and apprehends 
a higher view. Every man may see in the mirror the face of him 
who may be his best friend or worst enemy. For every man owns 
the title deeds of his mind and is alone responsible for the thoughts 
he generates. An affirmative state of mind can be acquired by habit, 

just as most people have acquired their negative states by foolish 
habits also. 

The divine intelligence within man can deal with all his problems 
for it is wiser than he. When despair taps relentlessly at the doors - 
of a man’s heart, the time has arrived to hand over his affairs to the 
Overself. He may do this by redirecting his mind as quickly as 
possible inwards, and by keeping on with this redirection in the face 
of all opposition until he reaches the central core of quietness where 
mysterious help awaits him. He should become so absorbed in that 
quietness that the painful problem which was his starting-point, 
should be forgotten for a few moments or minutes, or even longer! 
Such forgetfulness always supervenes when the personal ego is 

captured and gripped by the Overself. Even two seconds of it will 
suffice to bring remarkable results. 

To achieve this feat successfully not seldom demands that all 

sensory evidence to the contrary should be deserted, for the inner 

divinity must be approached with humble hope and confidence 

Trial, trouble or temptation will fall away from the mind of their 

own accord, but the hour of external disappearance is timed by the 

permit of destiny. But one ought always to retire into the mental 

silence whenever one needs greater aid than either the intellect or 
external means can provide. 

There is no field of human life wherein these truths are not 
practically applicable. Businesses fail, situations are lost, shares 
depreciate and illness depletes the body, but the inner protection 
arising from communion with the Overself will never fail a man 

ww, de P reCiate , and cannot be lost say e by his wilful denial’ 
Whether he wanders into the deserted plains of Central Asia or into 
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the thronging metropolis of an American State, it will be an unfailing 
source of moral support and material provision, moving events and 
persons to his aid in a marvellous manner. 

We must beware of self-deception, however. If the inner com¬ 
munion is not genuinely established then all talk of it becomes mere 
mental aviation, a cacophony of hollow words that lead only to 
delusion. These ideas are worth nothing if they are not workable 
or if they cannot produce effective results. 

Passions that are otherwise ungovernable may be broken by 
bringing the mind into at-one-ment with the Overself. Any passion 
or disturbing desire may be overcome and brought under control 
at the time it arises bv completely stilling the mind. The process is 
swift in results, often instantaneous. As soon as one is aware that 
one is losing self-control, thought should be turned inward and held 
still, as still as can be. This act will simultaneously quieten the pas¬ 
sion. The cause is simple but little known. All desires and passions 
have their real root not alone in the physical body, as we generally 
believe, but in the mental habits which the body’s activities have 
created. They must be conquered in the mind and never will be 
conquered anywhere else. This is why physical asceticisms are often 
futile, and even lead to sensual reactions when the governing-wheel 
of will-power is removed. 


This spontaneous stillness of mind should come easily enough 

to one who has faithfully practised this method, and he will be 

aware of a higher element rising simultaneously into consciousness 
with every personal desire. 


The last words upon this method must be that whoever puts 
himself right automatically puts his whole life right. "Let us lay 
hold of the Beginning, and we shall make wav’ with quickness 
through everything." was the earnest counsel of the High Priest of 
Amen-Ra in ancient Egypt. He meant nothing more than that which 
has been written here, that when one puts himself into tune with the 
Oversell, which is the first fundamental of all things, one’s individual 
existence thereafter receives higher support. 

Destiny has something to say in all matters, for it is a working 

force as real as electricity. Nevertheless it works in harmony with 

the Oversell, for the purpose of both is identical. Man must and 
will be redeemed. 


He who knows when to submit to fate and when to resist it, is 
its true conqueror. 

It is not always wise to dictate in advance the manner whereby 
any difficulty is to lie solved, for the fruits of one’s desire may be 
disappointing. The Ovcrself knows, and knows best; why not trust 
itSo long as one does his duty, according to the light vouchsafed 
him, he may safely leave all questions of ways and means to the 
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Overself. It alone knows how to harmonize one’s needs with the 
fiats of destiny, and to reach solutions which are the best in the 
end. 

“What will be, will be! It is the hand of Allah; let us not com¬ 
plain,” murmurs the fatalistic Muhammadan in times of distress, 
turning his eyes toward the stars. But we Europeans and Americans 
are rebels, for we grasp unconsciously at the truth that the hand of 
Allah is none other than our own; we do not, however, grasp so 
readily the complementary truth so clearly enunciated by JesuS, that 
we shall reap what we have sown. 

Without the principle of repeated re-embodiments, however, 
destiny becomes meaningless, Jesus’s words become untrue, and all 
life a useless farce. 

The practice of this method has nothing to do with magic. A 
mistake which most beginners make is to confuse the quest of the 
Overself with the quest of occult powers. The gulf between the two 
is not so apparent in the earlier stages but becomes extremely wide 
later on. The stately yet simple truth that man is essentially divine, 
as stately and yet as simple as the Doric columns of a Greek temple, 
can be learnt without wandering into the queer, complicated 
labyrinths of occultism. It is indeed a reprehensible notion which 
would have us dabble in weird and fantastic studies, in ghostly or 
ghastly experiments, or in roving among the sprites and goblins, for 
the sake of discovering what is fundamentally fine and beautiful in 
man. Those who do so begin by losing their spiritual path and some¬ 
times end by losing their senses. Truth is never attested by 
thaumaturgy or miracle. It must stand or fall by its own work, its 
own sublime reasonableness and high efficacy. 

Would-be occultists forget or do not know that the supreme 
power which supports all occult powers is the Overself’s own power. 
All lesser forces take their rise therein. It is safer and saner to go 
direct to the source than to court the acquisition of fugitive faculties 
and dangerous gifts. Man easily loses his way in the twilit empire 
of occultism and has to retrace his route with some suffering. Nor 

are these supernormal powers less costly to gain than the higher 
fruits of Overself-finding. 

Initiation into the Overself is often confused with psycho-sensa¬ 
tional experiences. Such initiation is an inward and ineffable 
experience which no verbal clap-trap, no ceremonial theatricals and 
no occult miracle-mongering can confer. It is enormous and extra¬ 
ordinary, sacred and beautiful, and no gold can ever buy it. It 
alone ordains men to become true apostles and priests. 

When studies of the psychic and occult are thus decried, this is 
not to say that they are without worth. They help to satisfy scientific 
curiosity and popular wonderment; they may even break the back 
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of crude materialism. But they only deserve investigation by trained 
researchers; they certainly do not deserve our lives. 

Jesus told the plain truth when he said that all these things 
would be added unto us if we seek the kingdom of heaven first. 
Whoever discovers the divine kingdom discovers also that extra¬ 
ordinary miracles begin to happen and that unexpected wonders 
mark themselves upon the calendar of his life. But in that case they 
come unsought, entirely of their own accord, direct from the Over¬ 
self’s mysterious and silent activity. He has not striven for them and 
thus they come rightly, easily, without harm to himself or others. 
J ust as a fine flower is not conscious of the beauty it reveals or the 
fragrance it emanates, so a truly spiritual man is seldom personally 
conscious of the magic he works, any more than of the good he 
does or help he gives. 

§ 

The equipoise derived from mental quiet cannot be over-priced. 
Hospitals could be made emptier, asylums could be less filled and 
countless homes become far happier if it were universally practised. 

In these days of muddle, conflict and horror, the possession of a 
balanced mind, interior calm and mellow wisdom, of a sense of 
genuine values, will not prove to be without advantage. America, 
as a country palpitant with physical and mental activity, has more 
need of this quality of internal stillness than even Europe. Agitation, 
undue haste and over-anxiety vanish from the vocabulary of being 
when mental quiet is resorted to. It provides men with a fortifying 
philosophical outlook which makes them more efficient and not less. 

The wise man turns all opposition into opportunity. The faults 
of those with whom he is thrown into inescapable contact become 
sharpening-stones for his own virtues. He meets their irritability 
with the sublime patience which wells up as soon as he switches 
attention to the inner self. He does not worsen matters by dwelling 
overmuch on negative critical thoughts. He lives his beliefs and con¬ 
verts principle into practice. He will not merely commend his friends 
and loved ones alone to the kindly care of the Overself, but also his 
enemies. He knows that we gain more than we lose by forgiving. 
Those who nourish hatreds are blind, and perceive not that they 
shall pay for their retention of ancient wrongs. Thus he becomes 
a secret envoy of the Overself to all whom he meets; within his 
mind there is a divine message to each of them, but unless they 
humbly claim it, the message remains unborn. 

The potentialities of inspired action, of frictionless activity, are 
little known. We do not realize how immense an achievement is 
possible to the centralized man. Divinity and practicality are not 
necessarily incompatibles. The modem mystic can regard life as a 
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participant, not merely as a percipient. He is not afraid to plunge 
into action. He knows that if he pays attention to thought, the 
actions will take care of themselves, and that whatever is conquered 
in mind is already conquered in deed and must bear right fruit as a 
tree bears apples. He does not need to deceive himself or others by 
adopting monkish asceticisms which belong to the needs of former 
epochs. The world is his monastery. Life is his spiritual teacher. Its 
experiences are the doctrines for his study. 

Men plunged deeply in the world’s affairs have found their way 
to the Overself. They hold an inward calm amid the turmoils of 
business. There is need at this critical hour in world history for more 
such spirit-illumined men who will harmonize the secular with the 
sacred, who can assimilate a subtle spirituality to their complex 
modern natures, and who will break through the chrysalis of public 
opinion to bespeak their inward light. There is need of men who seek 
the service of mankind as much as their own success. “Produce 
great personalities, and the rest follows/’ cried Walt Whitman. 

Whoever becomes in himself the meeting-place of both worldly 
practicality and transcendental strength will find opportunities 
enough to serve. Apart from his chosen field of daily work, or fated 
sphere of daily business, he will always be sought out by those who 
stumble in despair or grope amid life’s darkness for a ray of light. 
He will become a refuge, a centre of stable help. His words will 
never pass uselessly out into the void, on the contrary, unless a man 
speaks from that diviner life he succeeds only in stuttering. Whether 
written or spoken, his words will have a liberating effect on some, 
an inspiring one on others, but may stick painfully like barbed 
arrows in the minds of not a few. Each word becomes a living 
creative force, a magical medium of light and power, and will even 
travel the five continents to reach those persons likely to profit by it. 

The starting-point of this quest is where w r e find ourselves and 
w'hat we are. The finishing-point is the same. Religion, mysticism, 
art, science and philosophy are indirect paths only, for the issue 
of self-confronting cannot ultimately be evaded. Hence we can never 
bestir ourselves too early for the task. The work must ultimately 
succeed because the infinite is inherent within us as salt inheres in 
sea-water. The travail of dis-identification is not necessarily tedious 
but equally it is not a hobby for idle hours. No adventure is really 
so lofty. Nevertheless our brains are wilful and do not come to rest 
at our wish. The day-by-day discipline is needed to master them. 
The process given will turn the ordinary function of intellect to a 
higher use and transform it into an effective passage to the Overself. 
The everyday faculty of thinking will be taken up in the end by a 
deeper part of our being; it will be held motionless whilst we become 
aware of the wide free silence around us. This is possible because 

p 
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the life and work of intellect are ultimately derived from the Over- 
self. Not that we shall be able to live without thoughts; we shall 
think so far as the business of living demands it, but we shall be able 
n> keep our inner experience of reality fully alive within those 
thoughts. The result will necessarily be to give such thought-life 
unusual power and dominion, a significance quite other than that 
which belongs to ordinary uninspired thinking. Thus we may main¬ 
tain a beautiful harmony between the life of the spirit and the life 
of the world, finding no contradiction between both. 

No one who achieves this balanced life will become a sentimental 
babbler, drifting on a sea of feeling and doing nothing of creative 
worth for himself or mankind. The ebb and flow' of emotional 
ecstasy, the rise and fall of personal delights, are poor things beside 
the grand dignity of the Overself’s unchanging peace. All religious 
ecstasies must pass, all psychic visions must vanish, but the Over¬ 
self's stillness can remain for ever within a man because it is itself 
the Ever-Living. 

§ 


Whoever experiences a single hour of such supramundane 
lucidity will become peacefully aware of the profound meaning 
behind the cryptic yet sublime expression which even now lingers 
on the mutilated face of Egypt’s Sphinx. He will penetrate into the 
secret of the beatific smile which caresses the mute lips of Japan's 
gigantic Buddha-Image. He will understand, too. why a certain 

painting in a certain palace in Florence enthrals sensitive visitors to 
Italy into hushed awe. 

He may then perceive that Truth is a goddess who sits on a high 
pedestal, well above the noisy throng. She is ready to receive all men, 
but all men are not ready to receive truth. The world must humble 
itself anti court her, for she will not descend to court the world. 
Some who have been made recipients of her gracious favour, who 
have been admitted into her confidence and company, have per¬ 
force to act as humble messengers between her and the throng. 

He may perceive, too. that this which has come into his life is 
not a thing but spirit, not living movement but living stillness. Words 
but ripple its surface and cover its truth. The silence of the Overself 
is a vital presence which is profounder than the profoundest speech. 
It reaches its finest eloquence, perhaps, among Himalayan moun¬ 
tains and Saharan deserts. It almost attains transparency in the face 
of (lie sage who understands that it is often better to travel to the 
Centre than to travel abroad. 

bools may learn nothing from wise men. but wise men leant 
much from fools. They learn that mankind universally mistakes 
wordship for worship. 
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The Silence will serve us better than the most eloquent sentences. 

The man who has entered it for ever will engage in no sterile 
polemics nor invite others to winnow mere words; rather he will 
lead them to new thoughts and finer experiences. He will not strive 
to convert sceptics or convince the faint-hearted, for he now under¬ 
stands that every soul must climb the long ladder of spiritual growth, 
and that inescapable experience will teach it better than ever he can. 
The adept is infinitely patient and imposes his will on none. 

Nevertheless, because he has realized the oneness of the Over¬ 
self he has henceforth no other aim, can have no other aim, than 
the welfare of all beings. In his heart there will be no distinctions, 
yet the necessity of achieving his aim with the utmost economy of 
means and the minimum of effort confines his service to those who 
are ripe and ready for his help, who will not greet him with the 
resistance of scornful contempt or base ingratitude. Therefore he 
moves silently and quietly through the world, hiding his spiritually 
royal identity under the fleshly garb which destiny has given him, 

and pushing his disciples into public notice wherever a public task 
must be performed. 


Such is this ancient quest which confronts mankind, this yearning 
of the fragmentary self for the fuller Overself. For this the tiny 
amoeba struggled through immeasurable years to become two-legged 
man, for this the starry universe has endured its aeon-long travail; 
and for this our poor earth spins through vast stretches of space. 

Nature has set us the example of an immense, an incredible 
patience. We may fitly imitate her for a while. Even though our 
progress be doubtful or spasmodic, let us believe that this quest 
possesses an assured goal and a divine one. The light may shine 
for an elusive moment and then leave us bereft of sight. We mav 
see with startling clarity for a brief minute and then become blind 
again. Through all this we ought not to forget that there is One who 
watches over our growing pains and adolescent maladies, One who 
is all-benevolent and aware of our glorious goal. The triumph of 
the evolutionary process will be nothing less than the triumph of 
Love, because we are aU bom out of the womb of the Supreme 
Mother whose love for us is not less than our love for ourselves 

And no matter even how tardily these truths may have come 
into our lives they have never come too late. Jesus began his brief 
mission by placing into prominence the idea of repentance. The 
ew Testament, repeating his opening words, uses the Greek word 
metanoe to convey this idea. The fullest significance of this word is 
really to change one’s thoughts. This is our urgent need. Our minds 
have become estranged from their spiritual source. And a little 

chan°^n d g eVOted ^ t0 qUiet wUI brin S abou t this thought- 
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Not to bring the world new religious illusions nor to teach it how 
to patter the litanies of worn-out superstitions nor even to animate 
its vain hopes of finding the solution of its practical problems by 
ignoring its spiritual ones, have these lines been penned. Mankind’s 
material needs and mental distresses are inseparable from its 
spintun 1 outlook. The writer cannot state these truths in terms more 
definite than those which he has used. He who would comprehend 
them more adequately must endeavour to understand not only the 
words, but that which lies between and beneath them. His broken 
speech cannot express the barely communicable and ineffable trans¬ 
cendence which hovers impalpably around us all. 

These thoughts are true ones or they are worthless. They can 
never grow stale as they can never be denied. They have held the 

best min f s in P awn even since the dawn of time; they shall 
old them yet when the last days of the planet are at hand. They 

may be forgotten for a while but they always achieve a new reincar¬ 
nation. They are deathless and shall one day embrace the entire 
race. Truth may sit alone, neglected, but she is ultimately irresistible 
and mankind must one day yield itself to her compelling injunctions 
in silent subjection. The Absolute will re-interpret Itself anew to 
every age and every clime. The divine Silence will break its sacred 
reticence periodically by sending into flesh and form its endless 

message of Hope to man. Thus is “the Word made flesh” and those 
arise who remind us of what we may become. 

betmyed Ver trUths in exalted estimation shall not be 

Let us never fear, then, to submit to that higher power which 
has sovereign rule over all men’s lives. Let us begin by learning 
the value of effortless effort. Let us learn how to be still, how to per¬ 
ceive our own soul by becoming one with it and thus sharing its 
love!mess, its benignity and its wisdom. Let each help in his humble 
individual way the coming of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

p fina T uth 1S 11131 we are spiritual exiles. The inner world 
of the Overself is our true homeland and in its deserted shrines alone 
we can find silent and eternal solace for our hearts. 
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The darkest tragedy of our darkened epoch is the foolish belief 
that such thoughts as these are without use to a practical world. 

On the contrary, it is from eternally true ideas that a man may 
derive genuine inspiration for more effective action, indomitable 
courage to face the worst problems, renewed hope to go forwards 
and onwards, even strength to endure patiently what must be en¬ 
dured—no less than a lofty incentive to work incessantly for the 
universal welfare as though it were his own. Locks are quickly 
unfastened, handles are gladly turned and doors swing readily open 
in many a home to admit the man who can bring into it the benig¬ 
nant blessing of the Overself. 

Whoever studies and understands these vital ideas may learn so 
to live in the busy world as to call forces from a higher region to his 
aid. He will be no worse a member of society, but a far better one, 
if he converts truth into life, makes his mind at times as still as a 
mountain pool, and moves with a serene self-possession whose 
gentle current supports him through all difficulties. 

Blinded men may say what they wish, but the Overself is our 
real redeemer and works its secret will in spite of ourselves. 

Is it not wiser, then, to open ourselves voluntarily to its divine 
influence and thus avoid unnecessary sufferings which we bring 
upon ourselves through ignorance? 

Many fear to entertain these thoughts because they fear that 
they will be led to sacrifice the world and all those pleasant thines 
which mean so much in material life. Let them dismiss such hesita¬ 
tions for only the wild-eyed fanatic demands that they hang the 
heavy chains of unreasonable renunciations around themselves. With 
the mind brought under control, why should any fear the world? 

The ability to handle life is simply the ability to handle one’s 
own mind. We fail first in thought and only afterwards in action. . 

_ World tumult has fallen upon us and universal perplexity 
wrinkles our brows merely because we do not know that spiritual 
truth is neglected at our peril. Mankind drifts today like an unfor¬ 
tunate ship without captain, navigation chart or anchor—a wander¬ 
ing hulk which may strike half-seen rocks. 

Yet the amazing Intelligence which planned the human anatomy 
and put the whiteness in a swan’s feather still encircles this world 
and has not deserted its creation. We are not lost orphans. 

Christ came from afar to our troubled planet. He was armed 
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only with a message of higher ethics and a mission of spiritual 

healing. He brought hope to weary human hearts—not a sword 

with which to stab them. But peace is farther than ever from our 
pitiful star. 

Did He fail, then? 

They alone can answer who see the cosmic drama in its entirety 

and foresee its further acts. Meanwhile we hover at the spiked 

threshold of a new age. The youthful years of this earth have 

\anished beyond recall. An adolescent humanity must prepare to 

shoulder the intellectual and spiritual responsibilities of dawnin* 
maturity. & 

It is not every man s duty to guide nations and rule peoples. It 

is every man’s duty' however, to guide his personal life and rule 

his turbulent mind, to win for himself what the State can never give 
him. 

True comfort and unerring wisdom dwell in the diviner depths 
of the self alone. The praetice of turning inwards whenever the 
need of them arises must sooner or later be begun bv everybody. 
And that need is greater today than ever before. 

None need fear to submit himself to the sublimer self, to make 

his ego the servant and not the sovereign. There is, there can be no 

ical loss. That which supports the whole universe, will henceforth 
ardently support him also. 

When men will give themselves ungrudgingly to the divine Over¬ 
self -the divine Overself will give itself ungrudgingly to them. 


To glorify the resplendent truth and serve the 
few who will heed it . this script is sent forth 
from the aged Orient to the younger West . 
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